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INTRODUCTION. 


CONTAINING 


An Account of various Topics of Experiment and 
Obfervation, which have engaged the Attention 
of this Society fince the Publication of the laft 
Volume. 


[By the SECRETARY.] 


IX a period of publick affairs fo peculiar as the prefent, in 
which the minds of men of all ranks have been con- 
ftantly occupied, if not agitated, with political refleftions ; 
it is not wonderful that the correfpondence of a provincial 
fociety fhould have been lefs abundant than, from its in- 
creafing numbers, might have been otherwife expected.— 
This having been really the cafe, a confequent delay, fome- 
what beyond the ufual period, has attended the publication 
of this Ninth Volume. But the moft active members of 
the fociety, ftrongly defirous of promoting that general ufe- 
fulnefs which may be expected from the efforts of fuch an 
aflociated body, have felt a proportionate folicitude on 
this fubject. | 

The humble writer of the following introductory pages, 
feeling as he does the refponfibility of his fituation, has not 
been one of the leaft defirous to make fuch an arrangement 
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of ufeful matter as may prove worthy of the publick atten- 
tion. His official intercourfe with ingenious men has 
operated as a ftimulus to a ftatement of opinions, which, 
however they may have originally occurred to his own 
mind, he has deemed important in proportion as they have 
been ftrengthened by the correfpondent reflections of others, 
whom it is his duty to refpeét. Andas con(ftant experience 
has proved to him, that among the numerous members, 
with whom it is his privilege and pleafure to converfe, many 
are found who would be relutant to give their thoughts in 
writing, to which they are not accuftomed ; or to have their 
names quoted for particular opinions, however worthy of 
being publifhed; he feels it his duty to endeavour to confo- 
lidate thofe opinions in the beft manner he can. Witha 
‘view to the difcharge of fuch a publick duty, the fol- 
lowing ftatements are made.— The thoughts may often be 
no otherwife new, or valuable, than as they have refulted 
from new occafions of remark, and frefh convictions of their ~ 
importance, under new occurrences, in the domeftick fitua- 
tion of our country. * . 
The great objects of fuch a fociety as this, are the pro- 
motion of thofé various improvements in the management 
of land, which are at once called for by a general publick 
duty, and by the particular ixcreafe.of population, which is 
naturally to-be expeéted in an orderly and liberal commu- 
“nity; an increafe which is now generally confidered'as a 
very important matter of factin this kingdom. | 
Political calculations have varied, and may be expected 
to vary, about the degree of an increa/ing population, as well , 
as refpe€ting the publick benefit of an augmentation of num- 
bers; but taking it as a fact, that an increafing call for the 
neceflaries of human life exifts, (and few will be found to 
doubt it) the duty of an adequate induftry in ufing the 
means 
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means appointed by Providence to fupply it, Zé. to “re- 
plenifh the earth,” is urgent in the fame proportion.— 
The Creator and Preferver of men has commanded it— 
and he knows the fitnefs and rectitude of his own laws: 
the derived principles of benevolence enjoin it—and the 
confcioufnefs of an active attention will furnifh, to thofe the 
moft ardently concerned for promoting publick and private 
happinefs, a fufficient reward. A continued increafe, there- 
fore, of rational endeavours to the ends in view, cannot 
fail to extend the agregate ufefulnefs and honour of this 
fociety; and to add a diftinguifhing dignity to the higheft 
ef its members. The contributions and activity of the 
leaft confiderable will be found important to the whole, and 
therefore every individual may find a laudable incentive to 
that activity which lies within his fphere. But for the aid 
of the moft powerfu! example, the fociety muft naturally 
look to thofe members, who, from the extent of their means 
and poffeffions, have the largeft fcope for exertion. Such 
gentlemen have it abundantly in their power to give effici- 
ency to the publick and patriotic labours of a fociety, whofe 
chief bufinefs it is to collect and diffufe knowledge. And 
comparatively happy will it be for this country, when many 
of thofe gentlemen fhall become lefs folicitous to increafe 
their quantity of landed property, than to improve, to the 
fulleft extent, what they already have. Daily experience 
evinces, that a more general and ftrict adherence to this 
principle of domeftick policy would be attended with ad- 
vantages, national and private, which are really incalculable. 
To underftand the mode of conduét by which they can 
render the moft effential fervice to the internal profperity of 
this country, it becomes neceffary for fuch gentlemen con- 
- ftantly to confider, in the moft clofe and particular manner, 
what are the ufeful improvements of which their pofleffions 
a2 are 
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are the moft capable? In other words, how they may be 
rendered the moft productive of human fuftenance, and the moft 
numerous inftances of human comfoyt? 

Under this general head of enquiry, different branches 
of improvement prefent themfelves for cenfideration :—__ 

As, 1ft. Whether the neareft lands, or thofe attached to 
the manfion, be the moit advantageoufly divided, and ap- 
plied to their moft produétive and proper ufes ?—Whether 
the owners occupy any wet or boggy lands, which may be 
rendered more valuable by eafy draining, ‘or new interfec- 
tions, fo as to increafe, to the greateft extent, the quantity 
of healthy pafture for fheep and cattle ?—-W hether any fpring, | 
or ftream of water, run to wafte, which may be turned on 
to fome part of the paftures for water-meadow? Under 
this idea, the great advantage of floating pafture-lands, now 
generally known, fhould be well confidered, in comparifon 
with the frequent unproduétivenefs of various natural paf- 
tures in dry feafons: and that though a ftream may be 
very infignificant in itfelf, and make a very obfcure figure 
through a rufhy or fedgy ditch, it is fometimes poffible, by 
erecting a dam scrofs a particular part of the ftream, to ob- 
tain a confiderable head of water, fufficient to float many 
acres; which would otherwife be of fmall ufe. Anda ton 
of hay per acre increafed in quantity, and materially im- 
proved in quality, befide the future great improvements of 
the ground, are objetis of prefent and laiting importance. 
— Whether, after procuring the greatett poffible quantity of © 
grafs and hay, the eftablifhment does not include fome 
unneceflary horfes, by which too much of that grafs and 
hay is unprofitably confumed, inftead’of fuftaining theep or 
cattle for the food of man? Should this latter be the cafe, 
(which is not uncommon) the longer fuch horfes are kept 
back from the market, the more will the habit of fo keeping 

. thena 
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them operate as an improper caufe of demand for colts, in- 
ftead of /beep and cattle—Whether a {mall farm, or farms, 
might not be eafily divided off, and lett from the out-fkirts, _ 
without, perhaps, materially injuring the compactnefs, or 
beauty, or convenience, of the whole? And if the latter may 
be done,—whether any fufficient publick-fpirited reafon can 
be found, to prevent an addition to the publick ftock of 
fuch ufeful occupiers? And laftly,—whether fome favour- 
able corner or flice of ground, near a road, and near run- 
ning water, may not as a confequence be allotted for build- 
ing two or three neat, plain cottages, with fufficient garden, 
to accommodate fome deferving labourers already married; 
or fome.able young men, who may with, or be thereby in-, 
duced to wifh, to marry, (inftead of increafing the immo- 
ralities and diforder of illicit connexion) and become fober 
and ufeful members of fociety ?—Such a labourer, wherever 
he can be planted, will have the ftrongeft inducements to 
become exemplary in his character, and doubly ufeful to 

his benefactor, 
adly: Whether the di/fant farms are fo divided and ap- 
portioned into large and middle-fized, as to be moft fuitable 
to the general ftate, or gradation, of farms in the diftrict ; 
and efpecially whether a fmall pafture, or grazing, farm may 
not be advantageoufly parted off from a large one; which, 
by only building a cheap farm-houfe, little bigger than a 
cottage, may make room for another ufeful farmer; a man, 
who, by clofe attention to that kind and degree of hufbandry 
which can be managed with.a fmall capital, may turn fuch 
portion of ground to an improved account, and be at the 
fame time fubfervient to the greater interefts of the commu- 
nity—in raifing an additional number of young pigs, the 
various kinds of poultry, ftocks of bees, &c.?—A finall 
orchard-piantation of half an acre, or an acre, more or lefs, 
may 
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may be an ufeful and ornamental appendage* to all fuch 
Jots of property; and if the plantation be made duly open, 
the greater part of the ground may alfo be ufed to advan- 
tage, in raifing potatoes, cabbage, &c. for the fupply of the 
family; and any fuperfluous produce would always be ufe- 
_ ful, in the feeding of pigs and cattle. it has, indeed, been 
queftioned by fome gentlemen, for whofe judgment the 
writer entertains much refpect, whether an acre of orchard- 
ground be equally valuable, communibus annis, with the pro- 
duce of the fame ground in corn crops? But independent 
of the advantage of variety, there can be little doubt. but 
that an acre of orchard-ground, judicioufly planted, fo as to 
admit of under-cropping, efpecially with potatoes, the dig- 


* Confidered in an ornamental point of view, fuch a plantation 
is highly important. An orchard iz bloom, or ripening with fruit, 
is one of the moft pleafing pictures of village fcenery. The fuc- 
ceffion occupies a confiderable part of the year, and the produce, 
in {undry ways of confumption, is truly valuable. We are prone to 
envy the advantages of warmer climates, in which the luxuriant 
growth of oranges, grapes, peaches, nectarines, &c. is almoft fpon- 
taneous; but we, in many parts of our own country, negleét the 
cultivation of fruits congenial to our climate; and, perhaps, if pro- 
perly fele&ed and improved, equally delicious, or falubrious.—This 
remark applies particularly to many parts of Wa/es, in which horti- 
‘culture is almoft abandoned. The want of fruits, and the frequent 
eating of falted aliments, not the moft delicately cured, feem to 
have a vifible effect on the conftitutions of many of the inhabitants, 
which their ill-fermented malt liquors, where they can be indulged 
in, are but poorly adapted to correct. As the orchards become neg- 
le€ted, the inducement, however ftrange, feems to increafe for the 
defiruction even of very good ones, i.e. to prevent their becoming 
objects of plunder. A general exertion for new plantations becomes 
daily more urgent on Welth land-owners, who regard the beauty 
and future protit of their domains, were the pleafure of giving a 
fupply of cheap and pleafant fruit to their tenants, and the Welfh 
towns, out of the queition. 
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ging and manuring for which will improve the fruit-trees, 
muft be more valuable than any fucceffion of corn crops 
that could poffibly be raifed at an equal, or even fuperior, 
expence. An exceffrve quantity of orcharding is not to be 
contended for. Leafes on fuch fmall farms. being far lefs 
neceflary, than on large or middle-fized arable ones, they 
may in general be confidered as fituations on which to prove 
and encourage the induftry and moral excellence of an inter- 
mediate clafs of men; who, under a kind and foftering 
patronage, may be highly ufeful and exemplary in rural life. 
3dly.. Whether the larger farms be duly proportioned, 
and provifions in leafes be wifely inferted to keep them 
duly proportioned, as to pafture and arable? And whether 
the moft hilly and poor fpots of the foil be fuitable for, and 
if fo, kept fufficiently cropped with, that moft valuable and 
excellent article, /ainfoin ; which, as a cheap, eafily-managed, 
“and abundant fource of feeding, is in many places too little 
cultivated, and even known? If a common objection 
agamit fuch careful regulations be here urged, z.e. that 
tenants will, in general, for their own intereft, fo occupy and 
crop, or depafture their land, as to turn it to beft account by 
meeting and fupplying the greate(t demand at market; we 
have to oppofe to this general doctrine, the notorious fact, ~ 
that the zzdolence, the carele[snefs, the want of fagacity, the 
obftinacy, and the want of publick principle in tenants, are 
too often found—more enlightened and liberal as may be 
the major part. 
4thly. Whether any part or parts of fuch farms be eafily 
fufceptible of the advantage of watering, for improved mea- 
dow? And if fuch advantages have been over-looked before 
leafing, whether the farmer may not be induced, by perfua- 
fion or fubfequent agreement, to come into the plan of fuch 


an improvement, on encouraging or equal terms? 
sthly. Whether 
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5thly. Whether the important article of waed plantation — 
has been fufficiently attended to on every confiderable farm ? 
And if not, whether a fpeedy improvement may not be 
forthwith agreediion (if a farm be under leafe) for a new 
plantation, in the moft proper place or places, both with 
regard to fhelter and arnament; particularly of the beft quick- 
growing trees, as Scotch and other firs, the Abele, the Chefnut, 
the Cedar of Lebanon, and the Larch? Thefe trees, exclufive 
of their beauty, will be found expeditioufly valuable ; and 
will furnifh the means of conftant improvement in farm and 
cottage buildings.* The 4, the Beech, the Elm, and the 
Oak, in many places feem alfo to have been too little regarded, 
with a view to the fucceffive interefts of future generations. 
And it feldom happens, but fome part or parts of the 
largeft farms may be felected for a moderate plantation of 
thefe valuable trees, without any material injury, but often 
to the great probable advantage of the tenant, or of future 
tenants, in open and expofed fituations. —— The insttention 
which prevails in many parts of this country, to the cultiva- 
tion of timber-trees, is a fubjeét of juft regret! It is a firft 
principle of rural economy, and founded in obedience and 
gratitude to the great Author of Nature, that men fhould 
cultivate, improve, and adorn, as well the diftri¢ts they are 
born to inhabit, as the general {tate and capacities of their 


———— 


* Even the moft common of timber-trees, (if it be properly called 
one) “ the willow by the water-courfes,” is in many inftances too 
rauch negleéted. That kind of wood for laths and other purpofes 
has rifen confiderably in price of late years. The plantation is one 
of the moft cheap and eafy that can be conceived, and in moft 
diftricts, near towns, plants of moderate fize will pay 7]. per head, 
for a feven years’ growth. Now, one pound per annum for a fcore 
of willows, growing along the marfhy fide of a fingle acre, proves 
that more are wanted, 
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minds, by all the known means in their power. Local 
improvement, by labour and ftudy, is a kind of inferior 
creation, which the Creator of the Univerfe feems to have 
appointed, as the proper and moft dignified employment of 
man; neceflarily referving to him/elf the perpetual fupply of 
that principle of life and bleffing, by which alone it can be 
carried on! Drearinefs and barrennefs are. the comparative 
deformity of his works, and partly defigned as the natural 
exemplification of an uncultivated mind. © Plantation, as a 
provifion for verdure, beauty, and ufefulnefs, is the duty of 
the higheft inhabitant of the foil. It is evidently conducive 
to univerfal benefit. It provides for the fecurity and comfort 
of animated nature. It is one vifible, exterior mean of 
maintaining an intelleétual intercourfe with the exalted 
Author of all life, and all benediétion!—The beauty of 
Oriental defcription may be remembered with peculiar ad- 
vantage—“ Inftead of the thorn fhall come up the fir-tree; 
“ and inftead of the brier fhall come up the myrtle-tree;”” and 
(as CovERDALE renders it) ‘this fhall be done to the 
“ praife of the Lorn, and for an everlafting token.” 

To apply thefe mementos to our own profit, let us confi- 
der the abundant improvements that await the hand of in- 
genious activity in our country. Not only inclofures may 
be benefited by ornamental fhelter for cattle, if judicioufly 
difpofed, and unfriendly blafts broken from numerous corn- 
fields;* but if we extend our views of improvement to 


* The writer is fortified in his opinion of the vaft importance of 

a judicious plantation of rows and clumps of trees in open coun- 
tries, by the declarations of men of the firft eminence in corn-farm- 
ing. It having been often obferved, how great the difference is in 
the crops between thofe parts where a fimilar noxious wind is 
broken, and where unobffrudied in its courfe, in the fame line of ex- 
pofure.—By obfervation, moft old inhabitants and fervants, on the 
fame 
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many of our barren hills and down lands, the objefi becomes 
equally grand and encouraging. “The whole is not to be 
confidered as the work of this or the next generation; but 
whoever has the power of beginning, if but ona {mall fcale, 
has the power Po iiniva to fet an example, of which 
future generations will reap the advantage, and may gra- 
ually carry on, to the delight and profit of their fucceffors. 
And if fertility of hills, and redemption from unprofitable 
barrennefs, leave not a fource of gratitude and rational plea- 
fure to pofterity, what better effeéts can be expected from 
our indolence and floth? 

Nothing has been more common than for men of pa- 
triotick minds to with to tranfmit the advantages of political 
inftitutions, not only unimpaired, but improved, to pofterity ; 
this is confeffedly the true fpirit of patriotifm. It has gene- 
rally obtained the tribute of gratitude and praife. Emulation 
of pofthumous praife is the moft noble, becaufe the leaft 
interefted. Every man who judicioufly plants an ufeful tree, 
fixes a living memorial of himfelf; the man, who, with fu- 
perior ability and judgment, plants a grove, though it may 
at Jaft be his lot to be forgotten, may be fure that the 
benefits of his exiftence will remain. 

6thly. Whether fufficient care be taken in the leafing of 
farms to prefer tenantd of a difpofition to neatne/s in the 
general management of lands; to encourage fuch by parti- 
cular commendations; and to. admonifh the flovenly and 
negligent, when tliey are found inattentive to their duty ?— 
Fora duty it undoubtedly is, for every tenant, independently 


fame farm, are able to point out thofe parts of the fields which, on 
the average, fuffer moft from adverfe winds; and confequently the 
beft fituations for planting clumps, and finall groves, are eafily 
afcertainable, 


of 
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of his general {kill in the courfe of cropping his arable, and 
of ftocking his pafture, to have a fpecial regard to the cleannefs 
and neatnefi, and confequently the greatelt produétivene/s, of 
his hufbandry: a duty which he owes to the- community, 
and in the negleét of which he is a highly-culpable member 
of fociety; for though his bargain may be fo eafy, and his 
foil fo good, that even under flovenly management he may 
be able to pay his rent, and get money, the community is 
fuffering a conftant lofs by his mif-management; and ftill 
further by His bad example, fo far forth as that example has 
an influence on other young and inexperienced farmers.*— 
In the prefent ftate of population, to which we have alluded, 
and for which we ought feduloufly to provide; when the 
general-complaint of tao Jittle land being under cultivation 
feems to be too well-founded, fpecial care fhould be taken, 
by the beft poffible ceconomy, to render what we have in 
the greateft degree produdlive. A flovenly farmer is one of 
the greateft internal enemies of his country. To a man of 
common difcernment, the appearance of many of our lands, 
in particular diftrifts, is at once mortifying and difguftful; 
to the benevolent and patriotick obferver, it is often afiictive. | 
For though the general fertility of this comparatively-happy 
ifland, under the benign influences of the Author of Nature, 
is fuch, that famine rarely invades, however unworthy of 
univerfal plenty, the mafs of its inhabitants; yet it cannot 


* It is well known, that on a farm where one of the publick trials 
of ploughs was made for the premiums of this fociety, the foil was 
fo full of couch-grafs, that large roots were taken out after the 
ploughs feveral yards long. The farmer was of courfe bantered on 
his fyftem of hufbandry. He afferted the utility of couch-grafs for 
feeding his cows—and fatall better reafoning at defiance, by affert- 
ing, that he had “ proved the goodnefs of his farming by laying by 
* sool. per annum, for twenty years paft! And fo, let thick as can 
“* do better, try.’’! 
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but be known, that pining /carcity is the frequent portion 
of fome, againft whom no particular indolence or moral 
turpitude may be imputable. And this, perhaps, if we 
except the miferable fecret chambers of crowded cities, is 
more frequently the cafe in obfcure villages, and folitary 
huts in the country, than elfewhere; in thofe very abodes 
of poverty, which may be neareft fituated to the field of the 
fluggard, of which we complain !+~Thefe poor people might 
be much relieved, in a two-fold fenfe, by a conduct the 
reverfe of that under confideration. ‘They want /abour, by 
which to add an important trifle to their income. The 
flovenly farmer wants, or ought to know that he wants, an 
additional hand or two, or perhaps three,‘on his farm, to 
clean and fcour out his ditches and drains, to remove his 
numerous thorns, briers, furze, docks, and thiftles, which 
are fuffered to grow, and increafe unmolefted from year to 
year, on fome of the moft convenient of his paftures. Such 
negligence always operates to the impoverifhment of the 
foil, and to the prevention of more valuable produce in 
milk, butter, cheefe, and butcher’s-meat, than would fuffice 
to nourifh, to their hearts’ content, twice the number of thofe 
poor people whom he ought to employ. ° The corn-fields 
of fuch a man are often a copious mixture of grain and 
weeds, abundant in proportion to the natural ftrength of 
the foil—the advantage of which he ftupidly counteracts; 
and on his miferable plan, one acre in ten—perhaps, of thofe 
under the plough, one in five—is thrown away. This latter 
proportion of lofs, alarming as it fhould he, is not uncom- 
mon even in improved diftrits. Ona comparifon of the 
wortt practice with that of the beft known, the proportion 
of potitive lofs will readily be conceived to be much greater! 
When the produce of a well-cultivated acre, through the 
youtine of judicious cropping, is confidered, and then the 
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aperegate produce of as many well-cultivated acres, as are 
often loft to the publick by bad farmers, in one extenfive 
parifh; the conclufion is obvious, that more is frequently 
loit to the community in fuch a parifh than would fuffice to 
render completely comfortable all the poor in two fuch 
parifhes, were their families doubly numerous! The em- 
ployment and the produce are loit together; population is 
checked; difgrace is tranfmitted from father to fon; and 
human mifery is left (and, unlefs gentlemen interpofe a more 
watchful attention, will be left) to complain without re-- 
medy.* The zational fcale of this grievance is next to be 
confidered; and who, without indignation, can endure the 
picture? 


rg 


* Few are the farms, of any confiderable extent, on which it 
would not be godd weconomy, and conftantly profitable, to keep at 
leaft one diligent man wholly employed through the year in remov. 
ing thorns, brambles, docks, and thiftles; cleaning ditches, opening 
drains, mending fences, cutting hedges, {preading mole-hills, and 
the droppings of manure, &c._ And fhould thefe various objects 
prove too few for his employment, (which is not very probable) the 
trimming and turning hills of compoft, fo as to prevent weeds from 
growing and fhedding their feeds on fuch manure, will be fure to 
fill up his whole time. On large inclofed farms ¢avo fuch men may 
frequently be kept well employed; efpecially where the practice 
includes the raifing of cabbage for feeding, and the cultivation of 
potatoes in orchards, on banks, and in otherwife unprofitable cor- 
ners. When the advantages of fuch objects are placed in compa- 
rifon with the wages of a man at about faventy pounds per annum, 
the argument in their favour muft be obvious; independently of the 
pleafure arifing to the farmer, from the fuperior neatnefs of his 
fields, and the credit he will not fail to acquire with his landlord and 
the publick. To gentlemen, who farm their owz eftates, thefe mi- 
miite attentions will not be confidered as lefs important: in addition 
to the profits direétly refulting from the fyftem, the more extenfive 

good of teaching by example, will haye its growing influence with 
them. 
Some 
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Some particular diftricts of the nation have acquired a 
well-deferved chara‘ter for general farming excellence, in- 
cluding the very important article of cleanlinefs over all their 
ground; but /lovens in agriculture are found every where—in 
many counties they abound ; and the publick lofs is enormous. 
But in proportion to the extent of it we may derive hopes 
of a future growing provifion, under a gradually-improving 
fyftem, excited by a vigilant attention, on the part of land- 
owners, to the {kill and proper induftry of their tenants. 
From this laft fource of improvement aloe, can any great 
national advantages be expected. 

In addition to the complaint of flovenly farming, two 
grievances, or fuppofed grievances, are ftill frequently men- 
tioned at thefe rooms—the too common converfion of con- 
tiguous fmall farms into large ones, and the immoderate 
raifing of rents; both thefe evils, fo far- as they exift, are 
among the effects of a proper free-agency in the owners of 
lands, which no friend to general liberty can wifh to fee 
extinguifhed. But to haften a correction of an evil, by fair 
and benevolent arguments, addreffed to the heart and the 
underftanding, is a duty which men in fociety owe to each 
other, and to the caufe of wifdom and truth. 

In general the rife of rents has been.confidered by the 
owners as a ftimulus to induftry:—in many inftances it has 
doubtlefs been found fo; and the experiment has anfwered, 
without a national difadvantage. In others, the too high 
rent, wheh found by experience to be infupportable, has 
operated as an inducement to tenants to become defperate, 
and under a fhort leafe, or none at all, to draw out the vir- 
tue of the foil by immoderate cropping, and then leave it to 
the confequent lofs and great embarraffment of the owner; 
or, under long leafes, to do the fame thing, in order, by 


inducing a compromife, to get exonerated from their burden. 
Such 
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Such natural confequences of high rents will of courfe 
operate’ as a check on the fuppofed evil; but as the nation 
mutt fuffer by all the intervening damage and impediment, 
it is a fubje&t which requires clofe animadverfion, founded 
on increafe of knowledge, drawn from mature and extenfive 
furveys of national facts.* 

It is fair to conclude, that few inflances of connecting 
{mall farms into large have occurred, under an apprehenfion- 
that the general produce would be leffened; and many 
refpetable advocates for large farms aré not wanting to 
contend, that the quantum of produce is not on the whole 
diminifhed. But the proof of the pofition muft be allowed 
by its ftrongeft advocates to be rather conjectural than de- 
monftrable; and the prattice is defervedly unpopular.— 
Some refpect will doubtlefs ‘be confidered as due to popular 
prejudice, efpecially in a critical period; and it is hoped by 


* The writer, who in thefe remarks alludes as well to facts which 
he has feen, as to thofe reported to him by other perfons, was for- 
cibly ftruck in one of his iaft journies in a fouthern county, with an: 
inftance of difadvantage to the landlord and the country, from an 
extenfive farm'being in the hands of an adventurous half-bred far- 
mer ata high rent, or at arent too high for the degree of improye- 
ment the farm feemed to have previoufly received. ‘This man, une 
filled and improvident, was beggaring the foil-by random experi- 
ments on a large fcale, and a moft flovenly courfe of management. 
His charaéter, as a mafter, fo bad that men would’ not work for him 
if they could find employ any where elfe. Broken carts, wheels, and 
implements, were lying about under his hedges, as forornament; and 
by report of his neighbours, the bailiffs were then in hishoufe. He 
had a leafe of a bargain he was unable to manage, perhaps juft long 
enough toruin himfelf, and half ruin the farm. Now had the fame; 
farm been divided and let, after a little improvement, to two real 
farmers, even for more money—or, on an encouraging leafe, to one 
really good farmer with fufficient capital, at the fame rent, how 
widely different would have been the profpect! 
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numerous perfons, both of this fociety and among well- 
withers to the publick tranquillity in general, that gentlemen, 
who are primarily interelted in the queftion, will become 
more difpofed than they may have been, fo paufe upon the 
practice, rather than haftily extend it. 

The happy effect of more general inclofure is particularly 
looked to, and earneftly hoped for; and however new inclo- 
fure of untilled and neglected lands fhall happen, whether 
under the-provifions of a general bill, which hitherto has 
been folicited in vain, or progreffively by more moderated 
expences of particular bills, it feems the general with, 
founded on laudable patriotifm, that this grand objec? may be 
realized. Advocate, and warmly fuch, as the writer of this 

article is, in common with numerous well-wifhers to their 
country, for a greater proportion of {mall farms, he is con- 
vinced that more judgment is requifite than has often been 
fuppofed in the allotment of fuch farms; for if only the 
quantum of acres were to be attended to, fuch allotments, 
efpecially of arable, would be often injurious. If, for in- 
ftance, due regard be not paid to the nature of the /zi/, but 
a finall farm fhould be fixed in a very ftrong and tenacious 
one, the fmall farmer muft be under peculiar difadvantage : 
for in order to plough and harrow his ground, he muft keep 
ateam equal in ftrength to that of a much larger farmer—to 
that of a man who has double, perhaps treble, his number 
of acres; this would be an expence wholly difproportioned 
to the poffible profits of his farm; and fuppofing he paid no 
more rent per acre than a large farmer commonly does, 
would keep him in flavifh and painful penury, if he could 
even live. And if fuch a farm fhould be fituated, as many 
large ones are, at a great diftance from a good market-town, 
his difadvantage would be double, on account of the ex- 
pence of carrying his produce to market, efpecially fmall 
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articles, as a little butter, a few fowls of different kinds, 
eggs, &c.—articles, by the conftant furnifhing of which, 
this kind of farmer is expected to keep down the general 
prices, and at the fame time to get a comfortable living for 
himfelf and family. The fituation moft proper for fuch a 
farmer would be in a light foil, eafily turned with a light 
plough by a pair of oxen, or two cheap horfes, and in the 
neighbourhood of a market-town, with which he could have" 
eafy intercourfe for vending his produtions, and for bring- 
ing back rhanure, of which, from the fmallnefs of his means 
and the flock of cattle he keeps, he would often ftand in 
need; for fuch a fmall farm, managed to beft account, 
fhould in fa& be confidered and treated as a large garden, 
To cultivate in this manner fuch fmall farms, would be 
mutually advantageous to the cultivator and to the neigh- 
bouring town, by keeping the latter continually clear of 
unwholfome efiluvia, from neglected dunghills, drains, and 
flagnant places. In fuch fituations, thé fmallarable farmer, 
occupying from §0 to 100 acres, if cleanly and induftrious, 
will always be found a moft refpetable and ufeful member 
of fociety. 

Small grazing and dairy farms may alfo be confidered. as 
moft advantageoufly placed in fimilar fituations.: The top- 
dreffing, to be eafity procured from towns, would contribute 
equally to the produétivenefs of pafture. And perhaps it 
may be held as a general rule, that arable or mixeckfarms, 
if ufefully very large at all, fhould be extended in fize néarly 
in proportion to the diftance from large towns and cities. 
Some’ particular circumftances, of -a local nature, may fur- 
nifh exceptions to this general rule; but a found general 
_ rule isnot rendered the lefs important by neceffary exceptions. 

If the quantity of grain and butchers’ meat, produced on 
fuch an altered fyftem of divifion, may not be expected to 
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be more than on that of the prefent proportion of large 
farms, (which, however, muft not be granted as a faét) 
there feems to be no good reafon for expecting it to be /efs. 
Farmers are not in general found to be ftudious of turning 
each foot of their ground to the moft profitable purpofe, in 
_ proportion to the /argene/s of the quantity they hold;—they 
are not in general c/eanly in that proportion ;—their feale of 
farming is not confidered as equally favourable with a fmall 
one, to the excellence of the drill-husbandry, by which a 
large proportion of feed is faved. And it is moft certain, 
that from fituation, as above pointed out, and the power of 
minute attention, the marketable produce, which the {mall 
drilling farmer will furnifh, ought to be, for his number of 
acres, more in quantity than the large farmer can; and will 
be more various in ufeful articles than that farmer will 
think it worth his while to produce; confequently the opinion 
feems a fair one, that the publick would be etter and more 
varioufly fupplied, And while fuch a varied fupply of the 
fmaller articles of neceflity may thus be expetted from the 
{mall farmer, as eggs, fowls, butter, new cheefe, fmall pork, 
a part of our veal, lamb, and mutton, with the addition of 
field-peas, turnips, potatoes, &c.; we may with equal pro- 
priety look to our Jarger and more diftant farms for our 
chief fupply of corn, fat mutton, bacon, and beeves. Thofe 
more abundant and expenfive articles are moft compa- 
tible with the capitals employed on a large feale of farming, 
at greater diftances from the publick markets, and chief 
places of confumption. Indeed to experience itfelf we may 
fafely appeal. And though the clafs of fmall farmers, efpe- 
cially thofe having families, may not, and they moft likely 
will not, generally get rich; they will form a moft ufeful 
link in the chain between opulence and poverty, and exhibit 
the moft valuable and beneficial examples of active induftry. 
In 
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In another point of view, 7. ¢. in the political, to which 
we have already aliuded, this clafs of Britons, if happily 
they fhould become increafed, will be moft important in 
their diftricts. No man attaches himfelf more ftrongly to 
his home, and the civil compat of his country, than he 
who has an important little at ftake, and that little in clofe 
connexion with the foil he occupies! One grand fecurity 
againft foreign invafion, and even domeftick tumult, is ever 
found in the known attachment of the hardy country in- 
habitants to their government. Make this clafs as nume- 
rous as you can; and give them a fair intereft in fomething 
really their own to defend, and you eftablith the foundeft, 
broadeft bafis of national fecurity ! 

The reverfe of this pifture has been of late frequently 
alluded to, in the unhappy fituation of a fifter country. 
Without attempting to account for that lamented ftate of 
anarchy, which every one fees to have been largely fo- 
mented by bad men, the common opinion has been, and 
doubilefs with too much reafon, that the unwife and im- 
provident divifion of lands to the tenantry has unhappily 
favoured the atrocious attempts to excite general revolt and 
rebellion among the lower clafles. Every reflecting mem- 
ber, not only of this Society, (in which they abound) but 
_in civil fociety at large, has poignantly regretted the com- 
motions which haye afflicted and deeply endangered that 
country. Various may have been the caufes; but had there 
been in Ireland a large proportion of well-inftructed fall far- 
mers, privileged by renting immediately under the landlord 
himfelf, on equal and encouraging terms; and that landlord 
moftly, dwelling at his country manfion, taking a kind and 
paternal part in their improvements and profperity, Ire- 
land would doubtlefs have been in a different difpofition.— 
No man will attempt to perfuade us, that if, inftead of the 
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general and unpopular practice of fuffering a monopoly of 
land, and rack-renting at /econd or third hand {mall farm- 
ing-plots and. potatoe-ground, the mafs of the country 
people of Ircland, ignorant and comparatively rafh as they 
may be, would have acted as they have done. No; had 
their fubfiftence and tranquillity been more happily taken 
under the patronage of their chief landlords—Had the cot- 
_tagers within each diftrict been confidered as the general 
objects of their benevolent attention; their minds prudently 
enlightened and fixed by the influence of their fuperior in- 
tercourfe; the labouring claffes of Irifhmen would not have 
liftened to the lure of French fraternity, of which the bett in- 
formed had the fagacity to be jealous !—As: this laft topic has 
been often mentioned by fome of the moft ufeful members 
of this Society, and ftrongly illuftrates the general fubject, 
it cannot be improperly introduced in this place; becaufe, 
though the Bath and Weft of England Society may be 
reckoned among /scal eftablifhments, its views of improve- 
ment are not confined to narrow limits. Its folicitude for 
a general extenfion of ufeful knowledge has been long 
known; its volumes have been extenfively read; its re- 
cords of experiments and opinions have been refpected. 
. And under the prefent aufpicious profpeét of a more inti- 
mate union with Jreland, the welfare of that country be- 
comes an object of proportionate concern to every benevo- 
Jent Britith bofom. The conciliating, magnanimous lan- 
guage of an amnefty for exceffes has repeatedly been held 
out, with invitations to returning order and tranquillity. 
The means, therefore, of fecuring and perpetuating the 
happy change, cannot but be highly interefting in the ge- 
neral fy{tem of happinefs. As fuch, they can never be too 
clofely reflected on, underftood, and purfued. 

Another fource of difcontent, and of which the difaffected 
availed themfelves, may be ufefully mentioned here, 7. ¢. the 
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heavy burden of tithes. This was the more unhappy for 
the tranquillity of the country, as it is well known a very 


* large majority of the population of Ireland were of the Ro- 


man Catholick perfuafion.—They had their own priefts to 
maintain; and the national fyftem of tything, by which they 
were continually harraffed, and taxed in kind, in proportion 
to their induftry, for the fubfiftence of another clafs of 
minifters, kept them conftantly fore and indignant. This 
lamented grievance has been recently adverted to, by the 
wifdom of the Britifh miniftry; and it is not without reafon 
that a timely regulation in this matter is looked to as a __ 
fource of future tranquillity, that may be productive of the 
happiett effects, in that late agitated part of the Britifh 
dominions. Of fuch hopes frequent mention is made by 
the friends of agriculture, peace, and profperity. 

The exiftence of the burden of tithes, in its prefent mode, 
is continually regretted, not only as it refpects Ireland, but 
wherever agriculture is to flourifh; but it is hoped, that fo 
long as the wifdom of the legiflature fhall refrain from alter- 
ation, the chief landlords, both here and in Ireland, will fee 
the great importance and utility of endeavouring, as gene- 
rally as they can, to effect parochial or other extenfive perio- 
dical compromifes for tithes, to the end-that lands, to the 

Jmalleft farmers and cottagers efpecially, may be let tithe-free. 
And it is prefumed, the many melancholy proofs which 
have been given to the Proteftant Irith Clergy of the une 
happy refentment againft them, or the old fyftem, will induce 
them to concur freely and fairly in fuch a plan. Thé more 
of this kind of amicable accommodation can be effeéted, in 
favour of fmall farmers ‘and cottagers of this country, 
the better—both for land-owners, tenants, and claimants, 
For though irreligion may enjoy the ridicule frequently 
arifing out of clerical claims for fmall tithes, the theme 
is 
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is very unpleafant; and, confidered as a national check 
on produce, ftill more ferious. _ 

The fituation of the poor cottagers of this country, and’ 
that of the miferable inhabitants of huts in Ireland, may 
doubtlefs be confidered as very different, and that the balance 
of difadvantage is againft the poor of the fifter country. 
The circumftance of not having any diftin& valuable pro- 
perty to value, but on the contrary a precarious fubfiftence 
in poverty, will always operate unfavourably to internal 
peace, wherever the found of property and its importance 
fhall be heard. It is impoffible to give every man in the 
country an eftablifhment as a mafter, and a large proportion 
will ever be found, who will not covet the care and the re- 
fponfibility—will not extend their views beyond regular 
labour, a cottage, and an ample garden. This ftation, in 
the due order of, civil fociety, has its fufficiently-attractive 
privileges. But gradation of rank is the beauty of domeftick 
life, the bulwark of domeftick peace; and while emulation 
of genius is natural to man, even in the rural departments 
of fociety, fcope fhould be ever provided for its exertions, 
by the moft eafy and imperceptible fteps of afcendancy. 

Thofe who are acquainted with the prefent ftate of Vales, 
know well, that though the fize of farms be confiderably 
increafed of late years, the warm attachment of the multitude 
to their native foil arifes from their having yet abundant, 
caufe of fuch attachment, on account of the numerous 
{mall convenient tenements, into which the country is di- 
vided; and in comparifon of which, the merely poflible 
improvements of condition by revolution are confidered, as 
they ought to be, but as duft in the balance. Hence, when 
the French landed at Fithguard, the unanimity of the nu- 
merous little farmers, their wives and children, urged them 
in defiance to the fhore, almoft without a fingle inftance of 
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difaffeftion; and this prominent feature of fidelity at once 
put an erld to the invafion, nearly without bloodfhed !— 
May this trait in the character of ancient Britons, be omi- 
nous of a general and lafting difpofition through the whole 
of an united country, poffeffing within itfelf fo many natural 
_ means of happinefs, and dignified independence! 

If that attachment be fo ftrong in a part of the country 
where fuperior farming, and confequently wealth from farm- 
ing, are rarely known—how much ftronger may we expect 
them to be in difirigts where the fyftem of management is 
better, and the opportunities of advantage, by proper exer- 
tion, fo much fuperior! The moft certain and expeditious ‘ 
way of ftrengthening the government of a country, is to 
multiply (and this can never be too often repeated) the 
number of inhabitants who have perfonal property in its 
foil! The fteady, fturdy example of one {mall induftrious 
farmer, fanétioned in his induftry by a kind landlord, will 
over-awe half-a-dozen diffolute journeymen and diforderly 
mechanicks; while a numerous peafantry, rendered happy 
in their cottages, connected with a little garden, orchard, 
and potatoe-ground, may be made their examples in fobriety 
and due fubordination. And to fuch an influential picture 
of content and quietude, the large mafter-manufacturer may 
be beholden for much improved morality and decency 
among thofe dependent on his employment. For ina com- 
mercial country, where the fources of employment mut 
fluétuate, the belt fecurity for the quiet of the loweft ranks 
muft be founded in habits of ceconomy and orderly living, 

Thus much on the fubjects laft-mentioned, it is hoped, 
will not be confidered as improperly introduced in this dif- 
fertation; for however unfuitable it might be to render 
works of this kind the vehicles of pa/itical difcuffion, no 
friend of his country will deny, that the moft important 
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principles of political ceconomy are intimately connected with 
the landed intereft of the ftate. The more fuch topics are 
confidered, the better they will be underftood; and the more 
the publick mind is enlightened on thefe effential fubjects, 
the better will individuals, who have the power of acting 
fpontaneoufly, be qualified to difcharge their _publick and 
private duties, as members of the commonwealth. ‘The 
larger the aggregate is: of fuch private political wifdom, the 
greater will its weight and importance be found, in aid of 
the general adminiftration of government; the lefs will be 
neceffarily committed to the hazard of publick fpeculation— 
the lefs to the poffibilities, to which every period is liable— 
the uncertain and unftable theories of inexperienced ftatefmen. 
A radical knowledge of the true principles of general 
_ plenty, population, and content, in the country diftricts 
through the nation, will beft qualify country gentlemen to 
a&t in parliament with fuccefs; and to maintain that impor- 
tant dignity to which they have the moft natural and proper 
right. Their language in the fenate will affume a propor- 
tionate tone of rational authority, founded in knowledge 
and experience; and prove the grand counterpoife of mere 
academical and theoretic elocution. The confidence of the 
nation may, under fuch aufpicious circumftances, be ex- 
pected to reft, on a large fcale, with fuch experienced men; 
and the happy increafe of their number through the nation, 
would render the tafk infinitely more difficult than hereto- 
fote for adventurous perfons, little known but in the circles 
of trading monopoly, and wealth, to fupplant them in the 
important periods of parliamentary election:—a fource of 
danger this to the real interefts of a great agricultural, as 
well as trading, country, from which it is to be feared many 
difadvantages have long been felt to arife, without the 
means of an adequate remedy !—But to return to obferva- 
| tions 
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tions more immediately within the views of a Society 
chiefly agricultural.: 

A principal obje&t which has continued to ¢gngage the 
Society’s attention, has been the important one of improv- 
ing the general fkill in ve flock. his is an object con- 
fefledly of great national’ confequence. And it cannot but 
afford much pleafure, and a moft favourable prefage of 
fuccefs, to fee men of the firft rank and influence turning 
their attention from the comparatively-barren amufements 
of the turf and of the chace, from unprofitable horfes and 
dogs, to thofe animals deftined for the aid of manufactures 
and the food of man. Of-fuch men this Society may boaft 
a confiderable acquifition of numbers. It is now*become 
a great rational queftion, bat race of neat cattle, fheep, and 
even fwine, are to be confidered, or by what degrees of admixe 
ture they may be made, the moft profitable for a general fupply of . 
animal food? ‘This queftion proceeds on a fippofition, 

“now extenfively received as -a fact, that it is praéticable to 
increafe, in a confiderable degree within the year, (and 
without materially leffening the quantity of grain for fale) 
the quantity of animal food, heretofore produced on the 
fame land, and that food of better quality; or, in other 
words, more valuaple, by \effening the coarfer, and increafing 
the finer and more profitable, parts of the animals; alfo by 
felection and admixture in breeding, to increafe the difpofi- 
tion to fpeedy fattening, and a fpeedy accretion of flefh and 
fat on thofe parts which are the moft valuable for food, Ly 
the pound weight. ‘The effect of thefe purfuits, it is evident, 
mutt be placed to the fcore of benevolence, in a confiderable 
degree, inafmuch as it goes to promote the means of keep- 
ing down the price’ of animal food, and affording a better 
chance to the labouring claffes of getting a little more nu-’ 
tritious meat, than they could be likely to do were fuch 
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improvements neglected. And when the rapid progrefs of 
canals through the country is confidered, by which ceconomy 
it has been fatisfaftorily fhewn, that a confiderable leffening 
of the demand for horfes will be made, and confequently of 
their confumption in corn and hay, beyond the proportion 
of leffened foil for the canal room; it is expected, the advan- 
tage of a larger fupply of animal food will be gradually felt. 
At any rate it is to be hoped, that by thofe means the in- 
creafed fupply of fuch food will be found proportionate to 
the degree of population, in which, as aforefaid, the country 
is fuppofed to be augmenting. 

From caufes not accurately definable, it is indeed certain 
that a fluGtuation in numbers will take place, from period 
to period; but in proportion, or in fome general proportion, 
to the increafe or decreafe of manufactures, and the fpirit of 
agriculture in any country. For mankind, prone to partial 
affection, and connubial endearment, (which chiefly fuger 
reftraint from the difficulty of maintaining a family) 
will marry and augment in population, as the profpect of 
fubfiftence increafes, and vice verfa. In acountry like this, 
largely engaged in manufactures and commerce, by means 
of maritime intercourfe, the fluctuation muft alfo be felt, in’ 
proportion to the circumftances and difpofitions of other 
nations refpecting her. Independent of fuch circumftances, 
her caufes of fluctuation in numbers mutt depend on her 
internal exertions in the cultivation 6f her foil. ~An in- 
creafed difpofition to extended and improved cultivation 
will operate internally in favour of marriage, and increafe of 
population, though more flowly than in connection with 
foreign commerce. And this internal caufe of increafe may 
be fuppofed to be capable of extenfion, as far as the power 
of improving the foil, and augmenting its produce, could be 
carried, A fpirit of local induftry increafes the call for 
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hands, and operates as a bounty on marriage, The confe- 
quent increafe of numbers re-operates as a call for induftry, 
and the produce of labour. Thus they might be mutually 


_confidered, toa certain degree, as caufe and effec. And 


independent of exterior influences, the flu@tuation would be 
the lefs, while the increafe might be even and progrefiive, 
till it could proceed no farther, without recourfe to emigra- 
tion. The numerous thoufands, however, of uncultivated 
acres in this country, and the refources of improved culti- 
vation of land, may well convince, us that the period of 
neceflary emigration, from redundance of population, is not 
yet nearly arrived. In connection with our prefent exten- 
five foreign commerce, foreign fettlements, and foreign wars, 
which take out of the country fo many thoufands of people 
annually, the uncertainty of the continuance of fuch foreign 
drainage, the liability to numerous returns of natives, and the 
cafualties attending a foreign fupply of provifions, all taken 
together, feem to call on the prefent period for new and 
powerful exertions in cultivation, . 

To provide for the greateft-{cale of numbers, and of con- 
fequent want of fuftenance, is an object of necefflary exertion; 
and under that Supreme Providence which governs all 
things, thofe exertions may become powerful means of na- 
tional ftrength and profperity,* 

To proceed in our confiderations on the improvement of 
cattle.—T he {pecies of animals, which is underftood by the 
term neat cattle, is confefledly a noble and graceful ornament 
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* Inthe moft important point of view in which thefe fubjects 
can be confidered, i.e. the moral, the ferious obferver of improving 
art and nature may indulge a hope, that if it bea Zood for a f{maller 
number of inhabitants to live and be thankful for the means ofcom- 
fortable fuftenance, the combined objeét may in itfelf be amiable and 
worthy, in proportion to the extent to which it may be carried, 
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of our pafture-fields. he varieties arifing from climate, 
fituation, foil, and other lefs-known caufes, are ,obje&s in 
themfelves of curious obfervation and ftudy. The varieties, 
and fhades of difference, are almoft infinite; the difference 
in ftrength, ufefulnefs, and beauty, are no Jefs remarkable; 
and the whole of the fubject affords fcope for continual re- 
fletion, fkill in the preference, and ingenuity in the arrange- 
ment for propagation. All thefe are not only an allowable, 
but comparatively fpeaking, a worthy purfuit for the inge- 
nuity of man, to whofe care, and for whofe fervice, the 

animal in queftion feems to have been particularly deftined. 
It is not wonderful, then, that in an age’of curious en- - 
quiry and experiment men fhould be found devoting much 
of their attention to the improvement of this animal as a 
fcience.. The progrefs, fo far as it has gone, has rewarded 
both curiofity and coft. It muft be obvious to refleétion, 
that, though the ftandard of its beauty and perfeCtion be not 
eafily fixible in the géneral opinion, there are general prin- 
ciples attainable, by which comparative excellence may be 
ufefully determined; and thofe principles feem to be grow- 
ing towards maturity. There are fome particular fhapes 
and features of the animal which, at firft view, feem to chal- 
lenge a common confent, to the character of comely and 
beautiful. This diftinGtion is the more fpeedily and fully 
difcovered by thofe who, from the moft conftant habits of 
obfervation, are beft acquainted with the hidden qualities 
commonly attendant on particular fhapes and appearances ; 
but moft obfervers agree in foon pronouncing where beauty 
or deformity, fymmetry or its oppofite, remarkably appear. 
_In the variety of opinions, not yet reduced to a certain 
ftandard, it is not fettled that the greateft difpofition to the 
moft profitable fattening, in neat cattle, is proportioned to 
what is generally confidered as the moft beautiful ftructure 
of 
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of the animals. particularly with regard to the mould of the 
body. But few will be found to doubt, that fuch a difpo- 
fition is commonly connected with fome  characteriftics of 


‘the general frame, (conftituting what is commonly called 


kindlinefs;) as for inftance, that the fmaller and finer the 
head and neck, the finer and clearer the horn, the more 
lively the eye, the cleaner and more delicate the mouth and 
nofe, the ftraiter the back, the deeper the body, the fmaller 
the bone below the knee, the thinner and loofer the fkin, 
the finer the hair, &c. the greater is the probability of ex- 
peditious and profitable fattening. 
That cafual inftances of fach fattening may be found, 
where fome of thefe charaieriftics are wanting, will 
not be denied; for there are, throughout nature, particular 
exceptions to general rules, which it may be dificult to 
account for on any generally-acknowledged principles; but 
if general rules be foundly eftablifhed, (as we have before 
had occafion to remark) the cafual exceptions furnifh no 


_ folid arguments againft their adoption. On the contrary, 


in proportion as general rules are found to be ufeful guides 
in the choices men are to ‘make, the more important it be- 
comes that they be carefully ftudied and regarded in prac- 
tice. The ftrength of prejudice is great; and the opera- 
tion of prejudice in favour of thofe animals which have 
long obtained in a diftriét, is with difficulty overcome. 
Men of the fame purfuits are commonly prone to hope, 
that they and their forefathers have not been deceived, or 
have not been blameable'in their want of enquiry and their 
habits of reafoning; and it requires more opennefs to con- 
viclion, than men of moderate information are commonly 
capable of, to be ready to admit an erroneous judgment at 
the expence of their own pre-fuppofed knowledge. And 
too many are to be found, who apparently would rather 
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continue to fuftain and propagate a difadvantage, than take 
to themfelves the fuppofed* difcredit of inferior judgment or 
inferior fuccefs, however confequent upon the mere acciden- 
tal circumftances of their fituation, But this untoward 
difpofition among farmers, breeders, and graziers, is now 
happily leffening; and a fpirit of more liberal enquiry and 
conduét feems to be extending through the nation. 

For a breeder to poffefs cortect notions of the fources of 
improvement, it is neceflary to confider, where the moft 
complete animals for his purpofe are to be found, in a ftate 
of nature? Analogical reafoning may induce a general opi- 
nion in favour of finding thofe animals at home, natives of 
the climate, which may be moft ufeful and profitable in that 
climate. The probability is, that they wi// be found there 
in the mof? confiderable degree; although an opinion has 
been formed, as an exception to the general rule in fome 
cafes, and for fome purpofes; an opinion formed alfo by 
analogy, from the known improvement of our horles by 
admixture with the native races of Arabia. This adyantage 
may be real with refpect to /peed, /irength in proportion to 
the fize, and as to beauty; but whether as to an increafed 
difpofition to mature and to fatten, (main points of import- 
ance in the improvement of neat cattle) is not fo clear. 
That quicknefs of ftep, and ftrength in proportion to fize, 
(both important for draught) may be imparted to the ox 
by fuch admixture, is little doubted where the experiment 
has been fairly tried. Thefe advantages are fuppofed to 
have been afcertained by an admixture of the lighter, fmaller- 
boned French, Norman, and Guernfey, with fome of our 
own. But whether this produétion has been fuperior in 
thofe refpects to the unmixed natives of our own fouthern 
and fouth-weftern counties on’ the coaft, is yet confidered 
by fome as doubtful. Others ftrongly maintain the affir- 

mative; 
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mative; and this is no fmall proof of the general excellence 
of both. To our own counties on the coafts, and perhaps 
preferably to thofe parts of the coafts laft-mentioned, we 
may expect to refort for our own pureft and moit valuable 
breeds. Devon and Suffex prefent themfelves for our ap- 
probation. ‘The general fimilarity is ftriking,; but fome 
difference, as to coarfenefs about the head and neck, appears 
againit the Suffex race. 

In proportion as we recede towards the centre of the 
nation, we difcover the effects of accidental mixture, in a 
vait variety of colour, fize, and fhape; of comparative 
beauty and clumfinefs; difficult to be defcribed. An al- 
moft equally heterogenious mixture may be difcovered, as 
the produce of the interior parts of Scotland and Wales. 
Nor is this variety of deteriorated animals to be wondered 
at, when it is confidered how inattentive, till of late years, 
have been the great majority of breeders to feleCtion and 
improvement, in the propagation of neat cattle. The 
procuring of the number wanted in the fhorteft way fhould 
feem to have been the main object in view, till a more 
general intercourfe of breeders, by means of improved roads, 
became favourable to comparative obfervation and know- 
ledge. An attentive comparifon of propagated deformity, 
with the lefs mixed and more beautiful droves from the 
clearer, warmer atmofphere of the fouth weftern coatft, 
could not fail to ftrike and fuggeft ideas of more careful 
management in the bufinefs of breeding. ‘Thus we feem 
to have been indebted for new tafte. From whatever local 
caufe or caufes it has arifen, the fact feems to be generally 
admitted in thefe weftern counties, that the county of 
Devon furnifhes the moft uniform and generally-valuable 
race of neat cattle for the moft important ufes, and particu- 
larly for the purpofes of improving by mixture the ftock of 

interior 
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interior diftriSts, Nearly fimilar may, perhaps; be the ad- 
vantage of drawing aid from Suffex to diftris nearer that — 
county. Other kinds of admixture, for counties nearer 
approaching to northern and eajtern fhores, may poffibly be 
deemed equally important to the., But this latter idea 
may be confidered as more theoretical, and founded chiefly 
on the probability of lefs deterioration from chance admix- 
ture in new fituations. 

The partialities of the inhabitants of different diftrifis to’ 
thofe animals they are moft acquainted with, and which 
they can moft eafily procure, are not unnatural; and while 
thofe partialities are connected with a growing care to felect 
for breeding the faireft and fineft individuals of the different 
races and mixtures, the general advantage of improvement 
might be going on, though with unequal fuccefs, An 
uniform progrefs mult not be expected; and the ftandard of 
perfection will never be fixed. ‘There is, however, one 
great {cene of comparifon and inftruction to whiclt bteeders 
cannot be too attentive, for ftoring their minds with the 
principles of this fort of knowledge, and that is—the Londén 
market. There they will find, weekly, the moft varied 
affemblage of fhape and peculiarity; which any fpot, perhaps, 
on the habitable globe can furnifh. But if fymmetry and 
general excellence are valuable at once to the breeder and 
confumer, there the inhabitants of the Weft of England 
may difcover advantages in their own favour, which, how- 
ever unworthy to be the fubject of pride and exultation, 
may at leaft ferve to fatisfy them, that they have no need 
of reforting to diftant Britifh diftriéts for improvement of 
neat cattle. There the Devonfhire beafts, both oxen and 
females, and thofe of a mixture from that county, will bear 
the teft of a clofe comparifori with all others around them. - 
The obvious fiaenefs of bone and offal, and large quantity 
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of valuable flefh, in proportion to the weight of the whole 
animal, and in comparifon with the far-greater part of the 
market, are confpicuous, and we may fairly prefume, in- 
difputable. 

The extreme coarfenefs of a very large part of the beafts, 
fometimes brought to that vaft market, may ferve to convince 
an intelligent obferver, that a wide field. lies ftill open for 
improvement; however fimple and obvious the principles 
are on which that improvement might have been long — 
fince carried to comparative perfection. 

The continued zeal of the members of this Society, to- 
wards the attainment of fuch an object, gives fome earnéft 
that it-qwill be attained. The publick ploughing-contefts, 
particularly the laft near Piper’s-Inn, may be confidered as 
fully proving the excellence of Devonfhire oxen, and thofe 
mixed with French, for fpeedy and effeftual labour; info- 
much, that their eafy performances, on that occafion, have 
become difcredited in other counties. And the expedition 
with which they fatten, after many years of profitable la- 
bour, and the fuperior price they will generally produce 
from the butcher, are undoubted proofs that the growing 
preference is well founded. 

The French, or Norman, ‘race, fo generally heretofore 
prized for milkinefs, gentlenefs, and hardinefs of living, 
will not fail to grow in efteem, for refining and bringing 
back to a better quality all coarfe and mongrel ftock, with 
which they fhall be mixed. And the ftature to which oxen 
of this race will grow on moderate, but efpecially on good, 
keep,* is an anfwer to any objection raifed againft the dimi- 


* This fact has been fully exemplified, under the care of Mr. 
Davis, in the park of the Marquis of Batu, at Longleat, and may 


be frequently confirmed by obferyation in Smithfield market. 
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nutive fize of the cows. . But however fome weftern geri- 
tlemen and breeding farmers may withhold their affent front 
the advantages hereby held out, (and fome fuch exceptions 
are to be expected) one principle mut be contended for, in 
the concurrent language of ‘experience and fkill in this 
Society, That no offspring, if it can be avoided, fhould be raifed 
ta maturity but from the fineft-boned, cleane/t-headed, and befi- 
fefbed of every ftock, both male and female. By a clofe adhe- 
rence to this rule, the improvement that might be made, 
even among his own ftock, by almoft any breeder, in a few 
years would become ftriking, important, and influential. A 
clofe adherence to this principle of choice at home,-and in 
occafional purchafes at publick markets, will foon convince 
any man of common fenfe, how unneceffary it is for com- 
mon farmers to give the enormous prices we have fometimes 
heard of, for chances of improvement in horned cattle! 


SHEEP. 
Of this animal little remains to be faid, in addition to the 
remarks which have been already made in former pages of 


the Society’s publications. That no particular defcription 


of fheep is likely to be pronounced by the general voice as 
beft for all fituations, is clear; and the fact is confirmed by 
progreffive experience, and the foundeft reafon. ‘That the 
Leicefterfhire, or what are called by the theep-breeders of 
that county the new Leice/terfhire, fort, is growing in eftima- 
tion for inclfures is certain. And it muft be noted with 
pleafure, that among the improvements of thefe breeders 
that of wool is faid'to be increafing. If by any happy crofs- 
ing and care they can carry this object confiderably further, 
without lofing any valuable peculiarity of carcafe for expe- 
ditious fatting and general confumption, they will render a 
further very material fervice to their country. Whoever 

looks 
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looks over the largeft Smithfield market, will fee abundant 
evidence of the eftimation in which the new Leicefterfhire 
carcafe is held; and though when fatted to the enormous 
degree in which it has been exhibited at Bath, the meat 
ceafes to be a delicate article, either to the fight or tafte— 
the new Leicefterfhire mutton moderately fatted, as it 
fhould be, is undoubtedly a good article for the nation. It 
has been a matter of frequent enquiry, What can be the 
motive for laying on fuch a quantity of fat, as the Society 
has been frequently treated with the fight of ?—It has been 
as frequently faid by perfons enquiring for the reafon, that 
utility does not appear jn this matter—for fuch a quantity 
of fat cannot be eaten fre/h, and if falted, fuch mutton is far 
inferior to bacon, if not more co/fly.* The anfwer com- 
monly fuggefted has been, that the fcheme was doubtlefs in- 
tended to thew, to what degree of fatnefs fuch fheep were 
capable. of being fed. ‘This has ftill been unfatisfactory, 
becaufe it has been readily fuppofed, that almoft every other 
race of fheep may be made equally fat, on paftures and food. 
adapted to fat them—and fome in company with Leicefters, 
The better objects would be to fhew by example, What 
is the degree of fatnefs moft proper for any fheep for ge- 
heral confumption; and how foon, on a given kind of com- 
mon food, the animal may be expected to attain that ufeful 
degree of fatnefs? 


* Some ftrong advocates for this kind of ftock have doubted, or 
feem to doubt, whether pig-meat can be rendered cheaper than 
mutton. The vaft difference in the article of fecundity is, however, 
fo far forth, in favour of {wine; the expence of fattening, per 
pound weight, is another branch of the queftion lefs eafily deter- 
minable; and wa0/ is an object of great collateral confequence. But 
¢onfidered apart from this laft article, it would moft likely be found, 
that fwine, of a good edible fize, may be rendered cheapeft by 
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The South-Down race, at, once for inclofures and for 
down-walks, are growing in repute after progreffive trial. 
The fuperior quality of the wool of this latter race, added 
to that of the mutton, will not fail to enfure a continuance 
of the eftimation in which they are held, in a large part of 
South-Britain. The increafing zeal of the Suffex farmers 
for improving, by felection and care, their native and inva- 
luable breed of fheep, cannot be too much applauded. 
This fpirit was difplayéd on a large fale, in the moft liberal 
manner, at the fummer exhibition at Lewes in 1798—a 
fpectacle which the Secretary of this Society thought it a 
part of his publick duty to witnefs; and it is with pleafure 
he can bear teftimony to the fair and exemplary manner in 
which the exhibition was made. To fee thirty or forty 
farmers bring forth each ten picked ewes of the fame age 
from his flock, and place them in open pens fide by fide in 
along rank, for the whole country to compare and im- 
prove by, while the premiums feemed to be an inferior ob- 
ject; and at the fame time exhibiting for premiums and 
fale fome of the fineft rams in the country, was no common 
occurrence. The landlords and chief gentlemen of the 
diftri& mingling with thofe farmers, encouraging their te- 

‘nants in their ufeful emulation, and taking a part with 
-them in the rural and peaceful conteft, were circumftances 
of additional pleafure. 

It is not poffible for the-fheep-owners of every great 
diftri& to exhibit in like manner and to equal effect, for 
few are the races that can vie with the South-Down; but 
every race is capable of fome improvement, by care in the 
felection for breeding-ftock; and without fuch care will fail 
of that improvement, if not degenerate.” No flock is found 
without fhewing fome difference in goodnefs of fhape, and 
perhaps a confiderable one in wool. And whenever indi- 
: . viduals 
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} viduals appear, which are at once preferable in oth points 


of view, (not only a poflible but a common cafe) ‘care 
fhould be taken to preferve them, whether male or female, for 
propagation. ‘This care would foon produce great improve- 
ment. Publick comparifon for fmall prizes would eftablith 
characteriftic excellences, diffufe emulation, furnifh a mar- 
ket-for whatever excellence might be otherwife deftroyed, 
-and perpetuate the ufeful ftrife. 

On this topic of /e/ection for breeding, admonition cannot 
well be too urgent. For the difadyantage arifing from the 
neglect of it is one of the greateft in the mifmanagements of 
a flock; and-than fuch neglect, in common praégtice, no- 
thing has been more frequent. By that kind of attention 
which is fometimes paid to feleStion, we occafionally fee 
refpeCtable farmers bring their flocks to great uniformity of 
fize, and in fome of the longer-legged races and mixtures 
to a gigantic ftature; as though all excellence confifted in 
the largenefs and bold appearance of the animal; bearing a 
prodigious pair of horns upon a large head, and ftanding on 
legs of equal coarfenefs! The fleece, if regarded.at all, is 

“regarded with fmall attention to the finenefs of the pile, and 

elaftic quality for clothing manufacture. The reverfe of 
this conduct would be attended with no extraordinary 
trouble: true critical attention might be eafily paid—habit 
would render it familiar and delightful—the advantage in 
ultimate profit would be certain. 

It is natural for a man to be attached to a flock of his 
own breeding, anda kind to which perhaps his anceftors 
had beeri accuftomed; a total change is a ferious thing; 
and fuch a change fhould never be lightly refolved on, or 
without a fair comparative experiment, on a fufficient feale, . 
againft the old race of fheep. But obftinate incredulity is 
the enemy of «// improvement. And here, on the fubject 
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of change of Jheep, the writer mutt not omit an inftance of 
attachment and perfeverance which he laft fummer had 
occafion to remark, in a journey from London to Lewes. 

One of the firft objets of fheep-ftock which occurred, 
in the ftage from Croydon, was a flock of /arge fheep at a 
diftance. On approaching them for examination, and to 
converfe with the fhepherd, they were found to bea flock of 
Wiltthires. Surprifed to find them within boundaries 
fuppofed to have been almoft facred to the South-Down, 
the writer made the fhepherd explain, as well as he could, 
the reafon of the choice. He faid, his mafter was almoft the 
only man in the neighbourhood who continued to keep 
this kind of ftock; but he believed his mafter was afraid to 
alter, left another fort fhould not anfwer; he having been 
ufed to keep a fatting and lean flock of thefe wethers for 
many years. ‘That when bought and fent him at Michael- 
mas, they generally, as he underftood, coft about one 
guinea per head; what they fetched, when fold off fat, he 
Was not quite certain of, but thought the moft common 
price was about two guineas per head.* However, the 
fhepherd proceeded voluntarily to remark, that the Jean 
{tock of this race were certainly too large for his mafter’s 
keep; they ftrolled partly on the wafte and partly on inclo- 
fures in the day, and were folded on the fallows at night; 
but kept themfelves thin and poor in this courfe. “That all 
the neighbouring farmers kept South-Down flocks, which 
‘they reckoned did better, becaufe they kept themfelves iz 
better order on the fame hind of land and the fame food. ‘The 
account was in fubftance what one fhould expect to hear, 
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* Thefe prices mult be fuppofed to vary with feafons; and prac- 
tical judges know, that to fix, or fuppofe, an average value of live 
ftock, on any given number of Years, is not eafy. 
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and which was really heard without regret, or difpofition to 
blame, for his great caution, the honeft perfeverinz farme~, 
We mutt hazard, before we leave him, an opinion, that 


though -he may poflibly gain lefs than fome of his neigh- 


bours for a few years, heis, if no fluggard, one of the moft 
ufeful.men of the diftri&t. He keeps up a ftandard by 
which many others may prove the value of their experiments, 
and without whofe cautien and fteadinefs more doubtful 
conclufions may be drawn; while the J/atene/s of his con- 
viction, if a little wrong in itfelf with regard to him, may 


operate at laft the more powerfully in his favour, or that 


of his fucceffor on the fame fpot. Let no man, therefore, 
fneer at or triumph over him, on account of his own early 
fuccefs; but rather refpect him for his aid, in, the moft cer- 
tain eftablifhment of important facts. : 

Thefe refleions will not be confidered as fuggefting an 
idea, that the growing opinion of general advantage from a 
wider introduction of the South-Down breed of fheep is 
erroneous; on the contrary, we need not doubt but that 
the growing alteration is defenfible, and will be found an 
improvement to a very confiderable extent. 

Time and obfervation will fhew how far di/riZ and local 
circumftances will affect the continuance of thofe characterif- 
tics, which are now fuppofed to belong to the race of 
animals in queftion. ‘The natural bounds (if there be fuch) 
of prefervation as to /hape, /ize, and wool, may ever be diffi- 
cult to afcertain—and long ftages of obfervation may elapfe, 
from the prefent degree of knowledge, before the idea, now 
fpeculative, may become verified, whether any fuppoled 
peculiar race of fheep, or other ufeful animals, will, or will 
not, materially change by continued propaga’ion in a new 
fituation?—If the fact be, that original differences were 


naturally produced by peculiarities of various diftricts, it 
will, 
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will, perhaps, not be doubted, tha’ ary confiderable remove 
of any particular defcription of fheep, will be unfavourable to 
the perfeét continuance of their characteriftics. But thefe 
reflections, however well-founded, may furnith no juft rea- 
fon againft real advantages of frequent removals and trials 
of thofe races, faid to be found, on the whole, the moft 
profitable. 


SWINE. 


Another branch of practical improvement in live ftock, 
though nof*the moft elegant, may be confidered, in fome 
points of view, as little inferior to the two foregoing, i.e. 
fwine. The importance of this article has long been ac- 
knowledged, by its general ufe in victualling the people of 
numerous countries, ancient and modern. What may have 
been the degrees of attention paid to the choice or improve- 
ment of fwine in other courtries, or by our anceftors in 
this, may be a fubject not eafily fettled, were the enquiry of 
more importance. But from fome caufes, connected per- 
haps with the natural indelicacy, and unpleafant effluvia of 
the animal, it has been lefs efteemed as an article of live 
ftock, than from its importance it deferves; and, compara- 
tively, few farmers (who are moft commonly the breeders) 
have been known to pay much attention to its felection and 
improved fhape. That negligence, however, has of late 
given place to confiderable care and judgment in many of 
our modern improvers of ftock. And never did a neglected 
animal promife fairer to reward fuch ‘attention. ; 
Whether we confider bacon and pork as fubftantial articles 
of food generally relifhed when well cured, or as articles 
which may moft expeditioufly be brought in-aid of a coun- 
try, in a time of fearcity, the hog is of incalculable value. 
The vaft variety of refufe liquid, and of vegetable fubftances, 
too 
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too frequently wafted, by which this animal may be partly 
fuftained, in numerous fituations as well as in farm-yards, 
befides the value of its manure for gardens, orchards, and 

‘farms, are better known than regarded. And few are the 
country cottagers, having the benefit of a garden, or even 
tradefmen in towns, who have any confiderable back-ground, 
but may conftantly fuftain gne or more pigs, and eafily bring 
them to a fize for pork, at_fmall expence. But much of 
this convenience will-depend on the find of {wine which 
fhall be generally propagated’ for fale—and fomething on 
the expofure and conftruétion, for drainage and cleanlinefs, 
of the fties in which they are kept. Proverbial as is the 
dirtinefs of fwine, perhaps few animals will better pay for a 
little attention in a confined ftate, by a conftant draining 
away of their ding. and water. Thefe laft obfervations, in- 
deed, are chiefly applicable to fwine of a fufficient age to be 
confined for pork or {mall bacon. For porkers, the farmer, 
who thinks it worth his.while to cultivate this kind of ftock, 
has particular advantages of yard-room, in which they may 
‘range at large without further confinement than convenient 
boundaries around his houfe. And the expedition with 
which a litter of pigs, of a natural {mall fize, will grow 
almoft fufficiently fat in the open air, and on the common 
produce of the farm-houfe and garden, aided by a little re- 
fufe corn, is truly encouraging. 

This humble animal appears to furnifh an exception to 
the general theory before-mentioned, that thofe articles moft 
advantageous in any climate may be expected to be found as the 
natives of that climate. Yor however valuable our zative 
fwine may be rendered by careful felection, it is no uncom- 
mon preference which is now given, either to the genuine 
Chinefe race, or a mixture of that Face with fome of the 
fmalleft and moft compact of our own.—Certain it is, that 

; the 
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the Chinefe race come fooneft to maturity, propagate fafteft, 
and for porkers are a very delicate and valuable article of 
ftock. . Their faculty of propagation, if clofely encouraged, 
is extremely rapid. And their power of living and thriving 
on grafs, clover, and other green vegetables, is moft remark- 
able. Their diminutive fize, indeed, renders them objects 
of only partial eftimation; but this is eafily corrected by 
admixture. And to fuch breeders as regard properly the 
utility of fwine, this produce is not the leaft amufive among 
the articles of breeding-{tock. 

The frequent killing of roaffing-pigs, at three or four 
weeks old, may be reckoned among the moit exceptionable 
Juxuries of the epicure; efpecially in a country where fo 
many thoufands of poor are often con(trained to live, for a 
‘long time together, without a tafte of animal food. . They 
might be far better accommodated by a more vigorous at- 
tention to the raifing and propagation of pork, by means of 
thefe faft-growing and excellent little animals.—But, if de- 
‘Ticacies are to be ftudied, it requires but little conformity of 
the palate to relifh the joints of fuch fimall porkers, as little, 
if at all, inferior to roafting-pigs taken from the teat. in- 
deed, one might reafonably confider the larger food as the 
moft removed from indelicacy of eating; certainly it is the 
moft nutritious. 

Large bacon, and the fubftantial ham, the produce of 
‘breeds on a larger fcale, will be called for, and of courfe 
they will be fufficiently fupplied by thofe who continue their 
preference to the large breeds of hogs; but the excellent 
famples of middle-fized fat and ftore {wine, partly a mixture 
with the Chinefe, which were produced at this Society’s 
Annual Meeting of the lait year, furnifhed not only the 
ftrongeft evidence of the value of fuch a mixture, but the 


moft full reconamendation of fuch a beautifully-compact 
breed 
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breed to all gentlemen, farmers, and others, who think amy 
ufeful preference in fwine not below their notice. 
Confidered in a national point of view, fuch improve- 
ments, and an ample fupply of the pig-market, are of the 
firft confequence. For many months together, when beef 
and mutton were at an enormous price, too high to admit 
of poor, and even middling, families affording to eat them, 
pork and bacon, from a feafonable exertion of the breeders, 
were at fo moderate a price, as to make the {carcity of other 
articles but little felt. In fome of our markets good pork 
was to be purchafed at little more than half the price per 
pound that the beft beef and mutton were fold at. And 
here it muft not be deemed an arrogant claim, which ‘the 
Bath and Weft of England Society may make, to feafonable 
ufefulnefs in this matter. In the year 1796, it will be re- 
collected, how great was the alarm through the country 
of an apprehended more-general fearcity than was even then 
felt. “The moft ftrenuous exertions for the production of 
potatoes, and the moft fpeedy increafe of the number of pzgs, 
were confidered as the moft obvious means, under Provi- 
dential bleffing, of obviating the threatened difficulty. The 


_ latter exertion efpecially was recommended to the country 


in a prefling paragraph, drawn up at the inftance of fome of 
our moft aétive and provident members, and circulated 
through almoft all the newfpapers of the nation. This 


_ paragraph called on all perfons who pofleffed a fow capable 


of fpeedy breeding, to embrace that mode of contributing 


a thare of the general fupply. The confequence was, the 


moft feafonable and expeditious aid. he benefit of the 
happy general exertion was foon felt, to the comfort, and, 
perhaps, in alarge degree to the quiet, of the country. And 


_ this is the more remarkable, when the vaft confumptioa, 


and neceffary watte, of furnifhing large navies, and armies 
encamped, are confidered. On 
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On a fubje&t of fuch national confequence, every ufeful 
argument fhould be thrown out by thofe whofe profeffed 
province it is to keep the nation attentive*to the great bu- 
finefs of home fupply, and efpecially at a time when fo 
much uncertainty refts on the practicability of a future 
foreign one. ‘The prefent times are new and awful. And 
if the bountiful Author of all plenty has not fo great a 
controverfy with this nation as to render human exertions 
vain, we may humbly hope, that, by continued attention to 
the eafy object before us, our fupply of nutritious food may 
be fectired; but the means muft be employed. Beef and 
mutton are again become uncommonly dear; the-prices 
may ftill advance—for the late feverity of the lambing feafon 
may have been deftructive to more than the common pro- 
portion. Should this prove to be the cafe, the effect will 
be felt through another year. To numerous gentlemen 
who will read this book, the reiterated exertions of fmall 
pig-breeding may yet be feafonable and moft ufeful. If the 
objeét be worthy at all, attention to the sind of produce 
cannot be a matter of indifference. Not only the fmalleft 
come fooneft to perfection, or to an ufeful growth, but will 
make the greateft proof on fteamed potatoes, and other 
vegetable fubfiances, with the leaft neceffary proportion of 
corn, 


Gentlemen will not fail to find amufement, as 
well as profit, in this humble fpecies of breeding, in propor- 
tion to the care they take in felecting their fort—avoiding ~ 
the long, coarfe, large-eared, large-boned, and unfhapely 
animals, which in many places ftill too much abound, merely 
from negligence and want of difcrimination. 

A remarkable inftance of this inattention, as it occurred 
to the writer of thefe remarks in his aforefaid journey to- 
wards Lewes laft fammer, may not be improperly fet down 
here, from minutes and reflections then made. 

In 
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In the diftri@ of the Wiltthire flock another incident 
occurred, which gave rife to fome enquiry and reflection. 
In an oat ftubble (for fo early as the 3d of Auguft of this 
year, many oat and barley, as well as wheat, ftubbles were 
to. be feen) a large number of {wine, chiefly breeding-fows 
and litters of half-grown pigs, appeared; they were kept by 
two little fwineherds. Curiofity was excited to clofe in- 
fpeCtion. ‘The ftock belonged to a neighbouring gentleman, 
who, it feemed, had chofen this branch of breeding and 
fattening. The number, which was pretty large, afforded 
a confiderable variety of kind and fhape. A more hetero- 
geneous mixture will be feldom feen in a breeder’s pofleffion. 
The variety was moft remarkable among the fows. The 
principal boar was a mixture from the Chinefe breed—~ 
handfome in the body and limbs, but unnaturally long and 
coarfe in the head. On the whole, he feemed to have 
greatly fuffered in fhape from injudicious admixture. “The 
offspring generally partook of his figure, in the leaft agree- 
able particularities, Ufeful as this kind of animal is to this 
country, and moft others, in different parts of the world, 
perhaps none has received in England lefs critical attention 

“from profeffed breeders. The lefs reafon can be affigned 
for this negle&t, becaufe no animal may be confidered as 
having fewer points of profit attaching to it, beyond the 
fpeedy yrowth and maturity of the carcafe. The covering 
of coat and fkin are chiefly of very fmall confequence to 
manufactures. The quantity or coarfenefs of bone and 
offal are objeéts which will be deemed of no lefs confe- 
quence than in other animals; at leaft in proportion to the 
general value. Hence it fhould feem, that a: very fimple 
procefs of reafoning would fix the perfection of this animal 

tothe quicknefs of its growth to maturity, and its greateft 

_ Proportion of the moft valuable parts of the carcafe. And 
thefe 
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thefe objects will be eafily allowed to attach to the fmalleft, 
moft compaét, and fmall-boned bodies. The Chinefe race, 
or that mixed with one of our own fmalleft and moft fuitable 
varieties—or rather with individuals of fuch defcriptions, 
which may be felecied for the purpofe, and the produce after- 
wards kept diftin& in propagation, feems to be the fimple 
plan for excellence in this bufinefs.—-W hen it is confidered , 
that the fmaller animals are certainly not lefs prolific, and 
fooner come to the period of breeding than large ones—that 
they will fubfitt on fhorter food, get fpeedily into good cafe, 
where large ones will look lean; fat fooner, and when 
killed, yield meat more fine for general confumption, as 
pork, or as fmall bacon; that none excel them in flavour; 
one fhould think the balance in favour of the careful propa- 
gation of fuch a race, by fuch a breeder as we have alluded 
to, would have been almoft certain;—that it was next to 
impoffible for an educated man of fortune to engage on fuch 
a feale of breeding, with ideas foincorre&! At any rate, 
the chance-medly fyftem, while it betrays want of refle€tion} 
ufeful tafte, and the proper fpirit of example, is certainly to 
be blamed. We have often heard of large {wine-breeders, 
for the purpofe of general experiment as to profit, when 
compared with other kinds of flock; but we have feen too 
little of difcrimination and fyjtem in fwine-breeding itfelf; 
as though this animal, which, from its aforefaid quicknefs 
of propagation, and the different convertible ufes of its fleth, 
is, perhaps, (Jike the potatoe among vegetables) of more 
real confequence to the bulk of the nation than any other, 
were to be the laft to receive improvement. The gentle- 
man in queftion, however, more certainly than the farmer 
with the Wiltfhire flock, we may ftill pronounce u/eful ta 
fuiety on a wrong principle; and if he has perfeverance 


enough to continue Jong in negligence and error, we will 
hope 
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hope that dozens of his neighbours, and many cafual ob- 
‘fervers by the way-fide, fhall profit by his bad example. 


MART fot CATTLE, &c. 


The better to bring under publick notice, and to promote 
the fale and diffufion’ of valuable ftock, this Society has 
judged it ufeful to inftitute, on the day following the Annyal 
Meeting in Bath, a 4Zart for fuch fale; and to invite the 
attention of fpirited members of the Society, and the pub- 

* Tick at large to this object.—The Mayor and Corporation 
_ of the city; having been confulted on the occafion, replied by 
the fulleft approbation and concurrence; and it remains to 
” be feen, how far, under fuch united patronage, the publick 
improvement fhall be benefited.—It is not intended to en- 
courage an expofure of cattle of all kinds and qualities— 
that would not anfwer the main views of the Society; but 
chiefly thofe, whether neat cattle, fheep, horfes, or fwine, 
which have either real or fuppofed excellence, in* their fe- 
_ veral fhapes and qualities to recommend them. It is con- 
fidered that a fuppofition of excellence may be attached to 
_ fome animals of fmall value; but if the exhibition be made 
from that motive, however erroneous, the contraft that may 
_ be formed by placing fuch famples by the fide of more per- 
a: fe& and beautiful ones, and before the beft judges, may 
4 anfwer an important end, by rectifying errors of opinion, 
and improving the general judgment———The feafon of 
+ “the year is favourable to a large confumption of fat animals 
_ Of various kinds at Bath, and confequently to the obtaining 
of fair prices. “Ihe numerous company of gentlemen, and 
capital farmers, then commonly in town, will moft likely 
"render the rifque very fmall indeed, of having to drive back, 
for want of fale, any lean ftock, that may be particularly 
excellent in its kind. 


WOOL, 
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The. progrefs of particular branches of our woollen 
manufactures, and the particular ftate of European politicks, 
have lately contributed to raife the price of Spanifh wool 
to an uncommon height, proportioned to the difficulty of 
importation. This gradual effect has at length alarmed the 
fine broad-cloth manufaéturers, and apparently fo the 
Board of Agriculture. Much is due to the timely exertions 
of all publick bodies, actuated by patriotifm, and moving ° 
with difcretion; efpecially in critical times; and if their 
exertions fhould even fail of the fuccefs they aim at, the 
motive is good, and will dire&tly or indirectly produce fome 
good effefts. The publick mind muft on many occafions- 
be ftimulated, . before it will feek expedients, or underftand 
the power of devifing them; and no effort, on the great 
whole, can be ufelefs in the field of knowledge. 

Any effort to fupply, from native produce, the place of 
aforeign import, in fo great an article of confumption as 
wool, may prove ineffeétual; and, on our prefent feale of 
manufacture and trade, molt likely will do fo. It may be 
found impoffible to fupply all our looms and merchants 
from our own flocks, however improved—however at- 
tempted to be multiplied; but though smu/tiplication cannot 
be pufhed beyond natural bounds—improvement of our 
flocks, by that fele€tion and admixture which have been 
already dwelt on, may go far. Juft as far as it can be car- 
ried wifely, it is our duty to carry it. And though the 
fyftem of driving our flocks over the hills of extenfive dif- 
tricts, to counteract varieties of atmofphere, cannot be 
realized here as in Spain; we may by felection, by crofling, 
by cotting in winter, &c. gradually add a much larger num- 
ber of fine fleeces than the difference between ‘ 300,000 

and 
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and §00,0007* annually, And, perhaps, much more than 
‘this may be done, with fome national advantage too, as to 
the carcafe, without materially trenching on the fupply of 
different kinds of wool wanted for the various other woollen 
manufactures of the kingdom; the lofs of axy of which 
~ mutt be guarded againft.—But if, after all, there be found 
exifting pofitive reafons why we /bal/ want a foreign import 
of this raw material, thofe pofitive reafons need not ferioufly 
alarm us. Our tried and known ability to purchafe and 
pay, fo long as that ability lafts, (and it will laft as long as 
foreizn demand for our broad-cloth) will always fecure us 
a preference, directly or indirectly, in foreign markets. 
Any exception to this rule muft be temporary, and will moft 
likely be gradually rectified, when it fhall occur; for even a 
fearcity will foon be followed by a reflux and abatement in 
’ the market, as in the cafes of moft other marketable articles. 
In the mean time there can be no doubt, but that for home 
confumption the quantity of Englifh wool, fofar as it can be 
{pared for making beft cloth, may be rendered fufficiently fine 
for all the purpofes of warmth and decency. ‘Thefe confi- 
derations may ferve to fet the minds of Englifhmen much 
at eafe refpecting apprehenfions of any permanent difficulty, 
or advance in the price of woollen clothing. Corn, fruits, 
and fat and lean animals vary in price, according to the general 
demand, and the quantity on the market. * So alfo cotton, 
hemp, flax, filk, wool, &c. and we have fmall reafon to ap- 
prehend, from the prefent {tate of Europe and its manufac- 
tures, that “this country is in danger of fuffering any 
material prohibition or rival/hip 


a a ee 


* See the {peech of Lord Somrrvitve’ to the Board of Agri- 
culturé, March 14, 1799. 
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_ Thefe confiderations are judged feafonable, by way of 
balance to the otherwife gloomy idea, that our power of 
home fupply is uriequal to all our demands for wool; and 
that it »u/? be unequal feems clear, from various points of 
calculation. For if it be true, as has been ftated, that in 1797 
were imported into this country more than 30,000 packs, 
each about 2 cwt. or 6,720,000 lbs. of Spanifh wool; that in 
atime of peace an average import of 25,000 packs, or 
5,600,000, may, according to former averages, be required; 
and that, reckoning 31b. to the fleece, 1,866,666 additional 
theep in this country would be required to fupply the demand, 
we could not expect to augment aur ftock of fheep in that 
proportion, without changing the tafte of the inhabitants 
very largely from other articles to mutton, as food. And 
could we even do that, the large decreafe of the number of 
beeves and calves muft alarmingly decreafe the home fupply 
of neat fkins for deather; the different kinds of which have 
already advanced far more in price than woolhas done. Nor 
is leather fo little important, but that a proportionable in- 
creafe of imported fkins mu/? be bad, under all the expenfive 
difficulties that may pofiibly attend it;—perhaps greater at 

fome future time than the import of wool itfelf. 
Refpecting Englifh wool, (undoubtedly a very important 
article) a general complaint exifts, that the growers of im- 
proved fleeces are now unable to procure from the buyers a 
price for fine wool, proportionate to the improvement of 
quality. This difcouraging circumftance operates much 
again{t improvement; and for this reafon it has been fug- 
gefted, that it is defirable to have convenient local depofitaries 
for fine wool,-in principal parts and places, near the cloth- 
ing manufaélories, to the end that a better diftinétion of 
the prices may be made and {ettled—Such an alteration 
mutt be gradual; but the fooner a beginning is made, the 
better 
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better encouragement will be fecured for our home improve- 
ments of quality. In the Weft of England, the chief corn- 
market towns, and the port of Briftol, are confidered as the 
moit favourable places for the eftablifhment of fuch ufeful 
marts. Wool, to thofe towns, may eafily be fent on loads 
of corn, and by trading veffels. 

Under the idea of znclofure, the writer muft refpectfully 
refer to fome particular opinions delivered by the Jnthly 
Reviewers, in their remarks on his Introduétion to the 
Eighth Volume of thefe Papers;* but he mutt firft exprefs | 
the pleafure he felt on finding his fentiments, on impertant 


“topics in general, approved and applauded, both by thefe 


able criticks, and the authors of the Azalytical Review, for 
the fame month. To ftand under the fan@ion of fuch 
judgment, is at once flattering and encouraging to-a man 
whofe warmeft with is that of contributing to the improve- 
ment, mental and focial, of his fellow-citizens, , 

The Monthly Reviewers ‘laudably deprecate the confe- 
quences of a permanent general Inclofure Bill, not duly 
guarded by claufes and provifions, founded on the mof? liberal 
and patriotick principles.—In this general fentiment theyare 
joined by every wife and good man, who has thought on 
the fubject. What thofe claufes and provifions thould be, 
might become (like all other queftions) fubjects of fome 
variety of opinion; but in the event of 4 ferious attempt 
to frame fuch a bill, it is probable the fhades of difference 
would not be very wide, on the moft important points. 
We might fairly hope to fee the interefts of the Lord of 
the Manor and of the Re¢tor, with an allotment of land for 
the poor, and for wood plantation, duly adjyfted, according 
to their refpective importance. But any imperfeftion, con- 
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fequent on the frailty of human forefight, might be 4fter- 
wards lefiened;. and the perfection of a bill, which would 
bear, as to its principles, the moft able criticifm, and in its 
application the fevereft trial, may be expected, as a fair 
confequence of due deliberation. 

But one, anda firft, obje<t of fuch a bill mutt be, the turn- 
ing the greateft poffible quantity of land to ax improved account. 
Now, with all the deference which the writer feels for fuch 
authority, he muft beg leave, in’ the name of many Mem- 
bers of this Society, to differ from the Menthly Reviewers, 
refpecting their claim of “ a very wide border to be pre- 
ferved on each fide of the publick roads.”,—Cui bono? If 
to be cultivated, would it not be better inclofed? And can 
it be equally productive if uncultivated? If the benefit of a 
fummer track for horfes and carriages were any object, it 
would be chiefly an half-yearly one; and would not the -x/e 
be fo far forth deftructive of the natural produce, for any 
kind of food? Where there are no fummer roads, will not 
briers, rufhes, docks, thiftles, and numerous weeds abound? 
‘Tn flat, and in all moift fituations, fuch a ufe of borders 
would be prevented by frequent era/: trenches, to carry off the 
water from the roads to the main ditches. Where fuch 
borders are referved for digging /fone or gravel, are they not 
commonly deformed and dangerous? If fuch large refer- 
vations are to be made for cafual fencing in, for the future 
purpofe of cottaze-building and gardens, is not fucha general - 
provificr! improvident as to the feale of !t? Uncertain as to its 
ufe? And liable to become ragged and irregular by that ufe? 
If it be called for, asa {pace by the way-fide, for the grazing 
of cattle for cottagers, to which no man has a particular 
right, and which, therefore, no man will take any pains to 
keep decent, it muft be lefs valuable to individuals than a 
fmall portion of their own, fenced in and appropriated. 

: ' If, 


‘ 
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If, laftly, it be confidered as a benefit to the publick, for 
the browfing of {tray or travelling cattle; it muft be a benefit 
to that publick, purchafed at a /s/s, in proportion as a rude 
uncultivated furface is Jefs productive and valuable than an 
inclofed and improved one. The common modern allow- 
ance, therefore, of forty feet fhould feem to be abundantly 
fufficient, for all ufeful purpofes. 

But if thefe ftriCtures are infufficient objeGtions to very 


wide borders, the writer would be extremely happy to rectify 


his ideas by the fuperior ones of the gentlemen, whom he 
now prefumes to addrefs, if they would be pleafed to exprefs 
them—for few men can think more highly of their abilities— 
no one can wifh more to avail himfelf of their criticifm. 

Refpecting the articles which compofe this volume, they 
will be found to be mifcellaneous, as heretofore.—And as 
one or more of them may be liable to a former objection, 
i. é. of being fomewhat foreign from the bufinefs of agricul- 
ture, and on that account the lefs proper, it is right, once 
for all, to offer the general anfwer to fuch objeétions. 
This Society has from its commencement given its chief 
attention to agricultural fubjefts; but, as its title has al- 
ways announced a more general fcope of patronage, by ta- 
king in Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, it is confidered 
as perfectly confiftent with its plan, to admit occafional 
papers from ingenious writers, which may rank under either 
head. And fuch writers, on topics‘of general concern, 
whether members of this Society or not, will not fail to be 
treated with refpe¢t—and the Society’s invitation of their 
correfpondence is hereby again renewed. 


W. MATTHEWS, Secretary. 


. wt 

N.B. It having been judged proper to give in this volume 
Mr. Sote’s lift and charaéters of Englifh Graffes, the queftion 
of giving alfo engraved fpecimens, to render the article more 
complete, did not efcape the Committee. But to avoid both 
improper incumbrance and expence, it was deemed fufficient 
to give engravings of about one dozen of the moft valuable 
Meadow-Grafles, as ranked by our judicious botanift. That 
number of engraved fpecimens is therefore given, and jt is 
hoped with fufficient accuracy, to enable the common farmer 
to diftinguifh them in his paftures, and to colle& their feed 
if he pleafes. 


Thofe Plates to be placed together between pages 164, 165. 

The Plate of Harrows, Drags, Drain-Plough, &c. between 
pages 214 and 215. 

The Table of the Weight of Stock between 290 and 291. 


OT ———-——— — ESE __—S Se 
ERRATA. 
In Introduction—4th line from the bottom, p. viii. for 71, read 7s. 
Page 97, read ArT. X. 

105, read ArT. XI. 


Ito, read ArT. XII. 
130, 6th line from the bottom, for ax ingenuous read ingenious. 


LETTERS 


TO. 


THE BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE 1, 


_ A Series of Experiments in the Currure of Po- 
TATOES, with Remarks on the same, anil on the 
general Culture of this valuable Root. 


(By the Rev. ALexanper CaMpBELt.) 


_ SIR, Kilcalmonell, Nov. 1, 1795. 


eee of your application to me through 
Mr. M‘Neix1, I fend you an abftra& of the refult 

of my Experiments on Potatoes, with fome obferva- 
- Gions arifing therefrom. As your being at Bath leads 
me to fuppofe, that you intend laying them before 
the very refpeétable Society at that place, for the 
VOL. Ix. B advancement 


advancement of agricultural knowledge, I have like- 
wife fent an account of the method by which I raife 
much greater crops of that valuable root, as appears 
in the experiments, in foil which you know is far 
from being good. 

Sometime ago I invented a plough, the fock or 
fhare of which is fo formed as to render a coulter 
unneceflary, and is attended with all the advantages, 
without the defects, of that inftrument. It makes : 
the plough fitter for cutting up ftiff land, and it pre- 
vents it from being choaked by ftubble. Were this — 
fock, and a muzzle, or plough-regulator, (likewife of 
my invention) and the common wood-work, added to 
one of the caft-iron bodies, invented by the Rev. 
Mr. Cooxe, and mentioned in the Bath Papers, vol.v. 
page 429, I think it would make a {tronger, a more 
compleat, eafier drawn, and, when ‘the durabi- 
lity -is ‘taken into the account, a cheaper plough, 
and better, fitted for making good work, than any 
that has been hitherto ufed. And if one of thofe 
bodies were fent’ as a pattern to this country, 
the above-mentioned parts of my plough could be 
added to it here: and if on trial it anfwered the 
above expectations, it might be copied by the foun- 
--dery at’ Greenock, and then the. ufe of it become 
general. . “The advantage to the country at large, 
and even'to perfons having fuch intereft in it as you 
have, would probably be greater than I at prefent 
cin bave any couception of. Nor am I without the 

| pleafing 
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pleafing hope, that this conjun¢tion of the improve- 
ments of two clergymen, in different parts of the 
united kingdoms, may prove equally acceptable to » 
beth countries. May the time foon arrive, when 
it fhall be the united wih of all defcriptions of people 
amongft us, that our caft-iron guns may be made 
into caft-iron bodies of ploughs, our fwords into 
plough-fhares, and our {pears into pruning-hooks! 
‘Ihave invented two {mall Harrows, for the pur- 
pofe of the horfe-hoeing hufbandry; and I have made 
an improvement on the harrow for common opera- 
tions, which removes its defeéts, and renders it fu- 
perior to thofe invented by Mr. Trerrry and the 
Hon. Mr. Sanvi.anps. A defcription’ of them, 
and of the fhare and regulator, or of the whole of 
my plough, if you defire it, fhall be fent you. 
' That Bath may contribute to your health, as its 
valuable Agricultural Society does to the good of 
the community, is the fincere with of, 


Sir, 
Your moft obedient 


Beh, And very humble fervant, 


“ALEX. CAMPBELL. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON POTATOES. 


Inches diftant 


Rows. In 1790. in the Rows. 
Ar Small whole potatoes - - 6 
2. Large pieces (poe. 3 
3. Large pleces- - - - - 6 
4; Large pieces- + - - - 12 
In 1791. 
1, Large whole- - - - - 6 
2. Small whole- - - - - 3 
3. Small whole- - - - -. 6 
4, Small whole- - = - - 12 
5. Small pieces- - - - - 6 
In 1792. 
1, Small whole- - - .- - 6 
2, Largewhole- - - - - 6 
3. Large whole- - - - - 12 
4, Large pieces- - - - - 6 
5. Small whole- - - -' - 12 
6. Large pieces- - - - - 12 
In 1794. Table 2. 
1. Middle-fized whole - - - 12 
4, Small pieces = '- 9+ -) + 12 
6. Small whole - -.- “+: - 12 
5. Small pieces - - -.- - 6 
7, Small wholes= (=. =. -..- 6 
3. Middle-fized whole - - - 6 
2. Middle-fized, confined to one 
eyeand fem - - - - 19 


Value per Acre of 
the produce af- 
ter the Seed is 


16 - 


7 
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deducted 
L-Tiss 
16. 6 
15 
ig 2 
13 4 
18 I8 
18 1 
At hike’ 
M3 
16.1 
19. 7 
18.18 
18 9 
i ins Ghcies 
is 1 
16 19 
32. 8 
29 19 
29 2 
pods a OF fi 
26 19 
Cia f 
93 12 


Without 


ae 


Without dung in 1795, after dunged potatoes, 


ifrd) i Gah abe 
g. Middle-fizedwhole- - - 6 —— 2811 7% 
2. Large pieces - - - - 12 =———= 96 1 105; 
4, Small whole - - - - 12 —— 24 2118. 
5. Middle-fized whole - - 12 —— 24 2 11% 
6. Middle-fized whole - - 9 —— 93 19 55 
3. Largewhole - - - = 12 —— 23 10 812 
i, Shoots - - - - - - 12 ——— 1511 9% 


The real produce from 50 yards of row, planted 
with fhoots, was only 2 pecks 5-19ths, but only 63 
of 150 came up; ifnonehad failed, the produce would 
have been no more than what is ftated in the table. 


{This calculation, then, it is fuppofed, goes on the fup- 
pofition that the 150 fhoots had borne in the proportion 
in which the 63 did. ]. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON POTATOES. 


1794. 

Value per Acre of 

TABLE I. the era prance, 

ea SY BRE 


1. Undunged potatoes, after dunged turnips 25 19 8% 
2. Undunged, after dunged fallow - - - 2710 2% 
3. Undunged, fubftituted for a fummer fallow 14 10 4,5, 
4. Purple hearted, dibbled in the top of a well- 

dunged row - - - = - - = = 4810 64 
5. White kidney, planted in the fame manner 27 2 5.4% 
6. White kidney, upon much dung in the row 29 0 9,% 
7. White kidney, upon littledung - - - 2416 832 
8. White flat potatoes, upon little dung 30 19 O 
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The foregoing tables are an abftra& of the refult 
of experiments, made by ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
minifter of Kilcalmonell, in Argylefhire, on different 
methods of planting potatoes, in the years 1790, 
1791, 1792, 1794, and 1796, witli a view to difco- 
ver whether it is more beneficial to plant them large 
or fmall, whole or in pieces, and to afcertain the dif- 
tance at which they fhould be fet in the row. 

Similar experiments were made in 17933; but fome 
inequality in the foil, which was not obferved in due 
time, rendered them not fufliciently accurate for the 
purpofe in view. 

‘There is a feparate fet of experiments made in 
1794, and the purpofe of which will be obferved by 
infpetting Table 1, for that year, and attending to 
the obfervations which refer to it. 

Each of the experiment rows in 1790, was 75 yards 
in length; in 1791 and 1792, 200 yards; in 1794 

and 1795, so yards. ‘The numbers prefixed to the 
rows in 1794, table 2, and in 1795, point out the 
order, or juxta pofition, in which they were 
planted, 
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Extract from EXPERIMENT on POTATOES in 1794. 


TABLE IL. 


| 
Value per acre, at 
6d. the Lenlith- 


By Experiment perj|By calculation per 


Inches diftant 
in the row. 


: 59 yards of row.|| Englith acre. gow peck, 
| Ows , 
| | wots Pecks, | Lbs. Bott, | reeks. Lbs. pre | Us | d. 
| Produte ‘-: = 12} 8/90} 2115/36] 1)42 
1. | Middle-fized whole - | 12 |Seed- - - 1} Si 9) 2)13] ‘S1I34 45. 
Clear produce 11°] S815) +O fs 213° Pas-F Oe 
Produce - - 10| ol72| ofiifes| of 98 
Q, oa ee mee "112 |Seed- - - 1 | 10114; 1 | 5 4] 8) 745 
“y, oe Clear produce 8}. 9] 61 3 | 6} 23 19 | 1 


Above is a fpecimen of the manner in which the experiment tables were originally conftru&ed. 
If the preceding abftrats are not reckoned fufficient, the full tables ean be fent. 
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Thefe potatoes were planted in tows upon dung, 
except where it is otherwife mentioned, and then 
covered up with a double earth-board. In 1790, 
1791, and 1792, the rows were three feet, and in 
1794 and 1795, twofeet and ahalfafunder. This, 
with the difference of feafons, will account for the 
greater produce in the lafttwo years. The diftances 
at which the potatoes were planted in the rows, were 
meafured by a {tick with notches, and taken from 
the centre of the potatoe-fets, Care was taken to 
have the tows as equal in quality of foil as poflible, 
and to have equal juftice done them in manuring, 
where manure was applied, and in horfe-hoeing 
them. The quantity planted and raifed was carefully 
marked in the field by the author of the experiment, 
and no part of the procefs of management was in- 
trufted to any other perfon, 

In the experiments, the acre is the Englifh ftatute 
acre; of 4840 fquare yards; fo that when the rows 
are three feet afunder, 4840 yards of row make an 
acre. When the rows are two feet and half afunder, 
it will take 5808 yards of row to make an acre. 
The bolls and pecks are the Lenlithgow meafure, 
and the Amfterdam Ib, is ufed as a meafure of com- 
pound parts, being the rgth of this peck; the value 
affixed to the potatoes is the price they produce, 
comm. ann, at the Edinburgh market, 

From the comparatively-fmall produce of potatoes 
confined to one eye and ftem, (fee experiments in 
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1794, table ii, row 2) the method, recommended by 
fome writers on farming, to pull away the fupernu- 
merary ftems, is evidently improper. It would like- 
wife appear, that the doétrine broached by Dr. 
ANDERSON, that the acreable produce depends on 
the weight of feed, is ill founded.* The potatoes in 
row 2 were not only confined to one eye, but to one 
ftem, by pulling up the fupernumerary ones. This laft 
precaution became the more neceflary, as {tems were 3 
found iffuing in abundance from potatoes which had 
been deprived of all the eyes; and even from two out 
of twelve potatoes, which had »een planted after all 
the outer furface was pared off. The refult was, 
that row the 2d, though it had moft weight of 
feed, had the leaft produce of all the experiment rows; 
it had more than four times the quantity of feed 
contained in row 4, the produce of which, however, 
exceeded it at the Edinburgh prices, by more than 
6]. per acre. The produétivenefs of potatoes, then, 
is probably not occafioned by the weight or quantity 
of the fets planted, but by their having that number 
of round and perfe& growths, which the foil they 
feed in can bring to perfection. The general refult 
of the experiments is unfavourable to the opinion, 
that the weight of bulb has any effec in determining 
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* We think it right to obferve, that Dr. ANDERSON having ac- 
cidentally feen the MS. of this piece before it went to the prefs, con- 
fidered this remark as an erroneous deduétion from his reafoning, 
and, with his ufual candour, he will readily explain wherein, 
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the quantity of produce; in moft of the five yeare 
experiments, the produce from pieces of potatoes 
was inferior both to large and to {mall whole pota- 
toes; yet, in general, the pieces exceeded the {mall 
potatoes in weight of feed. 

Though the large and {mall potatoes, mentioned 
in the experiments, are relatively fo, compared with 
one another, yet fome of thofe, called large ones, 
might, perhaps, with more propriety, be denominated 
middle-fized potatoes. An acre of very large pota- 
toes would require a quantity of feed fo great as to 
deter any perfon from planting them; - nor is it 
likely, that the produétivenefs of potatoes will con- 
tinue to increafe with their fize. There is certainly 
a maximum and minimum, ane plus ultra in the quan- 
tity of potatoe feed, as well as in every thing elfe. 
The middle-fize of the human fpecies, as well as of 
the different fpecies of other animals, are the beft 
calculated to undergo fatigue and labour; they are 
therefore more perfect in their kind, and confe- 
quently fitter to anfwer all the purpofes of their 
creation, May we not argue from analogy, that 
potatoes of a moderate fize are the moft perfec in 
their kind, and confequently the beft fitted to fend 
forth thofe vigorous fhoots, which infure a well- 
fized and healthy progeny? 

The greater the number of {trong fibres and roots, 
the more do they fearch for food, and the more 
earth do they difplace in the courfe of their grow: 

3 ing 
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ing; which divides the foil more minutely, and gives 
it the advantage of better pulverifation; and the 
greater abundance there is of leaf, the more nourifh- 
ment is extracted from the air and dews, which are 
thus made to co-operate more with the vegetable 
pafture in the foil, in bringing the plants to per- 
fection; and the thick foliage of the crop by its um- 
brageous fhade, has the fame ameliorating qualities 
with a heavy crop of peafe or beans, in deftroying 
weeds, retaining the dews, and preventing the 
drought from penetrating and exhautfting the foil. 

It is to be obferved, however, that too many, as 
well as too few, ftems are unfavourable to the preva- 
lence of fibres, and to the luxuriance of the leaves. 
Perhaps pieces about 20z. weight, are the moft pro- 
per for being planted, and whole potatoes from that 
weight to one ounce; thefe may be called large 
pieces, and {mall potatoes; and from them, it is pro- 
bable, there will iffue a fufficient number of {tems to 
produce as many roots as the immediately furround- 


‘ing earth can bring to perfeétion. To produce 


more, would make the roots fmall: to produce 
fewer, would give a lefs quantity of root from 
the acre. 

The roots procured from {mall whole potatoes, 
and from large pieces, both planted at 12 inches 
diftance in the row, were better fized than thofe 
from large whole potatoes; and the roots from plants 
at 12 inches were larger than from plants at 6. 

Large 
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Large potatoes planted whole at any diftance, and 
whole potatoes or pieces at a nearer diftance than 
12. inches in the row, fend forth fo many ftems, that, 
like cattle upon over-ftocked paftures, they ftarve 
each other, and the produce is dwarfifh. 

- Shoots, fmall pieces, and potatoes confined to one 
ftem, or avery few, refemble cattle upon pafture not 
nearly ftocked; which, therefore, cannot make the 
proper returns to the owner. Large potatoes are 
more eafily difengaged from the foil than {mall ones, 
and are more readily perceived at the time of taking 
them up; and therefore are in lefs danger of being 
left ungathered. They take lefs time in gathering, 
which makes the expence of that operation fmaller; 
and they fell better in the market. An objection to 
them, that they are not fo eafily boiled, is removed 
by fplitting them, which will likewife make them 
drier, and better tafted. Thefe advantages, attend- 
ing the produce of fmall potatoes and large pieces, 
added to the ceconomy in the article of feed, and 
the faving of time in planting them, feem to balance _ 
any little fuperiority, in point of quantity, gained by 
planting large whole potatoes at 12 inches, or any 
fize of potatoes or pieces ata nearer diftance in 
the row. 

Roots, fo {mall as not to be diftinguifhable from 
the produce of curled potatoes, ought never to be 
planted where potatoes are fubje&t to that difeafe. 
From eight potatoes, the produce of one curled one, 
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planted in 1795, three came up curled, and that in 
a farm where it was a matter of difficulty to find a 
curled plant, upon which to make the experiment. 
A difadvantage attendant upon planting fhoots in- 
{tead of potatoes is, that they do not ripen near fo 
foon, and are therefore more expofed to injury from 
the equinoétial gales, and from early froft, neither 
do they admit of being planted fo early as potatoes, 
as they are more delicate, and more apt to be. hurt 
by the cold. But the chief difadvantage is, that 
many of them fail entirely, or’ become fuch bad 
plants as to, have very little produce.* 


Obfervations on the Experiments, 
table 1, in 1794. 

Obfervation rft. It is of great confequence to the 
farmer, to pay attention to the kind of potatoe ufed 
for planting: fee the amazing difference between 
No. 4 andNo. 5. Though the moft produétive kind 
fhould not be the beft tafted, it ought however to be 
planted for the ufe of horfes, COWS, hogs, and poul- 
try. The potatoe in No. 8, is the beft- eating po- 
tatoe of thofe mentioned in the experiments; yet ‘the 
produce from it, with little dung, exceeded that 
from No. 6 with much dung. 

Obfervation 2d. From the difference between 
No. 6 and No. 7, the former of which had three 


ees 


® Such are the opinions of this refpeétable writer on fhoots ; but 
he feems to have been lefs fuccefsful than other gentlemen of 
equal credit. times 
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times the quantity of dung that was applied to the 
latter, the farmer will judge whether it is his intereft 
to dung fparingly or plentifully ; always paying a due 
regard to the condition of his foil, and the expence 
at which he can provide manure. 

Obfervation 3d. From the produce of No. 3, it 
appears, that undunged potatoes are preferable to a 
fummer-fallow without dung. And from comparing 
No. 1 with No. 2, it is clear that a dunged fummer- 
fallow is not fo profitable as a dunged crop of tur- 
nips, both followed by a crop of potatoes with dung. 
An acre of potatoes at 271. 10s. 22d. after a dunged 
fallow, will bear no comparifon with an acre of po- 
tatoes at 25]. 19s. 8id. added toacrop of turnips, 
the produce of the preceding year, of 30 tons. 
Obfervation 4th. From a comparifon between 

rows 5 and 6, planting potatoes upon. dung in the 
row feems to be:a better method than dibbling them 
in the top of the row, after the dung i is covered up. 
But where the farmer is fo fituated, as to be under a 
neceffity of planting them in a wet foil, perhaps it 
may_be his intereft to place them in the top of the 
row, as this method will keep them from the cold and 
moifture at the bottom, which would .be apt to 
deftroy them. ash ee 

Where kale and cabbage are planted in the fields, 
the roots of them become no inconfiderable object as 
a manure for potatoes. When placed under them 
in the row I found them equal to the beft dung. 1 

had 
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had likewife great returns from potatoes manured 
with peat duft, or crumbled peat. A neighbour of 
mine, Mr. Sinciair, at Whitehoufe, informed me, 
from his own obfervation, that potatoes raifed from 
the /eed are inferior, as to fize and prolificacy, to old 
potatoes, for 6 or 8 years; but fuperior for 16 or 
20 years afterwards, not only to potatoes planted 
for a number of years in the fame foil, but to the firft 
crops from potatoes brought at a diftance. If this 
be fo, it makes the raifing of potatoes from the 
feed more than an objeét of curiofity. As to the 
having a variety of kinds from potatoe feed, I had, 
in 1795, from the feed of a white round potatoe, 
both round and long ones. And from the feed of 
black potatoes, I had black, white, pale-red, and a 
few clouded or fpotted. Jt is to be obferved, how- 
ever, that I found a number of potatoe-feedlings 
coming up in the neighbourhood of my experiment 
plot, from apples not killed by the fevere froft in the 
winter 1794. Some of them might have got into 
the plot itfelf, and deftroyed the accuracy of my ex- 
periment, which mutt, therefore, be repeated another 
year, in foil-where potatoes have not been. for- 
merly planted. | 
- The Poftmafter at Tarbert, a few miles from this 
place, aflured me, that potatoe-feedlings came up for 
five years fucceffively in his garden; and they have 
been found growing fpontaneoufly on the eftate of 


 Largie, at a confiderable diftance from any place 


where 
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where potatoes had ever been raifed. This may 
account for fome people’s finding a variety of kinds 
from potatoe feeds, while others found only one. 


The Minifter of Kilcalmonell’s method of managing 
his Potatoe Land. 


The land is ploughed up before the Hae 2 
{et in, while the ftubble is {trong and rank upon it, 
with a plough invented by him, which does not 
choak in the rankeft ftubble, and which buries the 
ftubble compleatly. It is crofs-harrowed the firft 
dry weather in fpring, and gets a fecond ploughing 
lengthways. At the time of planting the potatoes, 
which ought to be as early in April as it can be 
done, without danger from froft, the land is again 
crofs-harrowed, and ploughed lengthways; after 
which, it is crofs-harrowed till the furrows are made 
even with the ridges: and by means of a double 
earth-board plough, ftraight parallel furrows are 
drawn, two feet anda half afunder.. This will be 
more .accurately done by going twice in the fame 
tract, the firft time down hill, if the land be floping, as 
the plough is pulled by a fingle horfe. The dung. 
carts are then introduced, (on the upper fide of the 
field, if the land be hilly) the horfe going in one fur- 
row, and the cart-wheels in the furrows on each fide. 

The drivers walk behind the carts, with crooked 
three-pronged forks in their hands, with which 
they draw the dung out of the cart, and leave, in 

{mall 
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{mall heaps, in the row the horfe goes in, a fuffici- 
ency for itand the row on each fide. It is immedi« 
ately divided by women and children among the 
rows, and fpread in them as equally as poflible; 
upon the dung the fets are placed, 12 inches afunder. 
The middle-fized and {mall potatoes are left uncut.. 
The large ones are either feparated from the reft, 
for the ufe of the family and for cattle, or made 
into two or three pieces for being planted. The 
potatoes and dung are then covered up by fplitting 
the ridges between the rows, going twice in the 
fame tract as when opening up the rows. 

Advantages attending early-planted Potatoes.— 
ift. They are more mealy and better tafted. adly. 
There is a greater chance of a dry feafon to take 
them up in. (If houfed wet, they muft be dried by 
thin fpreading, and frequently turning them; or 
they will not keep.) 3dly. There is lefs danger of 
their being loft in the foil by moifture or froft, after 
they are ripe. 4thly. The land can be ploughed 
dry after the potatoes are removed. Ploughing it 
immediately after the potatoes are off, keeps it dry 
through the winter, and expofes the feeds and roots 
of grafs, &c. to be deftroyed by the froft. Oats 
are fown in fpring upon the furrow; as giving it 
another ploughing, after the froft is over, would 
bring up frefh weeds to injure the crop, and would 
bury the furface which had been meliorated by exe 
vofure to the influence of the elements. 
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The potatoe land is harrowed, when the growths 
from the fets under the furface are about an inch 
long; this can be known only from infpeétion. It 
is impofhible to fay, in how many days it will hap- 
pen after their being planted, as it will depend on a 
variety of circumftances: fuch as the feafon of plant. 
ing, the quality of the foil, the ftate of the weather, 
the kind of potatoe, the nature and quantity of the 
manure, &c. Harrowing potatoe land deftroys the 
firftcrop of weeds, and creates’ fine pulverized foil for 
the plants to feed in, when they arrive atthe furface. 

By delaying this operation till the above time, the 
vegetation of the weeds is more advanced, and con- 
fequently they are ‘more effe€tually deftroyed; by 
delaying it ‘much longer there would be a danger of 
breaking off the potatoe fhoots.x—The harrow ufed 
by A. CampBELL 1s a folding- harrow, invented ‘by 
himfelf, drawn in the intervals by a fingle horfe; it 
applies ftuff to the oppofite fide of two contiguous 
rows, deftroys the weeds, and pulverizes the foil 
without levelling the row, which would tear up 
many of the potatoes, or break off their fhoots, and 
deprive the land of the advantages it has, by lying 
dry when the fhapes of the rows are preferved. A 
lighter harrow, on the fame plan, is employed in 
fmoothing the rows intended for turnips and other 
fmall feeds, immediately before they are fown. 
When the potatoe plants are all early feen,_ the 
earth and weeds are removed from them, going as 

near 
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- near as poflible to them with a fhallow furrow, and 
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turned into the middle of the intervals by a horfe- 
hoe ; which is the fame with A. CampBeELv’s large 
plough, on a fmaller fcale, with a very narrow earth- 
board. If it be done fooner, there will be danger 
of tearing away thofe which are not feen, if the hoe 
be allowed to come near enough to the reft. If it be 
delayed longer, there will not be the fame benefit 
derived from horfe-hoeing. Any weeds and grafs 
which fhall have efcaped the plough, both now and 
to the time of taking up the potatoes, are carefully 
to be pulled up by the hand. 

In a few days after the firft hoeing, the fame in- 
{trument is to go deeper in the former tra&. This 
ftirring will make the earth in the intervals free, 
that has been trampled down by the weeders, and it 
will bury the weeds they have pulled up. When 
the weeds, buried in the intervals, are rotted or con- 
verted into vegetable food, the earth is returned to 
the plants with a double earth-board-plough, going 
twice in the fame traét with a fhallow furrow ; the 
firft of thefe times down hill; if the Jand be hilly, a 
boy following the plough to uncover any plants that 
have been buried in the row; for, if left in that 
fituation, their growth would be either entirely 
ftopped, or very much retarded. If, by avoiding to 
bury the plants, they fhould be left in fome places 
without any mould touching them, it is drawn to- 
wards them in thofe places with a hand-hoe. 

C 2 When 


When the plants are about fix inches in length, 
the earth is ratfed higher towards them, by the 
double earth-board going twice in the traé& of the 
former earthings, but much deeper than before; 
which finifhes the horfe-hoeing of the crop. The 
roots are taken up with a fork with three prongs. 
Yo make this operation eafier where the land is 
(tiff, the outfide of the row, in which there are no 
potatoes, is pared away by going round every other 
row with the horfe-hoe, and when thefe are dug, 
returning to the remaining ones; that is, the earth 
is removed from the tft, 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. and 
when the potatoes are taken out of thefe, it is re- 
moved from the ad, 4th, 6th, 8th, &c. The in- 
jury done to the roots by the plough and harrow, 
and the great number unavoidably left in the foil, 
is not compenfated by the faving of time and labour 
in taking up with thofe inftruments. 

The great returns A. Campsecu has had from 
potatoes, as appears from his experiments, and that 
in foil by no-means equal. to the average foil of 
Britain, are the beft vouchers for the goodnefs of 
the foregoing method of management. In wetland, 
the potatoes, initead of being planted upon the 
dung, are pufhed by the hand into the top of the 
row after it is formed, by covering up the dung, 
and the holes filled up by the hand-hoe. By this 
method the potatoes, though not fo produttive, are 
better’ tafted, and in lefs danger of perifhing from- 
moifture. Potatoes 
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Potatoes planted in this manner, do not admit of 
being harrowed; which may be one reafon why the 
produce islefs. Itis greater, however, in lazy-beds, 
a method which ought never to be ufed, excepting 
in fmall corners, in foft, deep, or in fhallow rocky 
foils, which are inacceflible to the plough, or in 
bringing ftubborn new land into culture. 

In planting potatoes in rows without dung, or 
where the dung has been previoufly incorporated 
with the foil, the furrows in which they are planted 
ought to be much fhallower than when the dung 
is placed under them. Potatoe {tems ought never 
to be cut at any period of their growth. The roots 
continue to improve till the ftems have decayed, fo 
as not to be worth cutting; but they become fta- 
tionary the moment they are deprived of the ftems. 
Much lefs ought cattle to be allowed to go among 
the potatoes before they are taken up. Befides in- 
juring the ftems, they poach the foil, and expofe 
the roots fo much tothe air and moifture, that 
many of them perifh. 


_ [It is hoped no material inaccuracy ‘has crept into the 
foregoing piece; but it was printed off from a copy not the 
‘moft /egibly tranfcribed; and the original, from fome acci- 
dent, was miflaid by a gentleman, to whofe care it had 


been intrufted. ] 
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ART. II. 


The following Statement, founded on the prac- 
tice, and delivered on the veracity, of the 
Subscriber, with a view to the Premium or 
Bounty of this Society, was rewarded with a 
bounty of Ten Guineas in plate, as a token of 
the Society’s approbation. 


On DRILLING CORN. 
{By Mr. J OHN Exrer, of Pilton, Devon.) 


[’ feems extraordinary that a fubje& of fo much 
importance to the farmer, and the publick, 
as the comparative modes of fowing corn by the 
Old or New Hufbandry, fhould have been {fo little 
attended to by men of abilities, and by gentlemen of 
landed property, whofe intereft is fo much connetted 
with it, as to have remained fuch a number of years 
undetermined, fince it was firft introduced by Mr. 
TuLL; and that fome more fatisfactory and con- 
clufive experiments have not been made, and pub- 
lifhed to the world, to determine the matter with 
greater precifion. But fo unfettled is this important 
point at this day, that we find fome of the beft prac- 
titioners in agriculture, not only in different foils 
and diftriéts of country, but even on foils of the fame 

nature, 
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nature, and within a few miles of each other, con- 
Mantly difputing on the propriety of one or the other 
mode of praétice; and this feems the more extraor- 
dinary to me, as my own experiments, which have 
been pretty extenfive, and I flatter myfelf made not 
only with a critical, but I will venture to aflert, im- 
partial attention, have uniformly, on every foil and 
fituation, for fix years fucceflively, been n decidedly: in 
favour of the new fy{tem. 

In the year 1790 I made my ff trial of drill 
hufbandry, by fowing a fmal] part of a field with 
WinTER’s Drill Machine, with barley at fix inches, 
the intervals of which were hand-hoed, The pro- 
duétivenefs of this piece of ground, under certain 
difadvantages of poverty of foil, unfavourable wea- 
ther, &c. was fufficient to convince me of the advan- 
tages of the fyftem under a better management, and 
excited my curiofity to make further comparifons 
between drilling and broad-caft fowing.—In order 
the better to anfwer my purpofe, I made a journey in 
the fummer of 1791, to fee different crops then 
growing which had been fown with drill machines, 
and to colleé& what intelligence I could on the fub- 
je&t; the refult of which was, my determining in fa- 
vour of Mr. Cooxke’s machine, and his fy{tem of 
management. JI therefore ordered a machine from 
Mr. Cooxe, which I received in the autumn follow- 
ing; but, owing to its being detained by unfavour- 
able winds on the fea, too late for my wheat tillage, 

that 
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that was finifhed before I received it. However, 
as I had got the machine, I was anxious to make 
fome trial of it, and having only one piece of ground 
at that time (November) in a poflible ftate to admit 
of drilling, a very foul and poor pea-ftubble, worth 
about 12s. per acre, I determined to begin with that, 
though the land was neither manured, nor in tilth 
for corn of any kind. The field confifted of two 
acres and a half of light, dry, loamy land, middling 
barley foil, and I drilled it at the rate of one bufhel 
of red Lammas wheat per acre, in rows, with nine 
inches intervals. My fervant man, an orthodox 
manager in the old hufbandry of the country, and 
very averfe to the drill fyftem, both on account of 
the apparent complexity of the machine, and the 
idea of the great lofs of land in the intervals between 
the rows of plants, was direéted to fix on any part of 
the field which he confidered as beft in tilth and con- 
dition, to fow it broad-caft, and to manage it exa@ly 
as he fhould think proper. He confeffed the part he 
chofe was better by five or fix fhillings per acre than 
the average of the drilled land, and he fowed his 
part at the rate of two bubhels per acre, the ufual 
allowance of the country; and during the growth of 
the crop he paid unufual attention to the keeping it 
clean from weeds, &c. The drilled crop being thin 
- fown, made but a poor appearance till June; the 
broad-caft, on the contrary, looked much more ver- 
dant and thriving during the winter’ and beginning of 

fpring, 
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fpring, till the end of May, at which time it became 
rather fickly and yellow. The drilled crop was fca- 
rified once in March, and horfe-hoed in the laft week 
of May; after this laft operation it improved greatly, 
and began to fhew a decided fuperiority over the 
broad-caft, which evidently continued to decline. At 
harveft the drilled part yielded 19 bufhels 3 pecks, 
nine-gallon meafure, per acre; the part broad-caft 
not quite 5 bufhels per acre. 

In March 1792, I drilled one bufhel of white Lam- 
mas wheat on one acre of potatoe-fallow, worth 
20S. per acre, prepared by once ploughing and har- 
rowing. The plants, when double-leaved, had one 
fearifying, and immediately after were harrowed 
acrofs with the common harrow, and when fix or 
eight inches high, were horfe-hoed; the crop ap- 
peared very thin till after Midfummer, yet I hada 
very great produce at harveft, both of grain and 
{traw; the acre yielded 29 bufhels 3 pecks of wheat, 
nine-gallon meafure. 

The fame fpring I tilled 30 acres of land, worth 
from 35s. to 40s. per acre, with barley; fifteen acres 
— drilled at two bufhels per acre, with rows at nine 
inches; and fifteen acres broad-caft, from three to 
four bufhels per acre; the preparation of the land, 
manuring, &c. in every refpect alike. The feafon 
proved very wet, both during the growth of the 
crop and at harveft:—The part broad-caft was 
lodged, ftained, and with great difficulty harvefted at 

all; 
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all. The drilled corn ftood better, fearcely any of it 
was lodged, and being free from grafs and weeds, 
was all faved without the leaft injury, at half the 
extra expence of the broad-caft; the produce of 
grain from ten to fifteen bufhels per acre more, and 
a fhilling per bufhel better, and this notwithftanding 
the whole of the broad-caft crop had the advantage 
of being the firft fown; a circumftance which, that 
feafon, was particularly remarked by the neighbour- 
ing farmers to have been univerfally favourable to 
thecrop; the early fown barley having every where 
fucceeded better than the late fown. 

In O&tober following I tilled a field of ten acres 
with wheat; the management of this field, with re- 
fpeé to tilling, manuring, &c. in every refpeé fimi- 
lar, except that one half was drilled with half the 
quantity of feed at nine-inch intervals, and that the 
other half was fown broad-caft. But as fome doubts 
were advanced refpetting the value of the land on 
different parts of the field, two twelve-furrow ridges, 
by way of proof, were gathered through the middle 
of the part intended to be drilled, and the drilling 
was begun on each fide of thofe ridges. The ridges 
were ploughed, fown, and managed according to the 
common hufbandry of the country, by the perfon 
before-mentioned, and every attention paid to weed- 
ing them in the fpring; the drilled crop was fcarified 
atid horfe-hoed once. At harveft the two ridges 
were cut firft, and immediately after a breadth of the 

broad- 
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broad-caft on each fide of the ridges was cut, and 
each part ftacked and kept feparate till it was dry 
enough to threfh, when it was carted into two dif- 
ferent barns, and immediately threfhed and win- 
nowed; tlie drilled crop yielded 29 bufhels 3 pecks, 
the broad-caft 20 bufhels 1 peck. In order to guard 
againft any fuppofition of fraud or impofition, the 
whole was winnowed and meafured by the fame man, 
the perfon who was fo very averfe to the drill fyftem, 
and conduéed the experiment in favour of the 
broad-caft againft me;, whofe honefty I could depend 
on, though fo much prejudiced againft the new 
mode of management. 

The advantages gained in the above experiments 
by the drill fyftem, gave me fuch a favourable idea 
of it, that I have ever fince followed it for the whole 
of my crops, and have repeatedly fown a part broad- 
caft by way of proof; and have never once, among 
all my trials, feen the broad-caft fowing equal the 
drilled part. In all the experiments alluded to, I 
fpeak of white-ftraw crops only, as 1 believe the 
greateft enemies to drilling admit its advantages in ~ 
all crops of pulfes; and I am certain it is equally 
fuperior to broad-caft for turnips. In the whole 
courfe of my attention to this fyftem, I have endea- 
voured to fteer as clear as poflible. from every pre- 
judice that theory might fuggeft, and confined myfelf 
only to thofe pofitive facts that arofe from abfolute 
practice. I fhall here then briefly enumerate the 

advantages 
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advantages that appear to me to attend the drill fyf- 
tem, and afterwards ftate the difadvantages I have 
heard it charged with by other Agriculturalifts. 


Advantages of Drill Hujfbandry. 


uit. Saving of half the feed-corn ufually fown. 

ad. A more regular and certain growth of that feed, 
from its being depofited at fuch depth in the foil 
that it immediately vegetates, and grows on more 
regularly together, and ripens at the fame time; 

a matter of great importance in a dry fpring fowing. 
3d. Affiting the growth of the crop by pulverizing 

and breaking the foil, and deftroying the infant 

weeds during the growth of the crop on it, by 
fearifying and horfe-hoeing. 
4th. Producing a larger and better crop; which is 
sth. Harvefted at alefs expence, and with a greater 
certainty, as it never abounds with grafs, weeds, 

&c. as broad-caft corn often does, and is never 

injured by the luxuriant growth of artificial graffes 

in wet fummers. 

6th. The fcarifying and horfe-hoeing leaves the foi} 
ina much more friable f{tate, and caufes it to work 
much freer, and prove more produétive for the 
future crops. 

The field fown half broad-caft, and half with the 
drill-machine, in the year 1791, was all fown the fol- 
lowing year with oats broad-caft; and the part on 
which the corn was drilled the preceding year, and 

had 
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had produced a much larger crop of wheat, produced 
a much larger quantity of both ftraw and corn than 
the part of the field did on which the wheat had 
been fown by hand. The line of drilled part and 
broad-caft was as diftinétly to be feen by the fupe- 
riority of the crop of oats, as it was marked by that 
of the wheat the preceding fummer; a circumftance 
by no means to be accounted for but from the effects 
of the operations of fcarifying and horfe-hoeing on 
the foil. It may be faid, that a good fallow previous 
to fowing the crop may have the fame effect. I am 
inclined to doubt it; but if it fhould, it will not be 
fo cheap and concife a method, and a certain time 
muft be loft in the preparation, to fay nothing of the 
labour employed in it. 

I will now ftate the difadvantages of drill huf- 
bandry, which I have heard advanced by gentlemen 
who have unfuccefsfully attempted it, and add my 
own remarks on them. 

ift. The difficulty of finding a perfon acquainted 
-with the ufe of the machine. 

This, though no objection to the fyftem, will re-. 
main a difficulty before it becomes more general, 
but is a circumftance attending every new prattice. 
ad. The foil muft be very well prepared to admit, 

of it. 

Not at all finer than for good management in the 
broad.-caft. 

3d. The 
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6ogd. ‘The crop is too thin fown, and Jand Soft in 
‘the intervals. 

This objeétion has fome force on certain = foils, if 
© the fearificator and hoe be not ufed,| but is en- 
tirely done away iftit be well managed. 

4th, Harvefting later than broad-caft crops. 

This might be brought in argument againft a dung- 

hilly‘though few modern’ farmers owill reje& its 
afé'on that account. | 

‘sth. ‘Clover, not fucceeding witly it. 

‘My crops of clover {peak powerfully in favour of 
it: 1] have never‘had better m the common way. 

6th: Oats, producing ftraw rank and coarfe, and 

‘not good food for cattle. 

If oxen are admitted as evidence, bam fure they 
-will:prove the ‘contrary ; mine have been alter- 
‘natély fed with drilled ftraw’ and broad-caft. for 

tionths together, and no difference was percep- 
tible in their thriving on one or the other, 

It appears to me, from the experience that I have 
had, that the firft and greateft objeétion to this fy 
tem is the difficulty of procuring a perfon who is 
acquainted with the ufe of the machine, and the 
after-management of the crop during its vegetating 
procefs.. I am perfuaded, if I had not gone through 
every part of the bufinefs myfelf, that my drilling 
would have beena work of a feafon only; by enter- 
ing myfelf into the minutiz of it, and by doing the 
whole-bufinefs, I found the difficulty of fowing foon 

done 
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done away, and I think I could undertake to make 

any young man acompleat drill-man, in one half 
the time he could be ‘taught to manage a common. 
plough; attention and prattice, with a {mall degree 

of inftruction, are the only requifites to compleat him 

in either. With refpect to the fcarifying and hoe- 

ing, much ‘remains at prefent to be learnt; and 1 am 

not fatisfied that the precife time of firft {carifying is 

yet {cientifically determined on: fromthe experience 

of this year, 1 am induced to think it fhould not be 

done too early, on very light and dry foils, perhaps 

not till the coronal root of the plant is completely 

formed; as it was found this feafon to expofe the 

corn more to the ravages of the wire worm; but on 

{trong foils this objection has no weight, and it may 

be begun as foon as they are dry enough to admit 

of the horfe going over them without poaching. 

I here think it neceffary to remark, that I guefs 
thefe operations of {carifying and hoeing* have been 
too often neglected altogether, to the very great in- 
jury of the fyftem ; many gentlemen who have drilled, 
have looked no farther into the bufinefs. I have 
myfelf feen inftances of this inattention, and am 


* The firft operation of fcarifying in the fpring fhould but juft 
move the furface, the inftrument fhould not be forced deep into the 
foil, particularly in light lands worked early. The repetition of this 
Operation is not fo very nice a matter; when the planta are vigorous 
and about fix or feven inches high, the intervals may be worked to 
a confiderable depth. : j 
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convinced how feverely the fyftem has been injured 
by it. I muft here again repeat, for it cannot be too 
rigidly infifted on, that on thefe operations being wel} 
followed up, the whole advantage will depend; and 
this leads me to obferve, that on thofe foils where 
this cannot be done, perhaps drilling may be altoge- 
ther improper.—A queftion then naturally arifes, on 
what foils is drilling pra@ticable with advantage, and 
on what is it improper? I conceive it practicable on 
all foils that are not very ftony or rocky, or fo very. 
declivous that the machine or fcarifier cannot be 
worked with two horfes with facility. It has been 
faid by fome gentlemen who haye tried on heavy clay 
foils, that thefe are unfavourable to its ufe, that the 
coulters do not depofit the feed deep enough in the 
foil. In the heavieft foils I have tried, it produced 
me the fineft crops. Ihave never occupied any very 
obdurate clayey foils, but on thofe ftrongeft loamy 
foils which I have drilled, I have produced the beft . 
crops, and comparatively more produétive than on 
the lighter ones; and am therefore inclined to believe, 
that few foils are to be objected to as unfavourable 
to the fyftem, on account of their ftiffnefs merely. 
To fay thefe foils will only work in a certain degree 
of moifture and temperament, and therefore will not 
admit of drilling, is faying nothing, but what may be 
faid again{ft ploughing or harrowing, &c.—When- 
ever the foil is in a condition to admit of harrowing 
or dragging, it may be drilled with propriety. 
Having 
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~ Having for feveral years paft been in the habit of 
inftruéting pupils in the theory and prattice of agri- 
culture, I have made a point of recommending to 
them the ufe of the drill machine, on a different 
principle than either faving feed or producing a 
greater crop, or any advantage already mentioned; 
for I will venture to affert, that a young practitioner 
in hufbandry will gain more knowledge in the bufi- 
nefs of aration, and the advantages of a well-managed 
fallow, by drilling his crops one feafon, than by 
three years atténtion; aflifted by good inftructions, 
without it. Bad ploughing, bad harrowing, couch, 
clods, and every thing that a good farmer knows he 
ought to avoid or correét, are deteéted by it. The 
teft of good or bad management in every part of his 
field, is immediately under his own hand; he cannot © 
pafs a fingle foot of land in bad tilth without in- 
{tantly perceiving it; and I believe it will be readily 
allowed by every good prattitioner, that whatever 
will obftrué the drill, would annoy the crop to be 


- fown; or in other words, the compleater the pulveri- 


zation of the foil, in general, the more luxuriant will 
be the produce. 
+ Among the advantages of drilling, has been mark- 


_ ed that of ftirring the foil during the growth of the 


crop, and this advantage does not feem to depend 
merely on the pulverization of the foil, put may be 
accounted for by its being kept open at that time, 


‘and in a condition to abforb fome matter from the 
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atmofphere, calculated to aflift vegetation on the pre- 
fent, as well.as future crops; this appears clearly 
from the effect produced on the broad-caft: oats 
before-mentioned,’and the following obfervation on 
a potatoe crop will likewife fupport the opinion:— 
A foul piece of poor land was planted with potatoes 
in two different ways: the one part, in the common 
lazy-bed method; the other ‘part, in drills of two 
rows at a foot afunder, and three feet intervals left 
between to be worked with the common plough, 
which interval was three times:ploughed, and once 
hand-hoed, during the growth of thecrop. A part 
of the fame field, between the two crops of potatoes, 
was dunged in the fame proportion as the potatoe 
ground, and kept clean by three fummer-ploughings, 
and feveral harrowings. The drilled potatoes were 
by far the beft crop, though planted with only two- 
thirds the quantity of feed. The next year the fame 
field was fown with barley. ‘The drilled potatoe part 
produced by much the beft and cleaneft crop; the — 
next beft crop was on that part which bore the po- 
tatoes in the common mode of management, and the 
fammer-fallowed part, which bore no crop the pre- 
ceding year, was, contrary to every body’s expeéta- — 
tion, the worft of the whole; this experiment then © 
proves that fimply pulverizing the foil mechanically, 
and manuging, will not equal the advantage of a 
horfe-hoed-crop, and fpeaks very much againft fum-— 
mer-fallowing on light foils. 

In 
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In December 1796, a few days after I had at- 
tended the general meeting of the Bath Agricultural 
Society, where I heard the fubje& of drill hufbandry 
very flightly fpoken of, I went into Gloucefterfhire 
on a vifit to a gentleman of my acquaintance near 
W otten-Underedge, and walking with him through 
a wheat ftubble, I obferved it had been irregularly 
drilled at one foot afunder, and which he told me 
had been done by his labourer and his familys The , 
labourer, by my defire, was fent for, and informed 
me it had been the common prattice of the neigh- 
bourhood ever fince he could remember, and he had 
heard his father make the fame remark, and from 
what I could trace, it muft have been upwards of 80. 
years: he deferibed the method as follows: —The 
fallow being prepared, (this was a clover ftubble once 
ploughed, dragged, and harrowed) fhallow furrows 
were opened at a foot afunder with the common 
plough, and in thefe the feed was fown by women 
and children from phial bottles, and after fowing, 
the lands were harrowed lengthways. Quantity of 
feed one bufhel per acre, expence of drilling 6s. The 
fpace between each row was dug with a hoe, or 
{mall mattock, in the next {pring, in order to deftroy: 
weeds, &c. Theman very gravely aflerted, that no 
clean wheat could be got in their neighbourhood by 
any other mode, the foil being fo very fubjeé to 
weeds. Here then is a ftrong proof of the drill fyf- 


tem prevailing under heavy expences, and an auk- 
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ward mode of management, long enough to eftablifh 
its reputation with the common labourer, ‘The crops 
produced by this mode were fine, and the grain good. 

It was my intention this feafon, for the fatisfaétion 
of the Society, to have made fome farther compara- 


tive trials on fpring corn; but having determined, for , 


the firft time, on drilling my clover between the 
' rows of corn, I was a little embarrafled on that ac- 


count, and my comparative crop was confined to a 


fingle field of very high poor ground, value ros. per 
acre, its expofure due north, and perfeétly open to 
the ftormy north-weftern gales, which are very vio- 
lent in North-Devon. This field had borne a crop 
of drilled wheat, about 16 bufhels per acre, the laft 
feafon, for which crop it had been prepared in the 
ufual manner by paring, burning, and a manuring of 
lime! Half this field was fown with barley, the other 
half, which was very declivous to the north, fown 
with oats; nearly halfthe barley ground was drilled, 
partly at g inches, partly at 12 inches diftance; the 
oats all fown broad-caft, except three-fourths of an 
acre, which was drilled with one bufhel and two 
pecks of white oats at one foot afunder. At harveft 
the drilled was evidently the cleaneft, heavieft, and 
beft crop; but a very heavy gale of wind arofe a few 
days before it was to be cut, which fhed a great 
quantity of the grain, and as the drilled corn was 
longer eared, and the ftraw longer, it fuffered more 
than the broad-caft, which was very fhort and fmal] 

eared. 
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eared. Sixteen perches of the barley drilled ata 
foot, and the fame quantity of the broad-caft barley, 
were immediately bound after the fcythe, and wind 
mowed, and as foon as dry, carted into two feparate 
barnsand threfhed. The fame was intended to have 
been done with a certain proportion of the broad- 
caft oats, but the very unfavourable weather at har- 
vett prevented me from attending to it, and my 
people hurried away the broad-caft oats adjoining to 
the drilled part without my knowledge; but the 
extra produce of ftraw and oats fufficiently convinces 
me of its fuperiority, being fully double any crop of 
oats I ever had on the fame land. The following 
was the proportion of the barley: the drilled 11 
pecks, broad-caft g3 pecks ; or per acre, drilled 27 
bufhels 2 pecks, broad-caft 24 bufhels 1 peck; to 
which add the faving of 2 bufhels of feed per acre, 
makes 5 bufhels 1 peck of barley, which atthe laft 
year’s price of 4s. was juft 11. ts. per acre in favour 
of drilling: more than double the rental value of 
the land on which it grew... The 120 perches of oats 
drilled with 1 bufhel and 2 pecks of feed, yielded 
juft 40 bufhels, 9-gallon meafure, or per acre 53% 
bufhels, befides a large proportion of corn fhed, cal- 
culated by every body who faw it to be 8 buthels, 
and 85 bundles of ftraw 4olb. each, fomewhat more 
thana ton and half. Inever yet had more than 30 
buthels, nor two-thirds the weight of ftraw on any 
broad-caft acre of oats on the fame land. ‘The ba- 
lance 
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jance in favour of drilling the barley crop om the 

field above-mentioned, was by far the fmalleft of all 
the comparative trials I have made, which is account- 

ed for by its being on the pooreft foil I ever drilled 

with that grain; for Iam of opinion, if the crop 

does not lodge, which feldom happens to drilled 

crops, that the balance will ever be greateft, parti- 

cularly at the great diftance of a foot between the 

rows of corn, on the richeft foils in the beft ftate of 

cultivation. 

I have this feafon feveral crops of turnips, partly 
drilled and partly broad-caft in the fame field; the 
advantage of drilling is too apparent to admit a 
doubt on it, and there is a faving of at leaft 4s. per 
acre in the hoeing of a crop drilled at 12 inches a- 
part, befides the opportunity of doing the work more 
compleatly. Beans drilled in two rows at 9 inches, 
with an interval of 27, if well weeded early, and 
ploughed between as direéted by Mr. Cooxe, be- 
come quite a thicket, My crop of this year exceeded 
any thing I ever faw; and Mr. Wuire Parsons, 
of Queen-Camel, who lives ina bean country, af. 
fured me he never faw fo fine a crop. The fallow 
is in compleat order for wheat. It happened, I 
think fortunately, that a certain portion of this field, 
from the accelerated growth of the beans from the 
wet weather in May and June, could not be ploughed 
a fecond time between the rows, and it is now afto- 
nifhing to fee the difference in the friability of the 

fallow; 
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fallow; the part twice ploughed between the rows 
works better on a fingle ploughing and harrowing, 
than the part not ploughed between would work 
with three ploughings, &c. The one a fine mellow 
Joam, the other a clay. Another ftrong proof of 
the advantages of ploughing between drill crops 
while growing. 

I could. produce a much longer lift of proofs in 
favour of this fyftem, but as they nearly correfpond 
with thofe already menticned, I confider them as 
.unneceflary. I truft thofe already given will, to un- 
prejudiced minds, carry the conviction, that, on cer- 
tain foils at leaft, the principle is right, and the 
practice eligible; and in evidence of it I bring for- 
ward she frank acknowledgment of Mr. AnTHUR 
Younc, who laft year did me the honour to pay 
very minute attention to my crops, and declared he 


' had feen none, in a journey of 300 miles, that ex- 


ceeded them, on any foil; and that from their ap- 
pearance he was perfuaded, in the hands of a man 
of attention, the drill fyftem would generally ex- 
ceed the broad-catt. 


Pilton, near Barnftaple, Devon, 
Od. 28th, 1797. 
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ART. III, 


On the comparative Advantages of the 
Dritt Huspanpryr, &c. 


(By the Rev. H. J. Cross.) 


To the Secretary of the Bath and Weft of England Society. 


SIR, Hordle, near Lymington, Hants, 
March 5, 1799. 


if AM forry your late correfpondent, Mr. WimPEy, 

fhould have departed this life before he had 
made a greater progrefs in his agricultural purfuits. 
He calculated, that I muft have fown 8 or 1200 acres 
of wheat yearly, to fave 2ool. in feed-corn, and 
therefore concluded, my aflertion muft have been 
erroneous. 

The faéts, in detail, which I fhall now trouble you 
with, will demonftrate, that I fhall fave this year, on 
only 131 acres of arable land, 100l. 4s. 6d. in the 
article of feed-corn; and then, I think, it may be 
fairly inferred, that I could not exceed the bounds 
of truth, when I aflerted that I faved above 2o00l. a 
year in feed-corn, when I had more than 500 acres 
of arable land in my hands; though, at that time, 
drilling and horfe-hoeing were not fo well under- 
ftood as'at prefent, 

Expence 
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Expence of Seed-Corn upon 131 acres of land, fown 
in the ufual broad-caft hufbandry. 


Acres. we Soi iide 
31 of Wheat, 3 bufhels per acre, at 7s. per bufhel 32 11 0 
26 Early Peas, 4 bls. per acre, at 8s. per bl. 41 12 0 
18 Dun Peas, 4 bls. per acre, at 5s. 3d. per bl. 18 18 0 
15 Tick Beans, 3 bls. of feedper acre, at 5s. perbl. 11 5 0 
6 Early Maz. Beans, 3 bls. per acre, at 6s. perbl. 5 8 O 
12 Oats, 4 bls. per acre, at 3s.perbl. - - - 7 4 0 
13 Barley, 3 bls. per acre, at 3s. Gd. per bl. 616 6 
12 Vetches, 3 bls. per acre, at Gs. per bl. - - 1016 O 
Yotalc= = £.184:100 


‘Expence for Seed-Corn upon 131 acres of arable land, 
in the prefent improved drill-hufbandry. 


Acres. £- So de 
31 of Wheat, 3 pecks of feed per acre; at 8s. per bl.8 2 9 
26 Early White Peas, 3 pecks per acre, at 8s. per bl. 7 16 O 
18 Dun Peas,-1 buthel per acre, at 5s. 3d. perbl. 414 6 
15 Tick Beans, 3 pecks per acre, at 5s. per bl. 216 3 
6 Early Maz. Beans, 3 pecks per acre, at 6s. perbl.l1 7 O 
12 Oats, 1 bufhel per acre, at 3s. per bl. - - - 116 0 
13 Barley, 1 bl. per acre, at 3s.6d.perbl. - - 2 5 6 
12 Vetches, 14 bl. per acre, at 6s.perbl. - - 5 8 O 
Total.- - £34 6 0 

et Baw a, 

Seed in the broad-caft hufbandry 134 10 6 

In the drill hufbandry - - - 34 6 O 


Saying in the feed-corn  £-100 4 6 


You 
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You have here, fir, an exact account of the feed 
J have fown, and fhall fow, on 131 acres of arable 
land this year; anda fimilar ftatement, taken from 
feveral farmers, of the proportion of feed they would 
have fown upon the fame number of acres. 

I muft not omit mentioning another remark. ia 
Mr. Wimpey’s obfervations upon my letter, as it 
might otherwife tend to miflead your correfpondents. 
He affirms, that the additional tillage, neceflary for 
the drill fyftem, more than counterbalances the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the faving of feed-corn. 
Mr. Wimpey, I have no doubt, expreffed his real 
fentiments, but he appears to me to have been totally 
ignorant of the new fyftem of hufbandry. With 
Mr. Cooxe’s Scarificators, Cultivators, and Quitch- 
Rake, Ican completely pulverize, and cleanfe from 
weeds, any given quantity of land, ata little more 
than a quarter part of the expence neceflary to make 
an equally-good fallow with the common implements 
of hufbandry. Neither is additional tillage abfo- 
lutely neceffary, as I am forry to fay, many flovenly 
drill-farmers till their Jands lefs than their equally- 
flovenly broad-caft neighbours. At any rate, fuch 
an objection could not be valid, until it were firft 
afcertained what additional tillage might be given 
with advantage. I am fully of opinion, that more 
than double the prefent fcanty portion of tillage now 
given to the lands in England, would amply repay 
the farmers for their extra labour and expence. If 

1 were 
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| I were to add, that four times the ftock might be 
_ wintered, andthe aggregate produce doubled, I fhould 


: 
] 
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not find much difficulty in proving my affertions. 
Mr. Wimpey was alfo pofitive, that a greater | 
produce of barley might be procured from three 


| bufhels of feed fown broad-caft, than from two 


bufhels fown with the drill. What two bufhels of 
drilled feed might yield per acre, I know not, but, 
from nearly twenty years experience, I am confident 
that one bufhel of barley, wheat, peas, beans, or 
oats drilled per acre, will give a much greater and 
heavier crop of either of thofe grains, than any pro- 
portion of them fown broad.catt. 

But it is time to bring the comparative merits of 
the two fyftems to fome fair and undoubted teft. 
Let the advantages of each be fully afcertained, and 
publickly known. A very large premium for four 
or fix years courfe of experiments, would perhaps 


elucidate this fubje&. Surely it is of the utmoft 


national importance; in my opinion, a clear faving 
of §2000,000. fterling 2 year might be made in the 


article of feed-cgrn, and double that fum in the pro- 


_ duce, and application of that. produce, by the im- _ 
proved fyitem of hufbandry, as at this moment 


prattifed by fome few fpirited farmers, Thus it is 
poflible to add 15,000,000]. annually to the na- 
tional wealth! Unlefs we have talked of millions, 
and read of millions, until we are infenfible to the 
power of numbers, this feems fuflicient to roufe the 
attention 
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attention of every Englifhman who really feels at- 
tached to his native and highly-favoured foil. Were 
Ito tranfinit all my experiments, by which I have 
formed the above conclufions, they would exhautt 
the patience of your readers; neither do I know of 
any method by which I can give additional validity 


to my affertions, but by offering to rifk fuch a fum © 


of money upon the iffue of a fair fet of experiments 
as will at once fecure the attention of the publick, 
and a ferupulous exactnefs in the parties concerned. 

Though, therefore, I by no means prefume to 
think I have brought the drill fyftem to any thing 
like perfection; and though I deteft betting, yet, 
that this important national queftion, whether the 
ald or new hufbandry be more advantageous, may be 
determined, I here challenge all the advocates of the 
old hufbandry in the kingdom, to bring this long- 
controverted fubject to the teft. Let 24 acres. of 
land be chofen in a rich fandy loam, and let any 
broad-caft farmer till and fow one half in the ufual 
method, with the following courfe of crops, without 
any manure,” viz. beanssbarley, peas, wheat; beans, 
wheat; and I will tilk-the~other half with Mr. 
Cooke’s improved inftruments, and fow the fame 


* This is by no mearis a courfe of husbandry I fhould recom- 
mend for general practice, but I have excluded all green vegetable 
erops, thinking the fyftem which I have chofen the moft trying, 
and therefore beft calculated to afcertain the comparative merits of 
the broad-caft and drill husbandry. 


feeds 


; 
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feeds in a fimilar rotation with his drill machine, 
and I will’bet 1000]. that my clear profits fhall an- . 
nually exceed thofe of the broad-caft farmer 11. 1s. 
per acre for the fix years courfe of crops. 
~-As money is a very precarious ftandard, and of 
aicertain value, it is neceffary to fix a money price 
to each of the grains; let beans then be 5s. barley ” 
3s. 6d. peas 6s. and wheat 8s. per bufhel. 
’ After fuch a challenge, by which I may be open 
to the cenfures of thofe who do not feel as I do on 
this important national fubject, you muft give me 
leave to add a few words, to free my charaéter from 
_ the imputation of vanity, or the more ferious charge 
of promoting or encouraging gambling—the moft 
pernicious and deteftable of all vices. There, there- 
fore, acknowledge, that Iam indebted to the me- 
chanical abilities of the ingenious Mr. Cooxe for 
all my improved inftruments; and to his agricul- 
| ‘tural {kill for the greater part of the advantages I 
“have derived from the ufe of thofe implements. 
Thus, difclaiming all merit as an original, I hope I 
do not prefume, when I clafs myfelf among his firft 
and moft attentive difciples. I would with it alfo to 
_ be known publickly, as my tender of the bet, that 
whenever I am induced to make a wager, and am 
| fuccefsful, my winnings are always applied to fome 
a&t of charity, fo that I always rifk my money 
| Jagainft nothing. Whatever proportion of this bet, 
 fhould it be accepted, I may referve to myfelf ‘will 
Rot thérefore enrich me, or my family. Thus, 
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r, I hope it will appear, that my fole mo- 

nding forward in this bufinefs arifes from 

rif to proniote the agricultural, viz. the 

tant, interefts of my country; and to ad-— 
minifter to the wants of my poorer fellow-citizens, 
by faving about 8,000,000 bufhels of wheat, 
3,000,000 buthels of barley, 1,000,000 bufhels of 
tye, 4,000,000 bufhels of oats, and 1,000,006 
buthels of beans and peas, which are yearly thrown © 
away in feed-corn, independent of the additional © 
produce, which by the new fyftem might be ob- 
tained.—Thefe laft calculations cannot be fuppofed 
to be accurate, but I fhould hope the aggregate — 
would not be very erroneous. 

This letter is protraéted to an unreafonable lengths. 
yet I muft, according to promife, give you an ac- 
count of an experiment I this year made upon foie 
turnips drilled, to me, in a new mode; but which 
was recommended by Mr. Cooxz, and fucceeded 
beyond my moft fanguine expeétations ; and alfo one 
upon the half-hufbandry. 


On Drilled Turnips. / 

TWO adjoining fields, of four acres each, — 

which I took laft Lady-Day, from a little farmer, in 
a very foul impoverifhed. ftate, were well pulverized 


and cleanfed by frequent fcarifying, rolling, and har- 
rowing. 
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rowing. The quitch-grafs was drawn out by the 
quitch-rake, and burnt on the land. After thefe 
operations, which cleanfed, levelled, and pulverized 
the land about fix inches and half deep, one field of 
four acres was thrown on to ridges by one bout of 
the plough, three feet from the centre of one ridge 


to the centre of the other. A triangular fled of 
_ wood, drawn by one horfe, and held by a boy, was 


pafied at the bottom of each furrow, to make them 


_ about two feet wide.* In thefe furrows fome long 
wet ftraw from the farm-yard, half rotted, was lain, 


abont ten common carts per acre; the ridges were 
then fplit, and reverfed, throwing all the pulverized 
foil on to the dung, if it deferved that name; one 
horfe and a boy, with a long bar of wood with 
handles, beat down the tops of two ridges at once, 
leaving a furface about 18 inches wide, and prepared 
the land for drilling. The horfes then walked in 
one furrow, each wheel occupied another, and four 
rows of turnips were drilled on the top of two 
ridges, 114 inches from row to row, ofi each ridge, 
and 22: inches interval. 

As foon as the turnips were in rough leaf, the 
sorn {carificators were paffed through them, a furrow 
was taken from each fide of the ridge with the com- 


nn —_ 


* This operation was merely to widen the bottoms of the fur- 
rows, fo that the rows of turnips might be exaétly over the manure, 


_ and is by no means neceflary when turnips are fown without manure, 


mon 
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mon Suffolk plough, and the turnips in the rows 
were hand-hoed. Thefe operations were performed 
twice, and the whole land thrown up to the turnips 
by the common plough, which finifhed the opera- 
tions. The field was partly fown the firft week in 
July, and the remainder in the fecond week. Be- 
fore Michaelmas, no appearance of intervals could be 
feen, and the whole field exhibited the fineft, and 
moft regular crop of turnips I ever beheld; many of 
them weighed 25Ibs. each, and meafured 3 feet 3 
inches in circumference. Agriculturifts and farmers 
from many parts of the country, vifited my little 
farm laft year, and all were aftonifhed at the regularity 
of the crop, and the fize of the plants. I believe the 
average weight of each turnip muft have been 12 or 
14lbs. The acreable weight I afcertained by weigh- 
ing a few rods, and found it amounted to 55 tons. 
The turnips were moft of them drawn, their tops and 
tails cut off, and {tacked before the frofts, and are 
now, this 5th day of March, perfeély found and 
good. Never, indeed, did my bullocks fat fafter, 
than on my turnips this year; they were lean work- 
ing beafts, put up the beginning of November, and 
will foon be very fat, as they already weigh about 
4 {core each, and I truft they will reach 50 fcore 
each by the middle of April. 

The other 4 acres were treated exaétly like thefe, 
except being fown without any dung, and ten days 
later than the other field; yet to fhew what extra 

tillage, 


i J 
tillage, and throwing the whole of the foil to the 
plants will effect, T had a very even and beautiful 
crop of turnips, allowed to be the beft ‘in ‘the couns 
try, except my adjoining field, and one tilled in the 
fame method, and with equal fuccefs by my neigh- 
bour Mr. Buppen. The advantage of this fyftem 
mult be apparent.’ The young plants, when the 
land is mucked, are abfolutely on a hot bed, and 
grow fo rapidly, that they are in little or no danger 
from the depredations of the fly. The intervals ad- 
‘mit fan and air without lofs’of land, as the whole 
of the pulverized foil is thrown to the part of thé 
land occupied by the plants. The land is better 
tilled by the ufe of the horfe-hoe and common 
plough, than it can‘poffibly be by hand-hoeing; and - 
the expence of hand-hoeing is reduced’ one half, by 
having merely to hoé the rows of turnips, and to” 
fingle the plants. Thus a more complete fallow is: 
‘made, and a much heavier crop obtained, at about 
one quarter of the expence of ploughing four times, 
‘dragging, &c. as in the common fyftem. Iswould 
not have any of your correfpondents expect fuccefs 
in the turnip culture, without obtaining the moft 
complete’ pulverization. My land, though ftrong, 
good, wheat foil, was fine as duft; and I can, from’ 
experience, recommend Mr. Coox.e’s in{truments, as 
the only implements by which this complete pulveri- 
zation can be obtained without extra expence. No 
"WON. Ix. R fpade 
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fpade and hoe ¢an, in my opinion, equal the tillage 
which may be given by a proper and feafonable ufe 
of thefe inftruments. 


1“ 
: 


On the Half Hujfbandry. 


MANY years have clapfed fince I firft attempted 
to make fome experiments on the Half Hufbandry. 
From the refult of them all, I am induced to believe, 
it might. be practifed with great advantage, at leatt, 
on fuch lands as are fituated fo far from the ftables, 
cow-yards, &c. as to make carting manure a very 
heavy expence. Under this conviction, I fhall tranf- 
mit the following experiments; though they were 
tnade on a larger fcale, I fhall reduce the account.to 
an acreable one, for the convenience of thofe who’ 
may with to perufe it, 

One field was fallowed for two years and drefled 
very highly. In September 1795 it was put on to 
ridges, 4 feet 8 inches wide, exclufive of the furrow. ~> 
The Jaft day of September, or the firft of O@ober, ~ 
every other ridge was drilled with red wheat, a little 
more than 3 pecks per acre, 114 inches from row to 
row. It was twice horfe-hoed in the fpring, and the 
4 feet 8 inches; fallow ridge, was ploughed up to the - 
wheat and back again, and then one furrow was 
thrown up to each outfide ridge on which the wheae 

was 
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was drilled. The wheat was fo very luxuriant, that 
it was lain in the grafs, and I was obliged to feed it 


with fheep until the middle of April. One row of 


potatoes was then planted in the centre of the fallow’ 
ridge; thefe were ploughed between, and well hoed. 
The produce of the two acres of land was, wheat 
feven quarters and three bufhels per acre; potatoes, 


_ per acre, one row on each fallow ridge, fifty facks. — 


‘The following year, the potatoes were grown on 
the ridge occupied by the wheat the preceding year, 
and the wheat upon the fallow ridge where the one 
row of potatoes grew. Both crops looked equally 
{trong and good the fecond year, but I was too ill to 
attend to the experiment, and never could afcertait: 
the refult of it. But there can be no doubt, but by 
thus alternately cropping and fallowing, the land 
would improve every year. I made a fimilar expe- 
riment in an. adjoining field, trufting entirely to 
pulverization, without manure. From this field I 
had.taken two fucceflive crops of potatoes, without. 
any drefling; both crops were very good. The po- 
tatoes were planted with three-feet intervals, and 
ploughed between; the land was in very high tilth, 
drilled at the fame time, and in the fame method, as 
the other field. “In the fpring the wheat looked thin, 
but ofa good colour. It was twice horfe-hoed, &c. 
and at harveft, to my furprife, produced feven quar- 
ters one bufhel per acre, only two bufhels lefs than 
thé field which had been manured at 5]. per acre’ 

: E 2 expence, 
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éxpence. I had.only 40 facks of potatoes from the 
one row on.each. fallow-ridge in, this field. Inthe 
fame year, in an adjoining field, there was a fine\crop, 
of broad-caft wheat to appearance, after beans, well 
dunged; and the farmer affured me, he had only 
three quarters. and an ‘half per acre.. Indeed, the 
ears of the broad-caft. corn. were very.fmall,, and 
about three or four inches, long... In my. red,wheat 
I had many ears eight inches. long, meafured by 
numbers of gentlemen who came to fee my, crop. 

I with thefe experiments had been continued for,a 
feries of years as I intended, and then the refult would 
have been much. more interefting. . 


Tam, fir, ., 


Your moft obedient fervant; _- 


H. J. CLOSE. 
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ART. IV. 


The following Letter was written in Answer to 

* an Enquiry, what particular Advantages the 

 Author~ found attaching to the Cultivation of 
the Mazacan Bean, in Agriculture. 


—————— 
In a Letter to the SecRETARY. 


(FROM THE SAME.) 


DEAR SIR, Hordle, March 15, 7199. | 


‘TShall always be ready to anfwer any queries you 
may wifh to refer tome. To the beft of my 
recollection, I never grew more than feven quarters 
of early mazagan beans per acre, and of the tick 
beans I have had eleven quarters per acre. The 
mazagan fell for 3s. or 4s. per quarter more than the 
tick; but this alone would not induce me to cultivate 
them. I have too objects of more importance, 
which will explain my reafon for always drilling 
fome part of my bean lands with the mazagan bean: 
they are fit for harvefting three weeks before the 
tick beans, and give me more time to prepare the 
land for wheat. I always arrange my pea and beaa 
crops fo as to fucceed each other, that I may have 
time to harveft the crops, and till the lands, without 
much additional force. This is my rotation :—early 
hot- 
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hot-fpur pea, an early grey pea, the Spanifh dwarf, 
the Marlborough dun, the mazagan bean, and the 
tick bean. ‘They come to harveft in the above or- 
i and as the men who work my horfes are never 
employed for any other purpofes, I fecure a very 
capital tilth, and a good crop of turnips after my 
early peas. 

My other motive for cultivating the mazagan bean 
is, that I make them {fnbfervient to a crop of cab- 
bages. I drill two rows on a ridge, in the fame 
method as I drill my turnips; in July I take a fmall 
furrow from each ridge, and in this fhady avenue 
formed by the beans, I plant the young cabbages; 
and the beans are off in good time to throw the 
whole of the land to the cabbage plants, and they 
are then on the top of the ridges. 


I am, dear fir, 


Your’s truly, 


H. J. CLOSE, 


ART, 


r BE j 
ART. V. 


On rendering Inclosure Bills more simple, and 
less expensive; to obviate in some degree the 
want of a General Bill. ia 


In a Letter to the SrcRETARY. 


st (By Brens.. Hosuouse, efg; M.P.) 


DEAR SIR, Cottle’s-House, Oct. 17, 1798. 


oat that a part of the laft volume of the 
Bath Society’s Papers is occupied by an ac 
count of the number of acres of commonable and 
wafte-land, in many of the counties of England and 
Wales, and a detail of the great advantages which 
would accrue to the publick by a General Inclofure 
Aé&. Neither of the gentlemen who have written 
upon the fubjeét, not even you, fir, who have fhewn 


yourfelf fo able an advocate for inclofure, can be 


more fenfible of thofe advantages than myfelf; but 
Jet me afk, is there any chance that this highly-bene- 
ficial meafure will be {peedily adopted by the legifla- 
ware? I wifh that I could anfwer this queftion in the 
affirmative, for then I fhould delight in the expeéta- 
tion that barrennefs would foon be exchanged for 
fertility, and extenfive traéts of unprofitable land 
foon be converted into verdant paftures, or fmiling 
fields of waving corn; but the pleafing hope muft 
not be indulged, Sir 
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Sir John Sinclair, late prefident of the National 
Board of Agriculture, at the clofe of the firft feffion 
of the prefent Parliament, brought a bill into the 
Commons for the purpofe of giving a legal fanétion 
to every inclofure, which fhould hereafter be made 
by the univerfal confent of a parifh; and conferring 
upon truftees a power of anfwering for minors, &c, 
To this meafure, upon a conviction of its reafonable- 
nefs and utility, I gave my fupport. After having 
erafed one claufe, and modified another, with a view 
to remove the intended oppofition of feveral mem- 
bers, Sir John fo. far, fucceeded, that his bill paffed 
our Houfe without the leaft:difcuffion. He then 
imagined that he had furmounted all obftacles; for 
in his addrefs to the Board at that time, he congra- 
tulates the members of it upon the great national 
benefits foon to be: derived, from bringing fuch an 
immenfe number of uncultivated acres into a ftate of 
abundant produétivenefs. But the worthy baronet, 
was too fanguine; he was only permitted to enjoy 
the pleafures of delufive anticipation; the cup was 
dathed from his hand, juft as he had advanced it to 
his lips, When the bill was carried to the Houfe of 
Peers, the Lord Chancellor oppofed it by a fingle re- 
mark only: not a word was faid in reply; and a 
propofal, unriyalled in its magnitude and importance, 
fell to the ground, without the leaft defence, From 
this contemptuous treatment of Sir John’s bill, and 
the fubfequent lofs of his chair, as Prefident of the 

Beard “ 
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Board of Agriculture, which office, it is allowed by 
all, he had filled with great ability and unremitting 
attention ever fince the commencement of the infti- 
tution, of which he was himfelf the founder; I aue 
gur, that the endeavours of my friend the baronet, 
at Jeaft, are not likely to prove fuccefsful. 

Ata meeting of the Board on the 8th of May, 
1798, Lord Somerville (the new prefident) points 
out many fchemes, which, doubtlefs, are very ufe- 
ful; he advifes the Board to take a farm, and allot 
a fpace for agricultural experiments; he advifes the 
adoption of premiums, which have been fo fuccefs- 
fully praétifed by the Bath and Weft of England 
Society; but he makes no obfervation upon the 
grand defideratum of removing, by a General Inclo- 
fure A&, the enormous lofs which the ftate and the 
individual fuftain by the immenfe traéts of wafte and 
commonable lands in this kingdom. Had it been 
in the contemplation of the Board to have recom- 
mended a meafure of that kind to the attention of 
the legiflature, the new prefident unqueftionably 
would not have failed to announce it in his firft ad- 
drefs from thechair. The conclufion which I draw 
- from this ftatement, is, that there exifts but little 
hope of obtaining, at the prefent period, a general 
law which fhall take away the neceflity of legalizing 
every inclofure by a private Act of Parliament; al- 
though, in the eftimation of very many perfons, 
eminent for their ftrong fenfe and profound reflec- 

tion, 
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tion, no meafure would be more conducive both to 
private and publick profperity. Why then fhould 
not an attempt of a different kind be made, by 
which good, though lefs in degree, may be fecured? 
What prevents many parifhes from applying to 
Parliament for permiflion to inclofe their commons 
and waftes? The expence of foliciting a bill is too 
great. ‘This expence is fo heavy, that to inclofe a 
parifh, unlefs it be very large, is but to buy land 
rather cheaply; and to inclofe a fmall parifh, is to 
confume the fee-fimple of the uninclofed lands. Let 
a motion be made in the Houfe of Commons for’a 
reduction of the fees of office; and let it be pro- 
pofed that two-thirds of them, or any other propor- 
tion which may be thought more proper, {hall be 
abated in all cafes: where the property to be inclofed 
fhall, by a valuation figned by an able and refpeGa- 
ble judge of land, fuch as Mr. Brttrnesiey or Mr. 
Davis, appear to the Committee of the Houfe ap- 


pointed to frame the bill, to be worth no more than 


» Ileaveablank for the fum, becaufe it re- 
quires more time to fix it than I can, at prefent, 


beftow. The fee to a profeflional man for fuch a 


valuation no parifh would be reluétant to pay, be- 
caufe it might probably procure an exemption from 
a confiderable part of that load of fees, ufually paid 
to the publick officers belonging to both Houfes of 
Parliament. Another regulation might come in aid, 


of the former, to render inclofure bills lefs expenfive. 
Let 
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Let the intervals between the fittings of inclofure 
committees, which are frequently very diftant, be 
fhortened. ‘This might be done, and yet leave time 
fufficient for any intermediate fteps which may be 
judged neceflary by the parties; hence the evidence 
would not be obliged to make fo long a ftay in 
London. 

If the propofals here fuggefted were adopted, 1 
am convinced that numerous parifhes, which have 
never concejved an idea of inclofure, on account of 
the exceflive cofts and charges with which it is at- 
tended, would immediately apply to Parliament for 
that purpofe. Thus a great portion of open lands, 
which would otherwife lie in their prefent neglected 
condition, would be brought into a ftate of cultiva- 
tion and improvement; and thus the friends to in- 
clofure would confiderably promote the national 
intereft, though not to the extent of their wifhes. 

It was thought by many, that Sir John Sinclair’s 
motion, to which I have before adverted, was 
crufhed by the powerful influence of thofe for the 
lofs of whofe fees no compenfation was provided. 
If this be true, which I would not be underftood to 
affert, my plan muft derive a zealous fupport from 
that quarter, The reduction of their fees, in fuch 
cafes only ag thofe which [ have ftated, would abfo-: 


Jutely augment their profits; parifhes, which never 


could afford to inclofe while the expence remains fo 
great asat prefent, would then hecome petitioners 
t fo 
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to Parliament for private ‘acts, ‘and the-rate -of fees 
paid on fuch occafions, however {mall it might be; 
would be fo much clear gain. 

I have now furnifhed you with a tketch’ ‘of the 
thoughts which fuggefted themfelves to my mind 
this morning, upon the fubje& of inclofure. You 
have feen that the plan, the outline of which I have 
rapidly drawn, cannot be objected to as diminifhing- 
the emoluments of office, becaufe it adds to them; 
neither ought it to ftartle the timid as an innovation, 
for it leaves the Jaw untouched, andis no more than 
a falutary regulation. Do me the favour to prefent 
it to the Society. Although it may not be deemed 
a proper bafis for an application to the legiflature, 
yet, by exciting inquiry, it may give birth to fome 
wifer and better fcheme for rendering private intlo- 
fure aéts lefs expenfive. I fear that, at the prefent 
period, no reafonable hope can be entertained either 
of a General Inclofure A&, or, of what would be 
ftill more ufeful, an a& for fubftituting adequate 
falaries in lieu of the fees of Parliament, which 
certainly operate as a prohibition a i me 
improvements, 

I am aware, fir, that communications of a pratti- 
cal kind are more valuable than my fpeculations; 
but as they aim to alleviate the weight of thofe cb- 
{tructions which now impede the progrefs of agri- 
culture, it occurred to me that there was no impro- 
priety in communicating’ my feqtiments to the Bath 

and 
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and Weft of England Society, of which I am proud 
to call myfelf a member, ‘becaufe the objeé of its 
purfuits has.a dire& tendency to increafe the popula- 
tion, ftrength, and happinefs of the country. 


I am, dear fir, your’s, &c. 
B. HOBHOUSE, 


[N.B. The foregoing fketch of a meafure, asa fubftitute 
for a General Inclofure A, (now but little expected) wag 
fo highly thought of in the Committee of this Society, that 
no hefitation arofe on the propriety of thus throwing it be-- 
fore the publick.—-It is much to be withed, that thofé readers ' 
who are Members of Parliament, and gentlemen who may 
be intimate with Members, and who heartily approve the 
fketch, would endeavour to mature it into efficiency. From 
the continued endeavours of this Society, to’ promote the 
progrefs’ ofa General Inclofurey Bill, fome flattering hopes 
of fuccefs »were| entertained: And if ever unanimity of 
opinion, among a body. of refpectable gentlemen, on a point 
which they were peculiarly qualified to judge on, gave rea- 
fonable' ground’ of hope’ that they would be attended ‘to in 
Parliament, furely they were warranted in their expeCtations.- 
Their fecond petition, figned. by about 150 members, ha- 
ving been prefented in vain, or apparently fo for the prefent, 
has been confidered as difcouraging. And though that bet 
of all meafurcs for the profpefity of agriculture may be re- 
ferved for the patriotifin of a future period, ¢his humble fub- 
fitute, good as far as it goes, may poffibly, by due perfeve- 
Fance, be carried. | 
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ART. VIs 
Further Reflections on Commutation for Tithes. 


(By Mr. Pryce.) 


To the Secretary of the Bath and Weft of England Society, 
for the Encouragement of Agriculture, &c. 


SIR, Park-Street, Bath, Jan. 8, 1799. 


[oe in the eighth and laft valntae of the 
Society’s Papers, an’ effay on the moft prattica- 
ble mode of giving an‘ equitable compenfation. for 
Tithes, to which the Society’s prize was adjudged. 
The ingehious author, Mr. Davis, has taken notice 
of an effay on the fame fubje@, written, by me in 
the year. 1786, which was then honoured with a 
prize by the Society, ‘and is publifhed in the fourth 
volume of their Papers. As this fubjeé& is thought 
of great national importance, and expeéted to be ta- 
ken up by the legiflature, I truft that a few remarks 
will not be wn leafonuble,; in sore to ‘what ¥ have 
before written. , 

In my former effay f examined various modes of 
compenfation, and.fubmitted to the Society that a 
rent in money is the moft eligible; fubjeét, however, 
to be varied once in ten years, according to the 
average price of wheat during that period. This 


plan has, in fubftance, on the inclofure of common 
fields, 
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fields, repeatedly been adopted by the legiflature ; 
and is in part adopted by Mr. Davis. He has con 
fidered a rent in money as moft eligible, he has 
adopted wheat as one article for varying the rent, 
and referred to my effay for the mode of carrying 
commutations into effeét:—But he has materially dif- 
fered from me in alfo adopting barley, oats, and but- 
ter, as: ftandards for varying the rent; and in pro- 
pofing that fuch variation fhould take place every 
year, and be governed by the average price of thofe 
feveral articles the preceding year. Mr. Davis is 
’ of opinion, that hops, hemp, flax, &c. fhould pay a 
certain price per acre, to be fixed by the legiflature; 
Jiable, neverthelefs, to rife and fall with the price of 
corn. As itis prefumed the Society would not have 
adjudged their prize-to this laft eflay, had they not 
confidered the deviations from my plan as material 
improvements, I truft that I fhall be favoured with 
an opportunity of {tating in'your next volume, my 
reafons for being of a different opinion. It feems to 
be .a duty incumbent on me to do fo, being firmly 
perfuaded, that fhould the author’s plan be carried 
‘into effect, it might operate very differently from 
what was intended, and be produétive of mueb 

injuttice. / 
The principle laid down in Mr. Davis’s effay, 
(p- 249) that, ** No commutation for tithes can 
_* be called a fair equivalent, which is not fo fettled 
4 as to flu&uate with the rife and fall of every com-— 
“* modity 
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** modity fubjeé to tithes, &e.”? is not, I think, well 
founded; becaufe; the rife and fall of commodities 
is generally occafioned by the plerity or fcarcity of 
them in market. It would not therefore be equitable; 
that the rents of tithes fhould be lowered by parti- 
cular years of great plenty, when the increafed 
quantity makes amends for the decreafed price; and 
it would be equally unjnft, that thofe rents fhould be 
advanced in confequence of high market-ptices, oc-. 
cafioned by years of general failure and fearcity: It 
feems, then, that the rents of tithes could not be 
equitably varied every year, by the market-prices of 
vatious commodities the preceding year; unlefs the 
quantities raifed of thofe commodities could be af- 
certained, ) 

In converting land to its proper ufe, the farmer 
does not fpeculate on the chance of feafons only, but 
on the profpe@ of his commodities finding a ready 
and profitable market. It has been ftated, by. that 
excellent author Dr. Adam SmiTH, imhis celebrated 
inquiry into the nature and caufes of the Wealth of 
Nations, that, “ The quantity of every commodity 
‘which human induftry can either purchafe, or pros 
** duce, naturally regulates itfelf in every country, 
“ according to the effectual demand.” If the effec, 
tual demand be not forefeen, an effeftual fupply 
cannot be expected; and it would fcarcely be equi- 
table, that the rents of tithes fhould be regulated by 
uncertain commodities, which the landholder does 

not 
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not cultivate. It feems, then, that the articles to be 

~ chofen fhould be of fach confequence, and indifpen- 
fable neceffity, as to make the demand for them 
general, fteady, and uniform. They fhould not be 
liable to monopoly, by which artificial. fcarcity may 
be raifed; they fhould not be the raw materials of a 
manufacture, variable in quality, or the price of 
which would be affected by combinations, arbitrary 
profits, fafhion, or taxation. They fhould not be 
articles of commerce, the demand for which would 
depend on fudden or uncertain orders from without, 

“for which the hufbandman cannot properly provide; 
nor fhould they be articles of luxury, the value of 
which would be governed more by the caprice of | 
the,wealthy, than by the real wants of the moft ufe- 
fal part of the community. 

As the ,articles to. be fixed on for regulating the 
rents fhould not be liable to great uncertainty in the 
demand, fo alfo they fhould not be peculiarly liable 
to uncertainty in the produce or fupply. _Commo- 
Mities. which depend much on particular foils, or 
feafons, will not be generally cultivated; and where 
‘eultivated, it would be hard that fuch failing crops 
as would fcarcely pay a cultivator for his trouble, 
‘fhould, by enhancing the price at market, raife the 
rent of his tithes for the enfuing year. 

_ Mr. Davis feems <o have forefeen the difficulty 
of regulating the rent by all the commodities fubject 
MoVOL, 1x. F te 
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to tithes. Let us confider whether thofe which he 
has adopted, are proper for the purpofe. 


BARLEY. 


IF we examine into the ufes of Barley, we fhall, I 
think, find that it does not poflefs fufficient requifites 
to entitle it to be a reprefentative of other commo- 
dities. The great demand for it, and advanced price, 
does not generally originate in the real wants of the 
people, but in circumftances changeable and uncer- 
tain in their nature. It is the raw material not only 
of a wholefome beverage, but alfo of an article of 
luxury, which produces intoxication, and its attend- 
ant evils. Its produét is liable to monopoly, arbitrary 
profits, and taxation in various forms. Vaft quan- 
tities are confumed in the diftilleries, and its price is 
greatly influenced by circumftances which the grower 
cannot forefee, nor meet with an adequate fupply. 
It is influenced by a fcarce or plentiful year of apples 
for cyder, and by the uncertain demand for exporta- 
tion, in all its different ftates, and produéts; as alfo 
by the importation of wine, and foreign fpirits. 

It appears by Mr. Kent’s Agricultural Survey of 
the county of Norfolk, that on an average of the 
three laft years, in that fingle county, ‘the excefs of 
barley and malt exported, over and‘above that which 
was imported, amounted yearly to no lefs than 
450,651 quarters. The time may arrive, when ar- 
° ticles 
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ticles of commerce and luxury mutt give way to thofe 
of neceflity; and when fo great a quantity of land 
will not be employed in raifing this commodity. 

Ifwe turn to Mr. Davis’s valuable Survey of the 
county of Wilts, we fhall find it there ftated, that 
great as the occafional demands are for barley, it is 
not a crop to be generally depended on. Speaking 
of clays, and of chalky loams, (page 46) Mr. Davis 
remarks, that, ‘‘ In cafe of a wet fowing-time, the 
** crop fcarcely re-produces the feed fown, and the 
** prafs-feeds fown with it come to nothing. That 
“ this is frequently the cafe—and that for this reafon, 
wherever arable fields have been laid in feveralty, 
*¢ the almoft exclufion of barley crops on the ftrong, 
** heavy lands has been the confequence.” 

Again, (in page 76) he gives ftrong reafons againft 
depending on barley as a produétive crop, either on 
the white land, or on a fandy foil; and thefe, amongft 
other reafons, feem to militate forcibly againft ma- 
king it a ftandard for regulating the rents of tithes. 


OATS. 


IF Oats are preper for regulating the rents of 
tithes, it muft be in thofe parts of the kingdom only, 
where they are regularly cultivated, and ufed as one 
of the neceflaries of life. The general demand for 
this article does not, however, arife from the necef- 

_ fities of the people, but from the number of horfes 
_ kept for pleafure, war, and bufinefs. The two firft 
F 2 claffes 
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claffes will be affected by the politicks of govern- 
ment, in having a greater or lefs military eftablith- 
ment, and by the taxes which may be laid on that 
ufeful animal, and ‘the carriages he draws. The 
number of horfes kept for agriculture, and for the 
conveyance of commodities from place to place, may 
be confiderably affe&ed ‘in various ways:—by en- 
couraging the ufe of oxen; by improvements in im- 
plements of hufbandry, and wheel-carriages; ‘by the 
extenfion of navigable canals; and by the ftate of 
the publick roads. ‘To this may be added, the con- 
folidation of {mall eftates; which, Mr. Davis re- 


marks, ‘¢ has tended very much to reduce the num-- 


“¢ ber of horfes;’”? and produces an inftance, where 
? 9 WHEICS 


on fourteen yard-lands, of gol. a year each, there — 


were twenty-feven horfes kept, fifty years ago, more 
than there are at prefent. 

The demand for the oat crop is not only liable to 
be affeéted by future contingencies, but the growth 
of this article does not, in general, come into a regu- 
lar courfe ofcrops. Bad farmers will fow them when 
the ground is fo exhaufted as to be incapable of 
bearing any thing elfe. Mr. Davis obferves, that 
** oats are feldom fown in very great quantities but 
“¢ in fuch foils and fituations as will not bear barley ; 
** that even where they have a regular tenantry oat- 
“¢ field, the farmers look upon the cultivation of them 
** to be bad hufbandry; and will frequently forego 
** the crop, to give an additional year’s reft to their 

“¢ wheat 
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*« wheat lays.’* He doubts, whether there are not 
more confumed in the diftrié he fpeaks of, than 
what grow in it. In many diftri&s of the kingdom 
this is a€tually the cafe, and the fupply arifes from 


importation. 


It is ftated, in Mr. Kenr’s Survey of Norfolk, 
that on an average of three years, in that. county 
only, the excefs of oats imported, over and above 
thofe exported, amounted yearly to no lefs than 
15,389 quarters. 

On due confideration of what has been written, 
it will, I think, appear, that oats and barley do not 
poflefs the proper requifites for regulating the value 
of all the different produ@tions, on two-thirds of the 
arable land throughout the kingdom. 


BUTTER. 


Mr. Davis has adopted this article as a regulator 
of the rents of tithe, onall the grafs land in the 
kingdom. He confiders butter as a ‘* commodity 
* of a conftant and invariable quality, and of daily, 
** regular, and indifpenfable confumption in quantity, 
** on the price of which every other produétion of 
** grafs land in a great meafure depends.” Other 
agricultural furveyors hold a different opinion. 

Mr. Turner, in his furvey of Glocefterfhire, ac- 
counts it an article not ftriétly neceffary; and Mr. 


* Survey of Wilts, page 46. 
BIsHTON, 
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BisHtTon, in his furvey of Shropfhire, exprefsly 
treats it as an article of /uxury. 

In whatever light the Society fhall pleafe to con- 
fider this commodity, it feems to have but little in- 
fluence on the prices of various other valuable pro- 
duétions of grafs land. There feems to be but little 
conneétion between the price of butter and the prices 
of wool and lamb, which are feldom produced, in 
confiderable quantities, on land fit for the dairy; 
nor is the demand influenced by fimilar caufes. The 
price of hay is determined more by the length and 
feverity of the winter, than by the price of butter. 
Hay muft be had for the fupport of valuable ani- 
mals; butter may be difpenfed with, or the quantity 
leffened. Abundant rains in harveft, which fpoil the 
hay, or deftroy it by flooding the low lands, will 
make this article fcarce and dear: the fame caufe, by 
producing a great quantity of grafs, may make butter 
cheap. Even the prices of other produéts of the 
dairy do not neceffarily feem to be governed by the 
price of butter; for, in fpeculating on the different 
profits of thofe produéts, the lefs milk is converted 
into butter, by which that article may become dear, 
the more will remain for cheefe, calves, and to con- 
fume in its original, and perhaps moft wholfome, 
{tate; by which thofe articles may feverally become 
cheap. The true value, or fair price of butter is 
liable to be warped and affeéted in a variety of ways. 
It is affected by different feafons of the year, by the 

refort . 
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refort of genteel company to fafhionable places, by 
the importation of Irifh butter, and by monopoly and 
combination. The inconfiderable quantities of it 
brought to market, and fold out in {mall portions, 
feem to make it particularly unfit for regulating the 
price of every other produétion of grafs land. 

It muft have occurred to every accurate obferver, 

+n common with the late ingenious Mr. Wimpey, 
that moft markets are fupplied with butter by fuch 
little dairies only, as are thought *¢ below the notice 
<¢ of the wholefale dealers,” 
_ The fame valuable correfpondent mentions, in the 
4th vol. of the Society’s Papers, (p- 149) fome cu- 
rious faéts, which prove to what an extent butter is 
monopolized for the London market, at the diftance 
of 150 miles from it. He quotes a valuable paper 
of Mr. Biniincsiey’s in proof of his opinion, to 
fhew how much the produce and prices of dairy ar- 
ticles are varied by local circumftances; and con- 
cludes, that, “ there is no article in the large circle 
< of commerce that is fo much the fubjeé of thofe 
«© pernicious arts,” (foreftalling, engrofling, and re- 
grating) ‘* as butter and cheefe.” 

Whether the price of butter has kept a regular 
progreflive proportion with the price of the land 
from which it arifes,,as {tated by Mr. Davis, is 
much doubted. I have reafon to believe, that it has 
advanced in a higher ratio. 


The 
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The introduétion of artificial graffes has made 
meadow and pafture land lefs valuable, in proportion 
to arable, than it was in the laft century; when they 
were obliged to truft to grafs land only for the fup- 
port of their ftock. It has been remarked, that 
moft of the improvements in the prefent century have — 
been made by the plough.—If we except fmall quan- 
tities of grafs land improved by irrigation, or by 
draining, and that which lies very near to towns, 
where population increafes, the price of grafs land 
has not in faét advanced in proportion to that of 
arable; and very fhort indeed of the proportion in . 
which butter has advanced, which, within half a 
century, has in moft places doubled, and in fome 
places trebled.* 

If it be proper to fix on any ftandard for regula- 
ting the rents of the tithe of grafs Jand, diftinét from 
arable, it does not feem then that butter is an article 
well adapted for the purpofe. I am not, however, 
convinced either of the neceffity or propriety of fuch 
diftinétion. The converfion of grafs land to arable, 
and arable to grafs, which is conftantly taking place, 
would probably make this complicated diftin&tion, if 
equitable at prefent, not foin future; and the mixed 
claims which the re&tor and vicar frequently have 
upon the fame land, is an additional reafon for fim- 
plifying the ftandard as much as poffible. 


* Mr. Bisuton’s Survey of Shropfhire. 
Tam 
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J am equally unfortunate in differing from Mr. 
Davis, whofe general fentiments on rural matters I 
highly approve, by thinking that the rent of tithes, 
when once fixed, ought not to be difturbed every 
year. What the celebrated Dr. Smitru has faid on 
taxes, feems equally applicable to the fubje& before 
us, viz. “ The certainty of what each individual 
<¢ ought to pay is a matter of fo great importance, 
«< that a very confiderable degree of inequality is not 
“‘ near fo great an evil, as a very fimall degree of 
‘¢ uncertainty.” 

There can, I think, be little doubt, that it would 
be more equitable, and more defirable, both to the 
landholder and tithe-owner, that the one fhould know 
his expenditure, and the other his income; and that, 
when a fair rent was once fixed, it fhould remain for 
a term, and not be difturbed every year by compli- 
cated calculations, drawn from the prices of various 
commodities; the nature of which, and the contin- 
gencies they are liable to, fubje& them to fo much 
error and uncertainty. 

The Rent of Tithes, like that of the land out of 
which they iffue, fhould, as I conceive, be regulated 
not by the temporary and occafional, but by the 
ufual and average price of the produce; or, of the 
moft general, fteady, and important parts of it, which 
influence the price of other articles. It is not the 
price in market only, of any or every commodity 
which is brought there, that ought to be regarded. 

The 
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The profit of the farmer is compounded of the 
prices, and the quantities, of fuch commodities as he 
is enabled to carry to market. The tithe-owner is 
more interefted that his rent fhould enable him at all 
times to purchafe a certain portion of the neceflaries 
and conveniences of life, than he is in the market- 
prices of commodities which he does not want; and 
which prices, arifing from the extent of the demand, 
and the quantity of the fupply, cannot determine the 
farmer’s profit, nor the fum the tithe-owner would 
have been entitled to, had he taken his tithes in kind. 
The money received as rent by the tithe-owner may 
be confidered as an inftrument of exchange, by which 
one article is bartered for another. It not only re- 
prefents the produé of the land, which he would 
have been entitled to, but is alfo the reprefentative 
of every other article which he muft purchafe in or- 
der to fuftain life, and make it comfortable. Let us 
endeavour to difcover the great, machine, by which 
all thefe articles are produced, and the means by 
which it is kept moving. 

It is an axiom in politicks, that the riches of every 
nation confift in the number of its inhabitants, ufe- 
fully employed. Dr. A. Smiru, the celebrated 
author before quoted, lays it down as an incontro- 
vertible maxim, that, ‘* The annual labour of every 
« nation is the fund which originally fupplies it with 
“ all the neceffaries and conveniences of life, which 
s¢ jt annually confumes; and which confift always 

s€ either 
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‘¢ either in the immediate produce of that labour, | 


or in what is purchafed with thai produce from 
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an 


other nations.”” 
¢¢ Labour (he fays) is alone the ultimate and real 
ftandard, by which the value of all commodities 
can at all times and places be eftimated and com- 
6 pared. It is their real price. Money is their no- 
¢¢ minal price only.—Again, labour, it muft be always 
remembered, and not any particular commodity, 
or fet of commodities, is the real meafure of the 
value both of filver and of all other commodities.”’* 
This leads us to enquire, what is it that princi- 
pally influences and determines the value of labour? 
The anfwer feems to be, the wants of the labourer. 
Tn what do thefe wants confift? The moft preffing 
and indifpenfable is food; after which may be recke 
oned, in our climate, clothing, firimg, and a habira- 
tion; but thefe are not equally indifpenfable with the 
former; nor are they applicable to our prefent pur- 
pofe. Human Foon is the great mover of the vaft - 
machine /abour, which regulates the value of all its 
productions, and of all the necefflaries and comforts 
of life. ‘ Human food,” alfo, as it is remarked by 
the excellent author before quoted, “* feems to be 
“ the only produce of land which a/ways, and nece/- 
“ farily, affords fome rent to the landlord; other forts 
“of produce fometimes may, and fometimes may 
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* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. pages 1, 39, and 234. 
** not, 
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‘* not, according to different circumftances.’’* Hu. 
man food is the article for which the demand is uni- 
verfal and conftant, and an adequate f{upply is perpe- 
tually called forth, by every principle of policy and 
felf-prefervation. It is this article which arifes from 
the land itfelf, is the great fource of its value, and 
regulates the value of labour, and ultimately of all the 
neceffaries and conveniences of life; and it is from 
this alone, I conceive, that we can form a proper 
ftandard for meafuring and adjufting, by the medium 
of money, the value of thofe produéts of the land 
which the tithe-owner is entitled to, with thofe that 
he fhall find requifite for his well-being. 

The food of man confifts in vegetable produétions, 
and the flefh of animals. Ido not mean here to in- 
quire, whether animal food would properly form part 
of a regulating ftandard, for varying the rents of 
tithes. An inveftigation of the fubjeé was attempted 
by me, with an intention to fubmit the refult to the 
Society, but circumftances arofe which prevented me. 

In my former effay, 1 confidered vegetable food 
as of the greateft confequence; and that fome parts 
of it are abundantly more important than the ref. 
Whatever the earth may produce in the vaft and fer- | 
tile empire of China, if the rice crop fail, all the 
horrors of famine enfue. Bread-corn is of equal 

importance to the people of Europe; in which, as it 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. page 202. ; 
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is remarked by the celebrated Dr. Tissot, ** There 
‘* is not the fmalleft province, except part of Lap- 
«¢ Jand, where corn is not the bafis of their nourifh- 
“ment.” He adds, that, “ Of all foods,:cwheaten 
“© bread, well made, is the moft wholefome.”’* ~The 
importance of bread-corn to this country’ was fuffi- 
ciently evinced in the year 1795. The fearcity then 
arofe at a time when there .was no ‘want of animal 
food, and the earth ‘yielded other vegetable food in 
abundance; yet the dread of wanting this ove article 
for a few weeks only, previous to the corn harvelt, 
fpread an univerfal gloom throughout the nation! 

It is not becaufe wheat is one of the principal ‘pra- 
‘duétions of the land, that I have, ‘in my former flay, 
chofen it for a ftandard. It is on account of its be- 
ing an indifpenfable neceffary of life; the ‘price of 
‘which, as it is in various places remarked, by the 
excellent author of the Wealth of Nations, ‘ regu- 
*Jates that of all other commodities.—It regulates 
**the money-price of labour, which mutt always be 
“*¢ fuch as to enable the labourer to purchafea quan- 

“tity of corn, fufficient to maintain him and his 
“family.” 

It is not meant that labour, or the! produceyof 
labour, rifes and falls with the market-prices‘of corn, 
as thofe prices fluftuate from day to day, mor per- 

“haps from year to year; but the price'of this'article, 
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* Letter to Dr. Hinze, of Zurich, on Bread-Corn. 
taken 


taken on an average of years, principally ftamps the 
value of money, and of every produétion of human 
induftry. It may here be queftioned, whether, the 
wages of the indigent labourer have, in faa, ad- 
vanced in due proportion to this article; if. not, 
what is the reafon? The hind, who tills his native 
foil, is perliaps more. attached to the place which gave 
him birth, than men of more liberal and enlarged 
notions. From his needy circumftances, and depen- 
dant fituation, he is lefs capable of obtaining the 
proper value of his labour; efpecially when dealing 
with men whom he looks up to for relief in diftrefs. 
His parents, perhaps, have been fupported by the 
fame parifh, where he has gained a fettlement by 
birth or fervitude. He forms an early attachment, 
and marries; his attachments, and the laws of fettle- 
ment, fix him to che {pot where he is forced to accept 
of the fame wages, or nearly fo, as his father received 
before him. In thofe countries where the. farmer 
feeds his labourers, as a part of their hire, or fells 
them corn, when dear, at a reduced price, there is 
indeed lefs reafon for an advance. In {carce or in- 
clement feafons, benevolent fubfcriptions alfo, in this 
country; are always ready to aid poverty in diftrefs. 
Where the labourer has not thefe advantages, he 
generally refts fatisfied that the parifh muft aflift him 
in bringing up his family; and it is a matter of in- 
_difference whether he receives part of his wages 
from the poor’s-rates, or from thofe whom he ferves. 

| Hence 
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Hence it is, that whilft the nation is rich in aris, 
manufactures, commerce, and agriculture, the poor’s- 
rates are in many places doubled, which is nothing 
more than a gradual advance in the price of labour, 
nicely adjufted to the average price of food; with 
this difference, that the labourer receives that. ad- 
vance from the parifh, which he ought to receive 
from the hand of his matter. . 

This circumftance, then, does not difprove the 
general principle laid down by Dr. Smiru,- thar, 
<¢ The money price of labour, and every thing that 
“ isthe produce either of land or labour, muft ‘ne- 
“¢ ceffarily rife or fall in proportion to the mionéy- 
“¢ price of corn.—Corn accordingly is, (he fays) in 
“ all the different ftages of wealth and improvement, 
‘* a more accurate meafure of value than any other 
“* commodity, or fet of commodities. (And that) 
“< Tn all thefe different ftages, therefore, we can judge 
* better of the real value of filver by comparing it 
*¢ with corn, than by comparing it with any other 
*¢ commodity, or fet of commodities.’’* 

Such is the opinion of that moft judicious writer; 
and upon fuch grounds wheat has been recom- 
mended, and adopted, as aftandard. This ftandard 
appears to have been deferted by Mr. Davis, or its 
principles abandoned, chiefly on account of the policy 
of government in framing the corn-laws. ‘* The 
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* Wealth of Nations, pages 94 and 234. 
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&¢ effect of this policy (he remarks) has been fuch, 
*¢ that the price of wheat has been very little higher, 
<¢ on an average of the laft twenty years, than itwas 
¢ on an average of the twenty laft years of the aft 
** century.” 

There was, indeed, a confiderable period in the 
laft century when not only wheat, but‘ all thedif- 
“¢ ferent forts of grain,”’ and eatable vegetables, fuch 
as potatoes, turnips, carrots, cabbages, &c. were 
dearer.than they have been for great part of the pre- 
fent century. Even butcher’s:meat was dearer in 
the former part of the Jaft century, than it was as 
late asthe year 1764. The corn-laws could not 
operate upon all thefe different articles, nor upon 
the different countries, to which the dearnefs ex- 
tended. For it is faid to have extended. to Scotland, 
before thevunion of ,the two kingdoms; that it was 
the fame in France; and Dr. SmirH adds, **:pro- 
“ bably in moft other parts of Europe.”* This 
general dearnefs, during part of the time, is fuppofed 
principally to have been owing to the badnefs of the 
feafons. Other caufes.arealfo affigned. ‘The civil 
wars, which difturbed the peaceable occupation of 
the hufbandman,.and, in this country, a degradation 
of the filver coin, by which the true value of corn 
could not be meafured and adjufted with the value 
of labour; ‘‘ a guinea then commonly exchanging 


* Wealth of Nations, pages 93, 95, and-189. P 
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*¢ for thirty fhillings of the worn and clipped filver,”’* 
with which corn and other provifions were pur- 
chafed. ‘The decreafed price of corn, during great 
part of the prefent century, is fo far from being at- 
tributed to the corn-laws, that the ingenious author 
of the Wealth of Nations is of opinion, that the 
operation of thofe laws has been direétly the reverfe.” 

In page 248, after reafoning on the effects of the 
bounty, he concludes thus, “ If during the fixty- 
*¢ four firft years of the prefent century, ‘therefore, 
** the average price has been lower than during the 
“ fixty-four laft years of the laft century, it muft, in , 
*¢ the fame ftate of tillage, have been much more fo, 
** had it not been for this operation of the bounty.” 

T have little doubt, that a more vigorous cultiva- 
tion, and the bringing a great quantity of rough, 
unprofitable land into tillage, have had a full fhare in 
lowering the price of grain, during the period 
alluded to. 

Suppofe we quit the comparifon by centuries, and 
take half a century only; as a period fully fufficient 


to mark the operation of an A& of Parliament, or 


examine the chain of caufes and effeéts. It will ap- 
pear, by the treatife on the Wealth of Nations, 
(p. 325) that, onan average of the laftten years of 
the Jaft half century, the beft or higheft-priced 
wheat fold for about 3s. 9d. per bufhel only. It is 
nM 5 area Oe hte 2 oe it et sl pee alee 


* Wealth of Nations, pages 242, 243, and 244. 
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doubtlefs in the memory of moft members of the 
Society, whether the average price of wheat, for:the 
laft ten years, has not as much exceeded 3s. 9d. per 
bufhel, as. the prices of land, labour, and the necef- 
faries of life in general have advanced, notwithftand- 
ing the operation of the corn-laws, ‘Thofe laws 
feem to operate equitably on the ftandard, by pre 
venting the tithe-owner’s income from being confis 
derably lowered by years of plenty, and the farmer’s 
rent from being confiderably advanced by years of 
fcarcity; but their operation is not always fufficiently 
quick to prevent enormous prices from being given. 
In the year 1795, many {mall farmers (in common 
with others) purchafed corn for their families, when 
the current prices of wheat in feveral parts of the 
kingdom were from 13s. to 17s. per bufhel! How 
would fuch prices operate, in fixing the rents of tithes 
throughout the kingdom, by taking the flu€tuations 
of the markets for a fingle year? | 
Admitting, that in procefs of time the prefent re- 
gulations of the legiflature, as to the prices at which 
exportation: fhall ceafe. and importation,commence, 
fhould be found to difcourage’the culture of wheat; 
ftill, an a& of the Britifh Parliament is not eternal. 
The legiflature is always competent to make altera- 
tions, and further reeulations would of courfe enfue; 
for it cannot be for the intereft of this coun:ry to 
depend. on the precarious aid of a foreign fupply, in 
~ an article fo effentially neceflary to the very exi/ence 
of 
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of the people.. It will however, I hope, not be for- 
gotten, whenever fuch regulations fhall take place, 
that, as bread-corn in great meafure determines the 
value of labour, and: of every commodity produced 
by human induftry, it is of the utmoft importance to 
the manufaétures and commerce of this kingdom, that 
it fhould not be purchafed at an extravagant price. 
If this effential neceflary of life, which influences the 
price of labour and all its produ&ions, fhould be 
much dearer here than on the continent, we fhould 
probably be rivalled and underfold at foreign mar- 
kets. It might not be improper alfo to remark, 
that; whenever any regulations fhiall be brought for- 
ward by the legiflature for bettering the condition of 
the poor, it will, in the fame point of view, be much 
founder policy to endeavour to lower the price of 
provifions, than to advance the price of labour. 

I have now attempted to explain the principles 
upon which my former effay was founded; and am 
firmly of opinion, that they are the true principles 
upon which rents once fixed fhould vary. 

I have endeavoured to fhew, that particular years 
of plenty, or fcarcitys influence the market-prices of 
commodities; and that fuch prices, taken for a fingle 
year, would operate very inequitably in varying the 
rents of tithes. 

Ihave examined whether barley, oats, and butter, 
are proper regulating ftandards for varying thofe 


rents; and have fubmitted my reafons to the Society 
G 2 for. 
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for concluding that bréad-corn, as the moft indifi 
penfable neceffary of life, which regulates the price 
of Jabour, and keeps pace with the value of money, 
is much better adapted to the purpofe. 

Finally, upon a careful inveftigation of the opera- 
tio of the corn-laws, it appears, I believe, from in- 
difputable authority, that they have not produced 
the evils complained of; but, on the contrary, are 
well calculated to counteract the effects of particular 
feafons, and have proved beneficial both to the huf- 
bandman and the community. 


I am, fir, 


Your very humble fervant, 


BENJAMIN PRYCE. 


ART. 
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ART. VII. 
On the Culture of pea 
Tn a. Letter to the Secreragy. 
~ [By Joun Hakvey Prerce, efq.) 
‘DEAR, SIR,» - New-Park, June 20, 1797. 
NE of the fubje&s which appears to me to 
merit:fome:confideration, is, the cultivation 
of furze, as awinter food for horfes. Having re« 
marked a hardy little horfe, which I occafionally 
rode, bite off the green tops of furze in preference, 
I thought, to dry meat, (hay) it occurred that fuch 
was certainly wholfome, and, perhaps, might have 
qualities fuperior. to what its‘rough appearance in- 
dicated. +: was the more pleafed with the idea, 
from recoilecting the attempts of Mr. WuycHERLY 
being fo far fuccefsful'as to introduce (through Mr. 
Roque’s means) the ufe of burnet. I turned the 
matter over.in my mind, but was at a lofs how to 
proceed; when foon after, in a collection of mifcel- 
laneous papers, publifhed by R. Maxwe ut, efq; of 
Edinburgh, meeting with the paflages tranfcribed 
and annexed, I was fully convinced, that it might 
not only be ufed as a wholefome, but very nourifhing 
food; and although, perhaps, not quite fo good, in 
many refpects, as fome roots and_ plants: generally 
known, yet from the cheapnefs, might oftener come 
within 
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within the power of little farmers to procure, than 
moft other forts. Strongly imprefled with the idea 
of its utility, I tried it, but was difappointed—more 
T thought, from my own inattention than any other 
caufe, Not having a good opportunity of repeating 
the trial, the matter lay dormant till the winter 
1795-6. In the autumn preceding which, on men- 
tioning the fubje& to a neighbour who occupied a 
{mall farm, I was agreeably furprifed at his acquaint- 
ing me, that he had kept four horfes on the tops of 
furze. during.the winter of 1794-5. Determined 
now to give it another trial, I hired a ftout girl at 2s, 
a week, to cut the green tops of fome old furze, 
erowing on a hill abouta quarter of a mile from the 
houfe, and bring them in bundles ona pole toa {pare 
{table, whichI prepared: for the purpofe of cutting 
and threfhing the furze; here it was cut from an 
inch to two itiches long; with a cleaver like what the 
butchers ufe, and afterwards the fpines broken with 
a flail. My threfhing floor was a temporary one, of 
fix or feven cak boards, pinned down to four joifts, 
Jayed'on the pavement. A bufhel bafket of the 
furze thus prepared, was allotted to each horfe every 
morning inftead of corn; but, I believe, three horfes 
had generally only two bafkets; not becaufe it was 
confidered as fufficient, but owing to the tedioufnefs 
of cutting and threfhing, and fometimes from hind- 
rance of bringing in, by bad weather; perhaps too, 
from not being ufed to the work, and now and then 

_a little 
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alittle idlenefs,; when not looked after. I ought, 
therefore, {triétly fpeaking, to fay, that with two 
bufhels three horfes worked in every refpe@ as 
ufual, though without any corn. This food, with 
hay, was continued till the “middle of May 1796, 
wher the horfes were put to grafs. I hope it will 
not be trefpafling too much on your patience by re 
lating the {tate of the three horfes. One, ufed for 
the fhafts, is a young, ftrong, and healthy gelding; 
the other two are old mares, and generally ufed as 
leaders to oxen, which commonly draw in harne‘s. 
One of the mares the preceding’ winter (1794*5) 
was very fhort winded; this, (1795-6) while eating 
the furze, breathed quite free and eafy. She was 
with foal. The other mare in winter, had always 
fwelled legs; in this of 1795-6, her legs continued 
as they had been the fummer before—not inthe 
leaft enlarged. It was (what is here called) the 
French furze which I ufed, and only the tender 
green tops thereof, The woody part, and even 
thofe which were brown, were rejected. 

If this rugged plant fhould on trial, in its wild 
ftate, be found to merit more attention than has been 
generally allowed, it may be thought that good 
ground, well prepared, and with implements adapted 
to cutting and grinding or bruifing it, with a regular 
and judicious mode of ufing, would render it of 
more importance than a few trials without fuch aids 
could poflibly lead us to fuppofe. 
Should 
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- Should the foregoing be thought to deferve the 
confideration of any gentleman, more converfant 
with the nature, preparation by mi//, and ufe of furze, 
than I am, there can be no doubt of his readinefs to 
communicate fuch information. If any one fhould 
be inclined to try the beft mode of culture and ufe, 
perhaps he would prefer the French furze.. To 
fow, as near the ftables as convenient, fome broad- 
caft—fome in drills, at different diftances, and, hoe 
it; to cut itunder a year’s growth; to have a light 
fkeleton cart for conveying, and a mill of /imple and 
cheap conftruction to bruife it. Perhaps an acre of 
fuch furze ground might be found of more value, as 
_ producing a healthy, cheap,-and hearty food for 
cattle during winter, than many other crops now in 
general ufe.. Perhaps too, a comparative trial with 
carrots, potatoes, parfnips, &c. might not be ufelefs. 

If a model.of a mill for breaking the {pines can- 
not be eafily obtained, perhaps an original, cheap, 
and fimple one may be conftruéted with two wooden 
cylinders grooved longitudinally, the ends cogged, 
‘and tyrned by hand;with a winch like the common 
apple-mill | 
ae remain with much efteem, dear fir, . 

tes very humble fervant; 
JOHN HARVEY PIERCE. 


[P. S. This Society sea model of a mill for the purpofe 
abovefaid, which is conftruéted on the principle of the com- 
mon one, for bruifing bark, woad, &c+ &e. } 

f Pace 
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Pace 317. “ Lord Cathcart’s Letter to the Agricul- 
“tural Society in Scotland. 


_“ THE fowing of whins for feeding of cattle takes 
“ mightily about London now; the thin dry foil, that is 
“ good for nothing elfe, they manage in the fame way as for 
“ fown grafs; but, in place of that, they fow it in the {pring 
“‘ with whin feed. They mow the whins that fummer, 
“and continue to do fo yearly thereafter. They reckon 
“ one acre produces at the rate of ten loads or ten tons, 
“ 20 cwt. each; this they ftack up. They haye a-contr}- 
“vance for chopping them, and they commonly cut at 
“€ once as much as ferves their cattle for two days; a gen- 
« tleman who has tried them, aflures me, that all his horfes 
§* of every kind,’ as well for draught as for riding, eat them 
“as readily as they do hay; and he thinks them as gaod 
“ feeding. This improvement comes from Wales, where 
sit has been practifed thefe hundred years.” 


Pace 319. “ Directions by Major Henbury, in Wales, 
for sowing Whin Seed, and using the Whins, com- 

- © municated to the Society by General Abercromby, 
© of Glassock. 


. *° THEY fhould be fowed in February, March, or 
s April; 6Jb. will fow an acre. The place where they are 
“ fowed muft be made very free of grafs, and all forts of 
“cattle muft be kept out. One acre will produce fifteen 
“ tons, which will feed as far as fifteen tons of hay. The 
time to begin to cut them is in O&tober or fooner. They 
« will continue to grow till Chriftmas, and be fit for ufe till 
* March, When vou give them to the horfes, they mutt 
* be bruifed by a mill, or otherwife be pounded, and given 
“in a day after they are bruifed; if you give any chopped 

“ ftraw 
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“« ftraw with them it will do very well—a hundred of ftraw 
will ferve fora ton of furze. The furze muft be cut, 
“‘ only what is the growth one year, beginning in or before 
“« OGtober. The Major has fed fixteen. horfes with them 
“ from Oé€tober to March.” 


ART. Vill. 


Account of the Toryip Caseace, with directions 
for its Cultivation. ) 


[By the Rey. “Promas Broveyon.] — 


Te" turnip cabbage ‘is ‘a plant little Kaveri in 
this kingdom, but as‘a vegetable ‘for the gar- 
den, and rarely cultivated even‘ for that purpofe. 
An attempt was made many years fince by the Society 
of “Atts im London, to introduce it as an article of 
hufbandry; but though»the report of the experi- 
ment made for that purpofe was highly favourable, 
it afterwards fell into difufe. I became firft ac- 
quainted with it about fix or feven years fince, when 
a few feeds were given me in the month of July, by 

a perfon of Bath, under the name of Cape Cabbage, 
Sown fo late the plants did not bulb, but the ftrongelt 
were planted out, and the feed faved the following 
year; from whence all, I have hitherto cultivated 
have been produced.: Ihave uniformly found them 
a moft excellent food for fheep, and have given them 


with great advantage to cows and horfes. 
This 
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This plant differs very much from the Turnip- 
rooted Cabbage, that plant bears it bulb under the 
furface of the ground, and its leaf more nearly re- 
fembles that of the common turnip; whereas the 
turnip-cabbage produces its bulb above the furface 
of the ground, which bulb is in fa& an enlargement 
of the ftalk, furrounded with leaves, nearly refemb- 
ling thofe of brocoli. It delights in a dry, elevated, 
and rather light foil. The feeds may be fown at any 
time from the end of March to the middle of May; 
and even later, if not intended to’be tranfplanted. 
They muft be fown very thin, and the plants thinned 
out to about three inches afunder. The beft method 
is to prepare a part of the land, intended for the 
crops, as early as poffible for the feed-beds, by which 
means you can conveniently allot good room for 
thofe beds, and will fave the trouble and expence of 
carrying them from the garden to the field. When 
the land is prepared, (which fhould be done nearly 
as for common turnips) and the plants in the feed- 
beds are from five to feven weeks old, let it be 
ploughed in fmall two-bout ridges, let a light roller 
follow the plough, to flatten the tops of the ridges, 
and let the plants be immediately put in as nearly as 
poflible in the middle of the ridges, about three 
feet afunder; obferving not to plough more ridges, 
than will be planted in the fame day. ‘The ftouter 
the plants are in reafon when tranfplanted, the bet- 
ter, The land muft on no account be ploughed 
when 
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when wet, as the plants. put in under fuch circum. 
ftances never thrive. . When the plants have taken 
firm roat, and the weeds begin to appear, let a fur- 
row be {truck from.each fide of the,ridges, with a 
plough narrow at the tail, and the ground not moved 
by the plough be hand-hoed. | When, the weeds 
are perfectly withered, before the. plants are too 
large, let the furrow. be' returned) to,itsiplace, taking 
care not to throw,the earth over the -hearts/of. the 
plants... This operation may be performed more 
than once,-if found neceffary. ) 

The beft, time for feeding off the crop’ is fone she 
middle-of March to the lateft poffible time the land 
can be fpared. .The.fprouts may, be cut off even 
when, in bloffom, and left to wither for the fheep or 
cows, and the bulbs. cut and. carried to a barn.or 
fhed, where they may be. preferved for.a long time. 
When a little. withered, they are very, good. for 
horfes, being highly nutritious, and, free from acid 
juices... If fown early,, they might be fed off late in 


the autumn; but, perhaps, not fo) profitably as in 


the fpring. They fhould be hurdled off for fheep, 


as.common turnips... It feldom happens that. hay. 


need be given with them, even to fat theep, which 
have always been found to thrive more and fafter 
upon them, than upon any other food whatever, 
except'corm. ...j, 
THOMAS BROUGHTON. 


iedland-Parsonage, ** *** 1797. 
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ART. IX. | 
On the Cultivation of Porarozsfrom the Rind, &c. 


¥n Letters to the SECRETARY. 


(By.the Rey. Epwarp Wuuittte.) 


SIR, Odstock, near Salisbury, March 14, 1196: 


S information, whether it be the refult of feien- 

- tific refearches, or that of a more fimple 
nature, founded upon experience and well’attefted, 
has always been thought advantageous to the public; 
J have ventured to fend to you (for the perufal of 
your refpeétable and very ufeful Society) the follow- 
ing letter; and if it fhould at all tend to the good 
of the community, my end will be abundantly an- 
fwered. And farther, if the Society fhould be of 
opinion that it may, they are at liberty to publith ir, 
with my name and place of abode. 

“Perhaps, amongft all the various kinds of infor- 
mation, there may be times and feafons, when that 
which is the moft fimple may be of the moft general 
ufe, becaufe it can be more eafily and more effeétu- 
ally communicated; and by every defcription of 
them, with greater facility, carried into praétice. 

“Notwitliftanding the confiderate goodnefs of the 
Society, in informing the publick of the cheapeft 
method of raifing potatoes, and at this time to plant 
more than ufual, the growers of that ufeful root are, 
in general, fo bigotted, or rather wedded, to their 

, old 
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od of doitig things, that it is With the gieateft 
they can be prevailed on to make improve- 
hough it would certainly tend to their own 
and the general good; and rendered quite certain by 
experiments already tried. It ig in confequence of 
converfation with mien of this defcription, that I am 
induced to trouble youwith this letter, men who would 
not be convinced to the contrary, but that the de- 
caying potatoe afforded fo much more nourifhnient 
to the green which fprung from it, than could pof- 
fibly be afforded from a piece of rind, as would ren- 
der the crop much more abundant; and affected to 
difbelieve what was inferted in the Salifbury Journal 
by your Society, becaufe the perfons’ names, who 
made. the experiments, were not inferted.. However, 
having been in the habit of planting potatoes for 
thefe 15 or 16 years paft, I have been induced to 
make the following experiments: 
In the year, 1790, I planted a large fquare of po- 
tatoes, one-third of which was with the rind, one- 
third with whole potatoes, and the other part with 


pieces, cut in the ufual.way; and [affure you, when. 


the feafon came for digging, there was not the. leaft 
vifible difference in the produce. 

The following year, I planted in the fame row or 
drill, one whole potatoe, one piece, and one piece 
of rind, in which there was an eye, alternately; and 
when the feafon came for digging, I was very care- 
ful in my obfervation, but unable to perceive any 
difference in the crop. In 
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» Inthe year.1793, when the fervant was digging 
up my potatoes, befides thofe fit for eating, I difcos 
vered a great number about the fize of a walnut, and 
rom that to a-hazel nut, which I ordered to'be left 
in the ground. In the fpring of 1794 my two po- 
tatoe beds. were irregularly covered with greens, 
which iprung from thefe {mall potatoes; I therefore 
prepared, about the middle of April (for, on ac- 
count of the coldnefs. of the land, I have-always had 
the beft crops from potatoes planted at that time) two 
other beds, about the fame fize, into which I tranf- 
planted thefe greens; about 1-third of which had the 
teed hanging to them, and about 2-thirds had not, 
having dropped off in drawing; with thefe I planted 
one bed and an half, and made up the other half bed 
partly with whole, and partly with potatoes cut in 
the common way, fome in drills, and fome planted in 
holes made with afetting-ftick; and I have to ftate, 
that we were as exaét as poffible (without weighing 
or meafuring) in our obfervations, and we could not 
difcern the leaft difference in the production; and 
the crop, to all appearance, was quite as good from 
the fhoots as from. the whole or the cut potatoe; and 
Lam, convinced, there is not the leaft neceflity for 
planting the potatoe, in order to raife a crop; as the 
tind, or fhoots, will produce one, equally. as good. 

The reafon which induced me to make out the re- 
maining half bed with whole and cut potatoes, W yhen. 
I before was fatisfied that the rind would anfwer the 
end, was, that if I had told my neighbours that the 


fhoots produced as good a crop as the rind, and the 
rind 
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tind as the fhoots, they would have replied, ** that 
*¢ is very probable, but if you had planted whole, ot 
“ cut potatoes, your crop would have exceeded ei- 
“ager!” With my beft wifhes for the profperity 
of the Society, 

I am, fir, your obedient humble fervant, 


EDWARD WHITTLE. 
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FROM THE SAME: 
SIR, , 


r anfwer to your favour of Sept. 8th, I have otily 
to obferve, that I contimie as ufual, to plant only 
the parings of potatoes, and the young fhoots which 
occafionally fpring from the very {mall ones, generally 
left in the ground as good for nothing, and which 
dre feldom picked out, except for the purpofe of 
cleaning the land. Sometimes I have planted them 
in drills, and fometimes in holes made with a ftick, 
covering them with muck; but as to the manner of 


planting, I have never obferved any difference in - 


the crops.—Laft year, indeed, I was from home a 
confiderable part of the year, and I find the potatoes 
were clit in pieces when’ planted, but I have found 
no advantage by it in the prefent crop, i what I 
expected from néw ground. 

When the potatoes are pared for planting, one or 
two eyes fhould be carefully preferved in every piece, 


and a {mall portion of the potatoes, about the fize of 


an horfe-bean to every eye. 
Tam, fir, your obedient humble fervant, 
EDWARD WHITTLE. 


| 
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ART. VII. 


Account of a Series of Experiments, respecting 
Smur in Wuear. 


{From James Jennines, efq; 


In a Letter to James Gorpon, jun. efq.] 


’ SIR, Harlington, Dec. 21, 1797. 


S I underftand you are a member of the Bath 

Agricultural Society, I fend you an account 

of fome experiments made by myfelf, relative to the 

diftemper in wheat called fmut, or burnt grain, on 
the truth and accuracy of which you may depend. 

1785. My crop was infected with fmut to fuch 
a degree, that befides the lofs in quantity, the price 
was not equal to that of my neighbours by 1s. 6d. 
or 2s. per bufhel. 

O@. 1796. I fowed, in two different gardens, 
found grains picked out of ears, part of which 
were fmutty, the produce was perfeétly found. 

I remained much at a lofs refpecting the caufe of 
this difeafe, till the year 1789, when I was again 
called to attend to the fubje& by the following 
occurrence:—A neighbour reported to me, that, 
during his illnefs the preceding autumn, part of a 
field had been fown, and he found on his recovery, 
that the lime ufed to prepare the feed was old and 
much flacked with the weather; he therefore im- 
“WoL. 1x. H mediately 
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mediately fent to the kiln for fome quick lime. to 
prepare the feed for the remainder of the field; that 
which was prepared with flack lime was fmutty, 
the other produced found corn. 

Nov. 6th, 1789. I divided half a pint of per-. 
fe&ly found wheat into two equal parts: — 

ft part, Steeped in ftrong brine and dried with 

quick-lime:—+rhe produce perfectly found. 

2d, Rubbed with the black powder out of the. 

{mut-balls, and iteeped and limed as the for- 
mer:—half the produce was fmut. 

Nov. 3d, 1790. Bought of a neighbour one 
bufhel of very fmutty wheat, and divided it into 
three parts: — 

ft, Prepared with brine and lime made into bat- 

ter:—produce very /mutty. . 
ad, Sown dry, without any preparation:— 
very fmutty. 

3d, Wathed in three waters, then floated in brine, 

and dried with quick lime:—~wearly clean. 

Od. 7th, 1791. Two pecks of the worft of the 
produce of the laft experiment, were divided into 
four parts: — 

1ft, Steeped one hour in ftrong brine, and fown 

wet:—produce very /mutiy. 

2d, Steeped in water only, and dried with abund- 

ance of quick-lime :—wot quite fo bad. 

3d, Sown dry, without any preparation:— 

very fmutty. 
4th, Wathed 


/ 
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4th, Wathed in five waters, till it appeared per- 
feétly clean, and then fown wet:—appeared to 
have but little fmut, but when threfhed was tailed. 

Oé?. 19th, 1792. Divided into four parts two pecks 

of the worft of the produce of the laft experiment: 
uft, Sown dry :—nearly half fmut. 

ad, Wafhed in five waters, and alfo in ftrong 
lye of wood-afhes, and then fmothered with 
quick lime:—xzearly free from fmut. 

3d, Steeped in {trong brine half an hour:—above 
half fmut. 

4th, Wafhed in five waters, and alfo in ftrong 
lye, and fown wet:—more _/mut than part 2d. 

Od. 20th. . Of the fame wheat, fowed acrofs a 

Jand five rows, containing each 330 grains: — 

ft row, fteeped in ftrong lye 20 hours:—had 
only three ears of fmut. 

ad row, fown dry:—about half /mut. 

3d row, fteeped 20 hours in ftrong lime-water:— 
only one ear of fmut. 

4th row, fteeped in ftrong falt brine 20 hours:— 
about two-thirds was fmut, and the found ears 
were not fo good as thefe of 2d row. 

5th row, wathed in five waters, and then in ftrong 
lye, perfeétly dried with quick lime, kept fix 
days and then fown:—perfedtly found. 

Oét. 9th, 1793. 1ft, Sowed fix ounces of old 
fmutty wheat, the produce of experiment 3, 
1791, without any preparation:—produce very 

H 2 fmutty, 
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Smutty, and the plants weaker than thofe from 
new feed. 
ad, Of the worft of the produce of experiment 
3, O&. 19, 1792, fowed rb. fteeped 20 hours, 
in one quart of water, to which was added one 
ounce of oil of vitriol, and fown wet:—a few 
ears of fmut. " 

3d, rb. of ditto, with two ounces of oil of vitriol: 
—only two ears of mut. 

4th, 1lb. of ditto, with three ounces of dittoz— 

perfecily found. 

sth, 1lb. fteeped 20 hours in ftrong brine:— 

very fmutty, nearly half and half. 

N.B. By {trong brine, I mean to bear an egg. 

6th, +b. fteeped 20 hours in ftrong lime-water: 

—a little fmut, enough to tail the fample. 

wth, Part of the fame wheat fown dry:—two- 

thirds were fmut. 

I feel myfelf bound in juftice to mention, that I 
had the firft hint of the ufe of oil of vitriol, ina con- 
verfation with Mr. Rozert D. Hicks, a furgeon 
at Toddington in Bedfordfhire. I have to obferve 
here, that in this, and in all my experiments, the 
brine feemed always to injure the plants through 
the whole of their progrefs, from their bemg fown 
till harveft; but as it in fome degree wafhed the 
feed, the produce by this means might be thelefs 
fmutty. As this experiment feemed to be very 
fatisfatory, with regard to the good effect of oil of 

vitriol 
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vitriol as a preventative againft {mut, I was defirous 
to afcertain in what proportion it might, with fafety, 
be ufed; and therefore made the following ex- 
periments :— 

Aug. 28th, 1794. Chofe forty fine grains of 
new wheat, and divided them into eight parts: — 

uft, Steeped 20 hours in oil of vitriol only; 2d, 

Steeped 20 hours in oil of vitriol and water in 
equal quantities:—did not grow. In both thefe 
cafes the wheat was fufpended by liquid. 

3d, Steeped 20 hours in water with one-fifth oil 

of vitriol. 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th, with 
the proportion of 1-7th, 1-gth, 1-11th, 1-21, 
and 1-31 of ditto: role all grew well, as did 
Some unprepared. 

But I obferved that the plants from the prepared 
feed appeared to be the moft vigorous and handfome; 
and that the grubs which abounded in the ground, 
feemed to prefer them. 

Od. 16th. Being convinced, by the foregoing 
experiment, of the efficacy of the vitriolick acid in 
preventing {mut, I fteeped a great part of my feed 
wheat this year; the bag which was ufed for that 
purpofe burft on the roth, and let out about one 
gallon of the wheat, which remained in the tub rill 
this day, when, on taking it out I found it very foft 
and much fwoln, and I concluded that its vegetative 
power was deftroyed; I, however, fowed it wet, on 
a fmall parcel of ground, and raked it in by hand, 

and, 
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and, to my great furprize, in a fhort time found, 
from the quantity of plants on the ground, that it 
mutt nearly all have grown. 

Od. 21/2, 1795. Steeped one bufhel of wheat 
20 hours in oil of vitriol and water, in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 30; and by means of a bafket, drained 
the liquid from it, intending to have fown it the 
next morning, but a very heavy rain falling pre- 
vented the feed being fown till the 26th; during 
which time the feed became nearly dry, and had not 
{prouted, though fome of the fame wheat, fteeped 
in water only, and not otherwife under the fame 
circumftances, had grown half an inch or more, 
The vitriolated feed was fown on half an acre of 
Jand at the time above-mentioned, but did not 
come up till the adjoining lands were all green, and 
not more than 1-4th of it ever came up at all; and 
the plants were poor and weak fora length of time. 

From the foregoing experiments, it appears, 

1ft, That the diforder is communicated by infeétion ; 

ad, That the vitriolick acid deftroys that infection; 

3d, That the quantity fufficient is as 1 to 30; 

4th, That a much greater proportion may be 
ufed with fafety; 

sth, That the feed fhould not be fuffered to dry 
after it is taken out of the fteep; but may remain 
in it fome time without danger. 


Iam, &c. &c. 
JAMES GORDON, jun. 


[hang 


[N.B. Some doubt having arifen in the Committee, whe- 
ther Mr. JEnninGs’s proportions of oil of vitriol to water, 
were eftimated by weight, or by meafure, and as on account 
_ of the difference in the fpecifick gravity of thofe fluids fome 
confiderable uncertainty might remain to the practitioner; 
Mr. SLoper was defired to procure from Mr. Gorpon an 
explanation of the fact. He therefore wrote to Mr. GorDoNn 
on the fubjeét, which produced the following anfwers. 

W. M. Secretary. ] 


To the SECRETARY. 
SIR, Moore-Place, Jan. 16, 1797. 


ie confequence of a letter I received from Mr. 
Storer, who I requefted would do me the 
favour of looking over the courfe of experiments 
that had been made to cure the Smut in Wheat, and 
which I had communicated to you, I trouble you 
with this. He fent me feveral queries, which were 
neceflary to elucidate the procefs of the experiments. 
The other fide of this contains the anfwer to them, 
from my friend Mr. Jennines, whofe care and 
accuracy in going through thefe experiments, and 
their fuccefs, make them highly deferving the pub- 
lick attention. 


: 


I an, fir, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


JAMES GORDON, jun. 
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From Mr. JENNINGS to Mr. GORDON, 


DEAR SIR, arlington, Jan. 13, 1798. 


{ AM forry the want of being explicit in the 
account of my experiments, fhould occafion you 
fo much trouble; I believe, however, that a fecond 
reading of my account will fhew that the time ne- 
ceflary for the wheat to remain in the fteep is 20 
hoprs. In anfwer to the other query, pleafe to 
inform your friends, that I go by mea/ure; and that 
the quantity which I have found fucceed, is as one 
gallon of oil of vitriol to thirty gallons of water. 
Yhe wheat muft not be put into the fteep till the 
heat is nearly gone off. 

Tt may be afked, why I fix upon 20 hours as a 
proper time for the wheat to remain inthe tub; my 
reafon is this: in mine, as in moft large farms, there 
is an odd man employed about home even in feed 
time; as foon as he has had his breakfaft, he puts as 
much wheat as will be wanted for the next day, into 
the bafket, and lets it down into the tub, where the 
vitriol and water is; and the next morning, about 
five o’clock, the bafket is pulled up over the tub to 
drain, that none of the vitriolated water may be 
loft, and the feed put into the facks juft before we 
fet off; and thus the bufinefs of fteeping the feed 

goes 
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goes on regularly, without any hurry or hindrance 
to the labourers employed in the other parts of 
the bufinefs. 

I am, truly your’s, 


J. W. JENNINGS. 


ART. VIII. 


On Sundry Topics. 


[By Mr. Jonny Ferruam, Author of a Tour to the Isle of Man; 
in a Letter to the Secretary.) 


* 


DEAR SIR, 


ETACHED as my purfuits have been from 

Agriculture, I feel every degree of diffidence, 
in prefuming to offer a few hints on a fubject in 
which individually, I am fo little concerned, and, 
generally, fo little informed of. Yet, fir, to a per- 
fon alive to the beft interefts of mankind, (fubordi- 
nately confidered) it muft be no fmall pleafure to 
trace the progrefs of that fociety, in which you 
bear fo confpicuous a part—to obferve fuch ample 
patronage, fuch fatisfactory refults, from you 
united exertions. 
- Some 
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Some writer remarks, that whoever makes two 
ears of corn, or two blades of grafs, to grow upon a 
fpot of ground where only one grew before, deferves 
better of mankind, and does more effential fervice 
to his country, than the whole race of politicians 
put together. 

While every confiderate mind muft deprecate’ that 
dereliction of human reafon, which aflociates fo large 
a portion of rational beings, in the ftudy of the 
inftruments of deftruétion, yours is the gratifying, 
the fuperior employment of turning the fword into a 
plonghfhare, and the pike into a pruning-knife. 
It is your’s not to exult over flaughtered millions— 
but to pour the oil of gladnefs into the bofoms of 
thofe lefs favoured with the comforts of life, making 
the earth yield more abundantly to their neceflities, 
(the moft innocent and laudable of all purfuits) and 
thereby rendering their condition more confonant 
with the dignity of human nature. 

From what fatality, or from what circumftances 
it happens, that many of the moft ufeful fciences are, 
as it were, reje&ted from publick feminaries of edu- 
cation, while the moft frivolous and ufelefs ones 
are adopted, I am at a lofs to fay; and why we are 
forbidden to inveftigate truth, but expected to ad- 
here to a fet of eftablifhed dogmas, may be de- 
plored when, perhaps, the feafon of improvement 
is gone by, and fociety left to pour an unavailing 
tear over a fy{tem of tuition fo weak and injurious. 

Agricultural 
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Agricultural traés (for inftance) I have not 
noticed encouraged in fchool libraries, or its objeéts 
made any part of a tutor’s monitions. But, fir, 
what muft be the cafe, if rational purfuits be not 
pleafingly enforced on the attention of the young 
énguirer? Why, if good feed be not fown, tares 
will ufurp its place, and fociety receive pofitive in- 
jury, in proportion as the mental field is occupied 
by extraneous and frivolous matter. 

One part in thofe objets which fall within your 
cognizance, I have noticed with pleafure, and that is, 
in pointing out (even on a felfifh ground) that it is 
the intereft of mankind to treat all animals with 
kindnefs and humanity—to give them wholfome 
food, to work them moderately, and by keeping 
them warm, clean, and comfortable, fhield them 
from thofe feverities they are (comparatively) as 
fenfible to as ourfelves. 

Imprefled with a conviction of the injuries they 
fuftain from our hands, I have ventured to plead 
the caufe of the Rights of Animals; and in the 
European Magazine for January 1796, &c. (if I 
recollect) I publifhed a {mall compilation on that 
important fubject. . 

It is difficult for a young writer to advance any 
thing abfolutely new; little is left, but to prefent 
well-known faéts in a more ftriking point of view, 
and thereby rivet attention, and facilitate their 
reception. 

Aa 
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idea has occurred to me, which it was the 

r obje& of this paper to communicate, that 
might facilitate the progrefs of agriculture and the 
arts, and prove lucrative in the adoption, and ad- 
vantageous to the publick. It is, to eftablifh a 
manufactory upon an extenfive fcale, for making 
very fmall models of all the inftruments ufed in, or 
connected with hufbandry, upon a neat, portable, and 
cheap plan; thefe again to be claffed in {mall chefts, 
camprifing varieties of each, &c. with plain defcrip- 
tions. This would fell patent machines, make pub- 
lick the moft approved. methods, be a pleafing 
mtrodudtion into private circles and fchools, and, 
by the attention they would excite be highly ufeful; 
might form an article of curiaus exportation, and 
cnable us in return to receive foreign improvements; 
znd open a way to the neareft poilible point of 
perfection. Copper-plates are very inadequate to fo 
good a purpofe, as it is conceived might be effected 
by this mode. : 

There is another part of agriculture, to which I 
think attention fhould ftrongly be enforced, that is, | 
that hedges could be made fources of much greater 
prof than at prefent is attempted. The elder, I 
conceive, if planted on an extenfive fcale, would pro- 
duce moft valuable wine, far fuperior to fome foreign; 
and its underwood be productive and luxuriant 
enough for domeftick purpofes. Should we not 
fiudy to cultivate our bleakeft fpots, with plants 
molt 
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moft profitable and ufeful, as well as congenial? Are 
there not trees or fhrubs that would flourifh in 
fuch fpots, and bear fruits, whofe juices might be 
turned to many purpofes? 

Is not this the cafe with the berries of the white}, 
or mountain afh, in the coldeft parts of Wales, of 
which I have read, that its red berries, fermented, 
afford a grateful acid juice, which is ufed as com- 
mon beverage? 

Doubtlefs from northern climates we might learn, 
what is moft ufeful, under fuch circumftances as now 
preclude the adoption of our ufual fruits. 

I think plain inftrn&ions on all topicks of farming, 
if adopted on the plan of the moral traé&s of the 
Cheap Repofitory, would be highly beneficial; would 
fell among all farmers and young perfons about 
them, and thereby exclude thofe pernicious works 
that are now intruded on their attentions by indigent 
itinerants, and operating in the worft way podflible 
on their morals. 

I have now to apologize for thefe few remarks— 

accept them as a little tribute of regard for your 
: Jabours, and as from one who will be glad to em- 
‘brace any future opportunity that may enable him 
to co-operate with the wifhes of the Bath Saciety- 


I am, dear fir, 


Your moft humble feryant, | | 


Bath, 1797. JOHN FELTHAM. 
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ART. IX. 


Description of a DRatninc-PLoucH. 
WITH A PLATE. 


In a Letter to the SECRETARY. 
SIR, Buscot-Park, 1797. 


Lee for your perufal, and to copy if you pleafe, 
a letter from my friend, the Rev. Moses Honces 
BarTHoLomMeEw, of Edgecot near Banbury, Oxon. 
You will have the goodnefs to favour me with your 
obfervations thereon, which I particularly requeft, 
having received information that in the rooms of 
the fociety there is a model of a Draining-Plough, 
very fimilar to Mr. Wat rs’s patent one. 


I am, fir, 
Your obedient humble fervant, 


E. L. LOVEDEN. 


“© DEAR SIR, Edgecot, Dec. 28, 1797. 


<<] wave fent you a rough draught of a 
Plough, which I faw worked for the firft time in this 
country, on the 23dinftant; my engagements at this 
feafon have prevented an earlier communication to 
you, of a machine fo well calculated for your ufe on 
your particular land. The whole neighbourhood was 
quite ignorant of the method of proceeding, except 

a 
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Ip very wet lands double fhafts would be beft, and 
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a neighbour of mine, \who is no mechanick and 
never held a plough) to whom the machine be- 
longed, and who bought it from the good effeéts he 
faw produced by it. A clofe of old pafture land, 
containing fourteen acres, was completely under- 
drained in four hours; from the wetnefs of the 
feafon the furrows were moftly full of water, the 
ridges were caft rather high, to keep the land dry, 
which occafioned the growth of rough grafs in the 
furrows, and which rather impeded the work; the 
plough, from the rolling coulter, was put into a 
ditch that mounded the ground, (fufficiently low to 
take off any water) and drawn up the furrows to the 
higheft ground, at the depth of 15 inches: in a few 
minutes the water ran in aftream through the open- 
ing, and has continued fo to do, though not in fuck 
quantities; the furrows are dry, and fo fmall is the 
upper appearance, that it feems only like a {mall 
mark of a wheel; there was unfortunately a head- 
land, with an open trench nearly filled up; the 
feveral underdrains were croffed by one at the fame 
depth; along this trench a ftream to the full fize of 
the bore immediately followed, and all the under- 
drains were emptied by it, except three, which, from 
the unevennefs of the furface, were not croffed.- 
This ground was looked upon as a very dry one, 
except in wet feafons; is rich pafture land, the foil 
rather clay, with now and then a thin fealy part. 
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the wheels fhould always be low; what I faw were 
too high, and eight or ten horfes required; if you 
do not draw from the ditch, you cannot work into 
it; therefore, put the plough into the ditch if 
poffible, or make a fhort trench to receive the plough 
when the ditch is on the further fide of the hedge, 
with openings for the water to pafs. 

*¢ Thinking you would like to be forward in this 
great agricultural improvement, you are troubled 
with this letter from an old friend. 


«¢ T am, dear fir, your’s, &c.” 


Explanation of the Plate of a Patent Plough for Underdraining. 
No. 

1 Small Roller to prevent the Plough from entering into 

the ground. 

2 A Rolling-Coulter to cut the turf and rufhes, to be taken 
out in Arable Land. 

3 A Flat Share, edged in front. 

4 Bottom of the Share, round above where united to the flat; 
oval at the bottom, and pointed to make an opening 
for the water. 

5 Pinhead, by which the fhare may be fet to make the drain 

' acertain number of inches from the furface, or lefs deep. 

6 Plough-Beam, {trong and plated. 


i 


This Plough is worked by taking off the fore wheels of 2 
waggon, or other low wheels, with the Shafts to the Axle, 
and a chain brought from them to the hook A. 
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dome further Practical Remarks on the Nature 
of Suzzer and Woot; and the Disorpers of 
Sxeer, &c. 


(By Mr. J. Cottins.) 
SIR, Devizes, Dec. 1797. 


A 71TH a view to improve the wool of a flock 
of fheep, at fhearing time take notice of the 
fleece when cut off; look at the bottom or part of 
feparation; if it be /titchy-haired, mark that fheep, 
for fale, or fatting, whatever other good qualities it 
may be poffeffed of. If thin of wool on the back, 
Jet that alfo be marked for fale, or fatting; becaufe, 
when it rains long or hard, the water penetrates 
eafily to the fkin on the back, wafhes out the yoke, 
and chills the fpinal marrow; the fheep’s back in 
that cafe is raifed into a curve, more or lefs as the 
chillis greater or lefs: and if I may be allowed a con- 
jeture from analogy among the human race, the ani- 
mal catchescold, acoughenfues, aconfumption follows, 
vifible by the leannefs and weaknefs of the animal; 
and if it be not f{topped, or cured, the fheep dies rotten. 
In the choice of your fleece for ftock, avoid 
as much as poflible a medium between combing 
and ‘clothing wool; as fuch would not be fo ufeful 
for either purpofe. Mark the fheep bearing fuch 
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wool for fale, or fatting. If your fheep has a very 
coarfe breech, mark it for fale, or fatting. Separate 
all thefe, together with fcabbed, giddy, fly-blown, 
foot-root, dog’s or pig’s mouth, fcouring, or any 
having an infeéctious diforder, from the flock—and 
on no account whatfoever fuffer them to be with it. 
In the firft choice of the ram or ewe, never go 
farther from your own farm, for any ram or ewe; 
than you can help; if yours be down land, buy from 
off the down; if inclofed, from the inclofed; remem- 
ber to buy from worfe land, if poffible, than your 
own, becaufe there is a greater probability they will 
thrive in your keeping; but take care not to keep 
them too well, as that may be attended with great 
inconveniences, if not with lofs; for a fheep fhould 
work hard for its maintenance whilft in the flock, yet 
not be pinched; for then the fame or worfe incon- 
veniences, - or lofs, may follow. Choofe the hand- 
fomeft fheep poflible, but never negle& the coat or 
fleece; if that be bad in either of the above-mentioned 
inftances, the fheep, whether ram or ewe, ought to 
be rejected, to all intents and purpofes, however 
handfome the fhape may be. Search the coat of the 
ram narrowly, to avoid a -/itched-haired fleece, for 
“this would fo damage your wool in two years, that 
it could not be,recovered again, without changing 
your flock, in 12 or 14 years. Again, however 
handfome the fhape, however fine the wool, reject 
him if he has not a clofe thick coat (in which is plenty 
of 
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of yoke, a certain fign of health) along the back. 
The fame care fhould be ufed in choofing the ram, 
whether for combing or clothing wool. Buy your 


ram a little before fhearing-time, if you can; not at 


any fair or market, but at the farmer’s houfe; for 
then you will fee the ram as he is, without being 
fhorn or trimmed by the /heep-barber, purpofely for 
fale; then you will alfo know the depth, or length, 
of the ftaple; the fhorter, finer, and thicker it is, 
the better for clothing-wool; the longer, thicker, 


‘and finer, the better for combing-wool. As to the 


age of the ram, when to be bought, I am not com- 
petent to decide. Some I have known to buy lambs 
at the cutting feafon; others, two-teeth; others, 
four-teeth. 

As to the ewes, they are rather to be raifed out 
of your own flock, than bought in from elfewhere ; 
as they will be more’ naturalized to the foil, and 
other circumftances peculiar to the farm. 

In fpeaking on the diforders of, fheep, I do not 
pretend to treat of them under the notion of a fheep- 
leech, or doétor, but only by obfervation and en- 
quiry of the fame things, of many different people, 
as farmers, fhepherds, dealers in fheep, and drovers ; 


comparing their accounts together, rejecting fanci- 


ful or improbable narration, and retaining fuch as 
feemed moft agreeable to that analogy which occurred 
to me in reading, or enquiry, concerning the human 


* frame and its difeafes, ufing the hints my informers 


furnifhed 
* - 
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furnifhed me with, for further and future enquiry, 
when I was not fatisfied. | 

Some preliminary obfervations—When a fheep 
dies, get a furgeon to open or difleét it; get him to 
make his remarks as he proceeds, you noting them 
down in a book provided for that purpofe: thus do 
for two or three fheep in every diforder; you will 
thereby acquire {kill enough to examine a dead car- 
cafe by yourfelf. ‘Then, by comparative anatomy; 
many probable conje€@tures may be formed as to the 
diforder, and as to the remedies to be applied, noting 
down the time, and every other circumftance, to- 
gether with the following effects. Thus, by little 
and little, an accumulation will be made of experi- 
mental knowledge of the diforders attending fheep, 
and of a number of ufeful remedies, either for pal- 
liating or curing various diforders. 

I know not of any exprefs treatife of the myology 
and ofteology of a {heep, hog, or ox, but only partial 
as feattered in various treatifes of anatomy; Grew, 
Couuins,the French academicians, Buasivus, VALEN- 
TINI, and perhaps others alfo; but there is a very 
good one of the horfe, by Srunss, as alfo bySnaPe. 

The rot, or confumption, is frequently the effect of 
acold, to which fheep are very liable who have 
thin coats, and lodge on wet lands; as appears by 

‘their frequent coughing.* How the flukes get into 
the liver, Ican no more account for than how 


en one wide ee es 


* See before. various’ 
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various kinds of worms are bred in the human bedy, 
in almoft every part. The queftion how? in many 
cafes, is very difficult to be anfwered, notwithftand- 
ing the faét may be certain. . 

_ The pelt-ret, or falling of of the hair or wool, 
arifes, 1ft, From a fudden alteration from a {canty. 
to a full feeding:—2dly, From a partial fever in 
the {pot where it falls off, on the neck, fhoulders, 
the back, or the tump:—3dly, The /had, loofening 
it at the ground -—4thly, Gangreen, or fphacelus, 
which the falling off of the wool difcovers. 

The fvot-rot, or by fome called the gout, is 
faid by moft farmers and’ thepherds to be infegi- 
ous. The beft information I can get concerning 
this, is, that between the claws of the fore-feet (as 
Ido not find it attacks the hind-feer) a {welling is 
perceived, which tends ro feparate the claws in fome 
degree. On fqueezing or lancing it, a hairy worm 
is taken out—the place being anointed with fome 
ointment, and bound up for a few days, the cure is 
effected. . 

The hunger-rot generally proceeds from the far- 
Mer’s poverty, or covetoufnefs, in giving very bad 
hay for their winter provifion, which they donot 
€at; and is very cafily difcerned by a flight infpe@ion 
of the flock when in fold. 

The goggles, adiforder unknown to our anceftors, 
but, by comparing the different accounts of the ef- 
fetts together, appears very plainly to me, to bea 

paralytick 
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paralytick ftroke, affecting the fpinal marrow; but 
whether I am right or wrong in my conjecture, time 
may difcover. 

The red-water, or the dropfy; as the animal fwells, 
the blood almoft ferum, watery bladders in different 
parts, chiefly in the fore-part of the animal’s body, 
and the fkin when ftript off has red fpots in various 
parts, and of various fizes. My conjeéture is that the 
wool, ufually called frothy, is owing to this diforder ; 
a want of yoke, drynefs, harfbne/s, thin and weak 
ftaple, foon becomes dead, little or no proof; on 
breaking it cries out, and much dutft flies off. All 
thefe fymptons are to be found in wool, where the 
fheep are fed conftantly ona very light, fandy, arable 
foil, as Urchinfield, Herefordfhire. 

The /fone is notacommon diforder—I have never 
heard but of one inftance of it, viz. a two-toothed ewe 
belonging to Mr. T. ErHEREDGE, yeoman, Brough- 
ton, Hants. It pined awayand died—on opening it, in 
the bladder was found a calculus, the fize of a mid- 
dling marble, loofe, round, with fhort fpines, coated 
externally white as chalk; internally, or rather under 
the external coat, rather dark. It is in my cuftody. 

The fly, or maggot ; if this happen before fhear- 
ing, the fheep fs indifpofed, and does not yield a pro- 
per quantity of yoke, and thus it becomes a proper 
nidus for the fly to fpit its eggs in, which are foon 
hatched by the heat of the body. The maggots 
immediately feed on the flefh of the fheep; bur, if 

they 
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they are not deftroyed by applying ¢ar, or fome other 
known remedy, to the aggrieved place, (a good pro- 
verb, not to lofe the fheep for a penny-worth of 
tar) they increafe fo faft in number and fize, thie 
the fheep itfelf is foon deftroyed. The attack is 
ufually near the fhort ribs, after fhearing, if warm 
moift weather, which in fome meafure hinders the 
yoke from rifing, (efpecially in unhealthy fheep) the 
flies more particularly attack the fheep, as the ftouts 
or dun-flies do horfes, in the like fort of weather.— 
N.B. Vhe wool increafes in fuch fheep, as to its 
finenefs and foftnefs, near and on the place affected, 
and it has always a yellow-greenifh colour. 
Giddinefs. This is faid to arife from a worm, or 
maggot, under the horn, on either fide, and that 
the turning round is the effect of this worm or mag- 
got. Ihave heard of cows being giddy alfo, and that 
a perforation has been made near the horn, the 
worm or maggot taken out, and the animal cured. 
Broken-mouthed. A manifeft fymptom of age 
and decay. 
The worm in the tail. The hair drops off, the 
animal reftlefs, frequently rubbing the part.affeGed, 
hindered from eating quietly its food by fmart or 
pain. (Query. Whether if the part were to be 
opened, the worm taken out, and a plafter applied, 
the cure might not probably be effected?) 
The /hab, fcab, or itch, faidto be infectious; I am 
told there are living infects, whether of the fame 
form 
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form as in the Auman itch, I do not know; once I 
faw a fcabbed fheep wafhed with human urine, the 
confequence whereof was, that in a day or two the 
feab fpread fo far as the fkin was wetted with the 
urine. The ufual remedy is tobacco, fteeped in wa- 
ter (called fhab-water) with fome oil or fpirit of tur- 
pentine added thereto, and the aggrieved part wafhed 
therewith. N.B, The tobacco often bought for 
this purpofe has very little virtue in it, therefore the 
water can be but very weakly impregnated with its 
qualities; on which account, it feems to follow, that 
tobacco-water has little or nothing to do in the cure; 
but allowing it to be an ufeful ingredient towards a 
cure, it fhould -feem moft reafonable to ufe the 
ftrongeft tobacco that could be procured, as there 
muf{t be moft virtue therein, whatever that virtue be. 
But as it is always ufed with oil or fpirit of turpen- 
tine, it feems to me probable that the turpentine is 
the fpecific, properly lowered down with water ac- 
cording as the cafe may require.. Iam juft now in- 
formed by a farmer, that his fhepherd gets ftrong 
tobacco and flower-fulphur, and boils in the meat- 
brine, and afterwards puts into it fome oil or fpirit 
of turpentine; ufing it without any water, and by 
applying it in fmall quantities, finds it effectual. He 
does not know the proportion of the ingredients; but 

this may be gueffed at, or found by experiments. 
Small and large Tick.—Thefe abound moft with 
the animal that is difeafed, and may therefore be 
confidered 
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confidered as afign of unhealthinefs. [See Redi de 
Infeétis.| An abundance even of the {mall ticks gives 
the wool a yellowith, greenifh colour, the finenefs and 
foftnefs is increafed thereby. The Jarge tick I have 
only found in the Suflex and Herefordthire wool; in 
the latter, I have never found any harm therefrom; 
but in the Suffex wool and fheep it produces much 
harm to both. The creature is flat of body, brownith; 
with fome white ftreaks on its back ; fix legs; witha 
flat probofcis, with. three notches, like the teeth tfa 
faw, on each fide, with this it infinuates to itshead - 
into the pelt of the theep, fo that it cannot quit its — 
hold voluntarily; foon after its legs drop off—a fcab 
is raifed, out of which oozes from time to time a {mall 
quantity of ichorous moifture. The {cab fpreads as 
the animal grows—others are generated; and the 
evil is extended fometimes to the great lofs of the’ 
farmer: fome farms are more fubjeé to itthan others: 
A few very coarfe hairs grow through the fcab, con- 
fiderably coarfer than the furrounding wool. The 
fize of a full-grown tick is nearly that of a middling 
horfe-bean. The whole body appears filled with 
blood, and on opening a dry dead tick, the blood 
crumbles, and looks very like fmall grains of gun- 
powder, brownifh, and not fhining. 

Dog-worried, bitien,-or torn. This frequently 
arifes from the negligence or impatience of the fhep- 
herd; from his dog or dogs not being properly 
broke in; from the dogs of paflengers; from dogs 


who 
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who are accuftomed to run after fheep, wherever 
they fee them; and from the fheep-biting dog, who 
catches the fheep, ufually lambs, by the throat, ma- 
king a hole, with one of his holders, into the jugular 
artery or vein, and fucks the blood till the lamb or 
fheep dies. If the dog be mafter of his trade, he 
. feldom tears the viétim, and hardly leaves a fign where 
the mifchief was done. Thefe things ought to be 
attended to with care, watchfulnefs, and diligence. 

The faggers. This diforder attacks lambs. When 
ewes and Jambs are put into water-meadows in the 
{pring for feeding, it is ufual to hurdle off a quantity 
ata time, according to the number, and the length 
of time they are to be fed; in the hurdling it off, 
there is what is called a gate, fufficiently open to let 
the Jambs through, and keep the ewes back; the 
lambs having the milk of the ewes and the firft-run 
of the grafs, the largeft, ftouteft, and beft of them 
frequently die of this diforder, which feems to be of 
an apoplectick kind, from a too great fulnefs of blood. 
If difcovered in time, the fhepherds frequently bleed 
them in the eye-vein, and thus a cure is obtained. 

The chill is mentioned before. Query. If the. 
fheep which are cotted every night, as in Hereford- 
fhire, Monmouthfhire, Shropfhire, &c. are liable to 
be hurt by this diforder? 

N.B. When fuch a multitude of fheep died after- 
fhearing in June 1795, 1 found by enquiry they 
were of the beft, ftouteft, and healthieft fheep; as 

the 
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the weather was fevere, they, to get away from it, 
got fo clofe together, that they were ftifled; whereas 
the weaker, not being able to thruft in fo clofe, 
efcaped with their lives, as very few indeed of the 
Jatter, in comparifon to the former, died. 

It has been a cuftom, time immemorial, among 
the farmers on the South-Downs, after fhearing, for 
a few days, if the weather appear to be inclement, 
windy, or wet, to houfe their flocks in their barns, as 
they are generally empty at that feafon: and this, or 
fome fuch precaution, feems to be called for, by ex- 
perience of the dangerous effects of cold on a newly- 
fhorn fheep. 

The /afk, or fcouring. Query. If from too-moift 
food, indigeftion, griping, or what other caufe? If 
not ftopped, it generally proves mortal. 

Some few Remedies ufed with fuccefs. 

Tar, for a cut in fhearing, and to anoint the place 
where the flies have blown. 

Daffy’s Elixir has been given for diforders in the 
bowels, as well of /beep as of horfes and oxen; to 
be worked off with plenty of water-gruel, as that 
tends to preferve the bowels eafy. ; 

A fheet of writing paper, boiled in one quart of 


milk to a pint, the whole to be given to a cow at once 


for the afk; at twice to a sheep; to be repeated as 

the cafe may require. 
Buglofs. Ointment made from the roots of bu- 
glofs, when in the fulnefs of bloffom, pounded and 
boiled 
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boiled in unwafhed butter, then ftrained into a pot 
for ufe. This is exceeding good for bruifes, ftrains, 
fwellings, infide or outfide, for man or beaft; let it 
be made ftrong of the root, well boiled, but not 
burnt. Itis aroot fcarce to be had, -very plenty fome 
years in one place, and in that place none to be had 
for many years after. ‘ 

Prefervation of the Health of Sheep.—Let the aes 
mer frequently look over his flock, and fee that their 
tails. are kept clean; for there is no animal which I 
am acquainted with, but fhuns as, much as poflible 
its own dung; and therefore it muft be very noifome 
to the fheep, to have fuch a quantity hanging on to 
its, tail.and breech as I have fometimes feen, befide: 
the extremely-difguiting appearance which jit gives 
to ahandfome animal. Never fuffer them to lodge two 
nights in the fame fold; it is better to fold over twice 
than to do thus. Iam informed, fheep taint where 
they have been fooner than other animals, perhaps 
becaufe of their numbers. 

The defign of my former letter (as well as this) 
was only to. be confidered as hints, to be purfued in 
enquiries which fhould be made refpe&ing wool 
amonelt the wool-ftaplers, rather than the farmers, 
clothiers, gentlemen, or noblemen, (yet not to the 
exclufion of them in the enquiry) becaufe thefe would 
have merely local experience; whereas the wool- 
ftapler frequenily buys in feveral counties, diftrias, 
and fituations, largeand {mall wools. Again, his. 

examination 
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' examination goes to all thefe in general, to every 


fleece in particular, and to every part of the fleece in 
fpecial. If he has the knowledge of his bufinefs, is 
‘a workman therein, and has made pertinent obferva- 
tions as he went on, he mutt be, ina greater or leffer 
degree, a man of experience; and confequently the 
moft proper perfon to be enquired of, as to judg- 


> ment about wool. 


J. COLLINS. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


IT flipt my memory in my laft letter,to mens 
tion a very common diforder ewes are liable to after 
yeaning, a ftoppage in the lacteal ducts of the udder, 
fometimes in that leading to one of the nipples and 
fometimes to both: the udder fwells univerfally with 
partial hard knobs, which foon bring on an inflam- 
mation, andif not ftopped, perhaps in the courfe of 
‘twenty-four hours part if not the whole of the udder 
Mortifiés, and as the mortification proceeds rapidly 
the fheep dies. The intention is to ftop the mortifi, 
cation. ‘The procefs of cure—is to clip off the wool, 
as clofe as poffible, to open with a razor or other very 
Aharp inftrument, the principal laéteal du& or dués, 
to fqueeze out the morbid matter, and putin a litile. 
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butter; to keep the fheep feparate from the flock. 
The ewe frequently lofes the ufe of one teat, and 
fometimes both; if but one, fhe will maintain the 
lamb; if both, the lamb to be taken from her, and 
the ewe to be fatted. 

On the fubje& of the diforders of fheep, confult 
the fhepherds rather than the farmers, as they are 
conftantly with the flock; and though many of them 
are very ignorant perfons, neverthelefs confult even 
thefe, as they may poflibly know from tradition fome 
things exceedingly valuable. Note down what they 
fay as particularly as you can, under its proper head. 
Many things worth knowing may be thus collected 
together, from faés and experiments. Thus the 
figns, the fymptoms, the progrefs, the effeés of the 
diforder—the medicines, the quantity, quality, time, 
manner of application, feafon of the year—the effeéts, 
cure or deaiit. Open the carcafe—regifter what is . 
difcovered. _ : 

Attend to local obfervations. On Lockerly Com- 
mon, Hants, fheep not bred on the common moftly 
rotted; Broughton Marfh, Hants, (before inclofed) 
frequently rotted in the fummer feafon. Query. If 
a {trong decoétion of hyffop were to be given to thofe 
fheep which are bad in a cough, at the beginning, 
might it not be of great ufe? As it has been called,, 
time immemorial, ‘* The befom of the ftomach.” 
At leaft it may be tried with a little trouble, and 
at a {mall expence. 


To 
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It would be ufeful to have drawings or prints of 
the animals infecting fheep: the fluke, the foot- 
worm, the giddy-worm, the maggot and the fly pro- 
duced therefrom; the large tick, the fmall tick, the 
fhab-infe&, the loufe; which may be infpected by 
any gentleman or farmer withing it. 

Great attention fhould be paid to prevent the 
tainting of the walk or fold, as it may-be the occa- 
fion of many diforders, efpecially in {pring when the 
grafs is na/b, and the fheep are fed moftly with tur- 
nips; they are very fubject to fcouring at fuch times. 

Turnips hurt the quality of the wool, making the 
ftaple thin, weal’, and hungry; and, therefore, the 
damage to the combing-wool is unknown, much of 
it going to the pinnels.—Rape has not been obferved 
to have this effect. . 

In Suffex, on the South-Downs, thofe farmers who 
have been defirous to amend their wool, have made 
it aconftant prattice to enquire of the qwool-/taplers, 
on what farm the beft wool was found? And thus 
concluding the beft rams are produced;. fuppofing as 
they buy many parcels of wool, and fee more, they 
are the beft judges, relying on them for fuch recom- 
mendation; and, therefore, it behoves the farmer, 
whofe flock is thus diftingr ihed, to endeavour, to the 
beft of his ability, to fupport the credit of his flock, 
his own honour, and that nothing but truth fhould 
appear in the difpofal of his rams to other farmers. 
It was thus Mr. Robert Patmer, of Chinting- 


Farm, 
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Farm, near Seaford, Suflex, fupported his credit and 
fame for a long feries of years. 

The proverbs, local obfervations, fpeeches, com- 
parifons with ancient laws, to be colle&ed; and at 
the fame time, the people’s own interpretation or 
application of them. 

Hint: might not a yearling or two go with the 
flock when they are fed with hay, to eat the leavings? 
Their dung would be more valuable than thofe leav- 
ings towards the manuring of the land. | 

Query. Concerning the yoke of a fheep, what it is? 
Its proper quantity? Its ufe both to the fheep and the 
wool? Its effeéts as to a redundancy or deficiency to 
the fheep and its wool? If ever a total want of it? 
If the like to be found in any other animal? Whe- 
ther fheep ever fweat? 

‘There is nothing farther occurs to me as to fheep 
or wool, as falling within my experience or ob- 
fervation. 


I remain, with all due refpect, &c. 


J. COLLINS. 
Mr. Matthews. / 
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ART. XIV. 


A short account of the long Earru-Worm, which 
preys on the Roots of Wheat Planis. * 


In a Letter to the SECRETARY: 


[By Francis Furser, Bailiff to J. P, ANpERDoN, efq.] 


SIR, Henlade, April 24, 1797. 


Y mafter has ordered me to fend you a parti- 

cular account of the worm found at the root, 

devouring the plants of wheat of many fields in 
this neighbourhood: 

I found this worm firft in half an acre of tranf 
planted wheat, about the 24th of March, which 
made me inclinable to fearch in another field the 7th 
of April, where the wheat plants have been going 
off ever fince they firft came up, to fee if I could find 
out the worm there. In that field I found feores of 
plants totally deftroyed by this worm, where I found 
from one to three under each plait; fome part of 
the field was rolled the 3d of March, but the worm 
was juft the fame in the rolled wheat as in the other 
part of the field that was not rolled. 

The worm is red, or rather of a yellow caft, and 
its make is about one inch long, with eleven or 
twelve joints, a hard fhell, white within, fix legs 
before, and one behind, with a black downy or 
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hairy head, and two little fpots on the back, near 
the tail part. The wheat is attacked by them under 
the furface of the earth, about the iffuing point of 
the coronal root; and they do not leave the plant 
till all the nourifhment or moifture is drawn from it. 

It is the general opinion that the dry weather, at 
and after the wheat feed-time, may occafion the 
worm; and it is obferved here, that the wheat is beft 
where the ground had worked dead at the time 
of fowing. 

I am, very refpettfully, fir, 


Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


FRANCIS FURBER. 


[NJB- The infect above-defcribed is a well-known, tho’ 


in fome places an unexpected, enemy to wheat crops, which . 


occafions great deftruftion. It may be a fruitlefs hope, that 
a radical remedy will be found for fo fecret and formidable 
an evil. But as it is poffible that this infe&t may be chiefly 
generated by fome particular kinds of manure, or circum- 
ftances of foil and feafon; an ingenuous obfervation may 
go, in fome degree, to the difcovery of the caufe; it is much 
to be defired, that thofe who may happen to afcertain any 
new faéts on the fubject, would be careful to impart them; 
and above all, to impart the knowledge of any fuccefsful 
means of preventing or leffening the evil. Src.] 
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ART. XV. 


An Account of the principal Encziisx Grasszs, 
with Descriptions of their respective Excellencies 
and Defects, in regard to Agricultural uses: 


To which are fubjoined, a Scheme, exhibiting thofe relative 
qualities at one view, and an Alphabetical Lift. 


The whole, with Specimens of each Grafs, being a prefent to 
this Society, by the ingenious Mr. Witt1am Sots, of 
Bath; and kept in the Society’s Library for the infpeCtion 
of the members. 


—K—_———SSSSSS—s 


No; [22 ee Ek 


2. * * * & eK KKK 


3. AcRosTIs CANINA. 
Brown Bent. 
HIS is not a bad fheep-grafs, though vaftly in- 
ferior to fheep’s-fefcue. It grows on Mendip, 
and Bagfhot and Black heaths, abundantly. It is 
not 4 good cow-grafs. 


4. AGRosTis CAPILLARIS. 
Fine Bent. 
- This is the beft of the Bent tribe, as it makes good 
hay; its grafs, alfo, being more nourifhing than the 
reft of the Bents; but vaftly inferior to the Poas or 


Fefcues.—We have it in all our paftures about Bath. 
K 2 5. AGROSTIS 
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5- AcrosTis Pumira. 


Dwarf-Bent. 


Very fimilar to the foregoing, if not a variety of 
the fame. It grows abundantly on the higher parts 
of Mendip. 


6. Acrostis STOLONIFERA. 
Creeping-Bent. 


This is the farmer’s couch, and a great peft to corn- 
fields. And although all forts of cattle eat it, it is 
not a nutritious grafs; therefore totally unworthy 
cultivation. 


7. AcGRosTIs PALUSTRIS. 
Mar/h-Bent. 


This grafs claims an equal title to be the Mading- 
ton long grafs, as either the Poa Paluftris, or Feftuca 
Fluitans ; for I find it growing in equal proportion 
on the fame mead with either of the above. It is a 
good grafs for wet meadows and paftures, where 
better would not thrive. We have it in Newton- 
mead abundantly.—Refer to No. 61, 96, and 97. 


8. AGRosTIsS ALBA. 
White-Bent. 


This is a foft wafhy grafs, affording but little nou- 
rifhment. It is common in wet, fandy places; eC» Be 
Pits on Hounflow-Heath, and in fome parts of 
Glaftonbury Moor. | 

9. AGRosTIs 
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9g. Acrostis MINIMA. 
Mentioned by STILLINGFLEET in Wales, but not 
found at prefent. 


1o. AIRA CHRISTATA. 
Crefted Hair-Grafs. 

This is a middling grafs, its hairinefs betokens its 
coarfenefs; but its being feldom found in bloffom, 
even where it abounds, denotes alfo that it is not re- 
fufed. I obferved on Gog-Magog Hills, inthe year 
1775, apiece of ground detached for mowing, in 
which this grafs was predominant, and in full bloom; 
but I could find none of it without the hedge. I 
therefore conclude it to be a paffable grafs for fheep 
and deer. We have it on Claverton-Down. 


11. AIRA Ca@RULEA. 
Blue Hair-Gra/s, 


This is a fen gra/s, of fome account in the Ifle of 
Ely, where they make befoms of it, called bent-be- 
foms; but no ways fit for cultivation, it being fo 
hard and four that nothing eats it. We have it on 
Glaftonbury Moor abundantly. It grows to fix 
feet in height. 


12. AtIRA AQUATICA. 
Water Hair-Gra/s. 
This is a very fweet grafs, abounding with fugar, 
and is excellent for butter and cheefe; but cannot be 


cultivated, as it muft have water to growin. We 
have 
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have it in ponds and water-grips about Hampton, 
and the ditches in Glaftonbury Moor, abundantly. 

This grafs contributes greatly to the fweetnefs of 
Cottenham cheefe, and to the finenefs of Cambridge 
butter. 

13. ArRA Caspitosa. 
Turfy Hair-Gra/s. 

This % a-ftately, elegant grafs; but fo rough and 
harfh that nothing eats it. We have it abundantly 
in all our woods. It grows from five to fix feet high. 


14. AtRA FLEXxuosa. 


Purple Hair-Grafs. 


This grafs has pretenfions to merit for fweet mut- 
ton, it being a principal grafs on Banftead-Down, 
Mendip, &c. and is equally fine and nutritive with 
fheep’s-fefcue; but yields to that in not being fo 
produétive, and in.being difficult to cultivate. Shep- 


ton, Beacon, and Mendip, are the neareft places to 
Bath where I have found it . 


15. Atra MonrTana. 
Mountain Hair-Grafs. 
A good venifon and mutton grafs; but, like the 


foregoing, impatient of cultivation. Found on 
heaths at Maiden-Bradley. 


16. AtrA CANESCENS. 
Grey Hair-Grafs. 
This is an excellent fheep-grafs, and but little in- 
ferior to fheep’s-fefcue; but as it affets fand and 
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fea air, it is difficult to raife. It is the predominant 
grafs of Maiden-Down, and all the downs between 


Exeter and Bridport. It would be worth trying on 
poor land. 


17. AlIRA Precox. 
Early Hair-Grefs. 
This dwarf grafs comes up and ripens in ten weeks, 
it is not fit for cultivation.—St. Vincent’s Rocks. 


18, AirRA CARYOPHYLLEA. 
Silver Hair-Gra/s. 

A pretty grafs to look at, but an unprofitable one; 
affording but few radical leaves, and being but a 
ten-weeks plant.—Maiden-Down. 

‘Mr. Stinuincrieet thinks better of it than 
I do. 


19. ALOPECURUS PRATENSIS. 
Meadow Fox-Tail Grafs. 


This is an excellent grafs, either for pafture ox, 
hay, and is very productive. We have it in our beft 
paftures, about Laycock-Abbey abundantly; and it 
is one of the firft dairy- grafles, 


20. ALOPECURUS AGRESTIS. 
Fox-Tail of the Corn-Fields. 
A fweet grafs; but being an annual, is not an 
objeé&t for cultivation. In corn-fields Hampton, 


Bathwick, &c, 
21, ALOPE- 
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21. ALOPECURUS GENICULATUS. 
Floating Fox-Tail Grafs. 


This grafs is too {mall for cultivation, efpecially as _ 
itloves water; but it is a moft excellent theep-grafs, 
where it takes to grow fpontaneoufly. Witnefs that 
fine extenfive common between the New and Old 
Paflages at Auft, and on which this is the predomi- 
nant grafs. All paflengers, who look about them, 
muft be aftonifhed at the quantity of ftock which 
' that common fupports; and more fo, when they 
obferve this poor, neglected little grafs to be the 
hero of the place.x—We have but little of this grafs_ 
about Bath. Ihave feen it in a pond near Wraxall. 


22. ALoprcuRrus BuLsosus. 
Bulbous Fox-Tail Grafs. 
This is a very {weet grafs, and refufed by nothing 
that eats grafs. Found in fandy paftures about 
Burnham and Barrow. 


23. ALopecuRUS MoNSPELIENSIS. 
Sand Fox-Tail. 
An annual, not worth cultivating. Found on 
fands in Effex. | | 
24. ALOPECURUS VENTRICOSUS. 
Panic Fox-Tail Grafs. 


A very rare grafs, but not a very valuable one, 
being an annual. Found in a fandy corn-field near 
Wraxall-Ponds. 


25. ANTHO- 
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25, ANTHOXANTHUM ODORATUM. 
Sweet Spring-Gra/s. 


This grafs, like the rough Cock’s-Foot, is always to 
be found in flower in paftures that are well ftocked, 
which leads me to conclude, it is not over-relifhed 
by cattle in general; and therefore not deferving the 
great charatter which fome authors have given of it, 
merely on account of its fragrance; which, perhaps, 
is the very reafon why brutes reject it; fince we fee 
that fweet-meats pall our appetites, inftead of afford- 
ing nourifhment. 

It alfo affects poor, fandy grounds; and i is found 
yery fparingly in our rich paftures about Laycock, 
Melktham, and Chippenham; but abundantly on the 
fandy foil of Spy-Park, Wraxall, and our poor land 
under the Sham-Caftle, and the two Starve-Alls. 
Yet it might do very well fown in the ratio of one- 
eighth. For though we cannot dine on fugar, yet 
it has its ufe. 


26. ARUNDO PHRAGMITES. 
Common Reed. 


Its economical ufe is for thatching, for which pur- 
pofe it is fuperior to any thing growing in England, 
being neater and more durable than any other 
thatching. And fince the improvement of the fens, 
by draining, it is become fo fcarce as to render thofe 
pieces of water, which produce it, of almoft equal 
yalue to the drained grounds, as it bears at this time 

a con. 
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a confiderable price. We have it fparingly in fome 
places by the fides of our Avon. 


27. ARUNDO CALAMAGROSTIS. | 
Hedge-Reed. 


A ftately grafs, and an ornament to the banks and 
hedges; but that is all, being rejected by all forts of 
cattle. Grows in the hedges between Hinton- 
Abbey and the church. 


28. ARUNDO EPIGEIOs. 
Small-Reed. 


This grafs is peculiar to the fens about Ely; no- 
thing eats it; it is called, by the fen-men, Maiden- 
Hair. Waflocks of it dug up are converted into 
peffes for churches, &c. 


29.*° ARUNDO ARENARIA, 
Sea-Reed. 


This grafs is of great fervice in keeping up the 
fand-banks againft the fea-fide. There are alfo very 
good befoms made of it at Axbridge. They call 
them fedge-befoms. It grows in vaft abundance, for 
eight miles together, about Burnham and Barrow, 
in Somerfetfhire. 


30. Avena Nupa. 
Naked Oats, or Pillars. 
This is reckoned amongft the indigenous plants of 


England, but I have never found it wild; it is cul- 
tivated 
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tivated in Cornwall at the Land’s-end, and makes 
exceeding fine oat-cakes. It has alfo the good qua- 
lity of thriving on the pooreft land. 


31. Avena Fatua. 
Wild-Oats. 


A great peft to corn-fields. 


32. AVENA PRATENSIS. 


Meadow Oat-Gra/s. 


This is a tolerable good pafture-grafs, efpecially 
for poor, brafhy, and ftony land; as it will thrive 
where the Poas, its betters, will not. It grows 
abundantly about Farley quarries, and high banks 
on the edges of King’s-Down, Chapel-Plaifter, &c. 


33. AvVENA PUBESCENS. 
Hairy Oat-Gra/s. 


Not worth cultivating, being too rough to be 
pleafant. Grows in ftony, brafhy land, as in paf- 
tures about Badminton. 


34. AvENA FLAva. 
Yellow Oat-Gra/s. 


This is a tolerable fweet grafs, though vaftly in- 
ferior to the Poas and Fefcues. It iscommon in dry 
paftures, as the Common-Houfe clofes, Bath. 


35» AVENA 
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35. AvVENA ELATIOR. 
Tall Oat-Grafs. 
This grafs is very luxuriant in its growth; it is 
rather coarfe, but makes tolerable good hay. It is 
common in all meadows. 


36. Briza Menta. 
Common Quaking-Gra/s. 


Kine like this grafs very well, nor does it make 
bad hay; and as it will thrive on poor, wet, and 
cold land, ought not totally to be reje&ted. It grows 
on the wet grounds about Wraxall abundantly. 


37- Briza Minor, 
Leaft Quaking-Grafs. 
An annual, unworthy of cultivation. Found is 
the ifland of Jerfey. 


38. Bromus SECALINUS. 
Brome-Grafs, whofe feed refembles Rye. 

This is a great peft to our corn-fields, and not in- 
aptly called by our farmers Lob-Gra/s, from its tall 
lobbing heads overlooking the corn.—It grows alfo 
too much in meadows; it affords bad grafs, and 
worfe hay. 


39. Bromus Squarrosus. 
Strutting Brome-Gra/s. 
A very unprofitable grafs, and is often called by 
the country people Wi/d-Oats. 
40. Bromus 
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40. Bromus Erectus. 

Upright Brome-Grafs. 

Grows in ftony, brafhy places; e.g. road-fide op- 
pofite the Shire-Stones, going to Colerne. 


41. Bromus ARVENSIS. 
Corn Brome-Gra/s.’ 


Found in corn-fields about GlaftonburyandShepton. 


42. Bromus Murat.lis, 
Wall Brome-Grafs. 


On the Borough-Walls, at Exeter; alfo under the, 
rocks at the Hotwells, by the river-fide. We have 
no lofs in not having this grafs in our county. 


43» Bromus STERILIs. 
Barren-Brome; or, the Brome of barren places. 


Grows in ftony, brafhy places, under hedges ; e.g. 
under the garden-hedges by the river-fide going 
to Twerton. 


44. Bromus GIGANTEUS. 
Tall Brome-Gra/s. | 


The whole tribe of bromes are unprofitable to the 
farmer; no beaft eating them. “Height from feven 
to eight feet. Grows in woods and hedges; e.g. 
Smoakum-wood. 


45. Bromus Nemorauis. 
Wood Brome-Gra/s. 
Grows in King’s-Down wood. 
46. Bromus 
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46. Bromus Hirsutus. 
Rough Brome-Grafs. 
Grows in woods and hedges; e.¢. Wefton-wood, 
and woods at Hinton-Abbey. 


47. Cynosurus CRIsTATus. 
Crefted Dog’s-Tail Grafs. 
This is avery fine grafs both for pafture and hay; 
but particularly fit for parks and fheep-walks. We 
have it in all our upland paftures. 


48. Cynosurus EcHINATUS, 
Rough Dog’s-Tail Grafs. 
An annual grafs, and of courfe not worth cul- 
tivating. Effex. 


49. Cynosurus CarRuLeus. 
Blue Dog’s-Tail Grafs. 


~ [take this not to be a very good grafs, as I ob-. 


ferved many haffocks of it in bloom in paftures, that 
were ftocked, in Craven. Grows near the ebbing 
and flowing well at Gigglefwick, abundantly. 


50. Dactyzis CyNosuRoIDEs. 
51. DactyLtis GLoMERATUS. 


Rough Cock’s-Foot Grafs. 


Avery coarfe ordinary grafs, refufed by all cattle. 
Too common in all paftures. 
. 52. Euymus 
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52. Exrymus ARENARIUS. 
Sea Lyme-Grafs. 


This grafs, together with the fea-reed, helps to 
fupport the fand-banks from the. encroachments of 
the tide. Grows near St. Ives, Cornwall. 


53. Festuca Ovina. 
Sheep’ s-Fefcue Grafs, 

So juftly celebrated for the mutton and venifon 
that it feeds. This is the predominant grafs of all 
our downs; and is, perhaps, the beft grafs for 
bowling-greens, lawns, &c. 


Festuca Ovina TENuIs. 
The fineft Sheep’s-Fe/fcue. 

It grows on Banftead-Downs and Gog-Magog 
Hills.—We may credit the Londoners for the fweet- 
nefs and fuperior excellence of Banftead mutton, from 
a comparative view of its fe/tuca ovina. 


54. Festuca VivipaRa. 
Viviparous Fefcue. 


Bearing young graffes inftead of feed. Vide 
Pennant’s “fourney to Snowdon, pages 160 and x6 fe 
Snowdon-Hill. 

55- Festuca DurruscuLa. 
Hardifb Fefcue-Grafs. 
This is an excellent grafs, and worthy of all culti- 


vation. Its verdure is moft delightful to the eye; it- 
. affords 
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affords rich _pafture, and makes the fineft hay, it 
grows from three to four feet inheight. It is com- 
mon in all our meadows about Bath. 


56. Festuca DurivuscuLa FIvirormis. 
Fine-leaved hard Fefcue. 


It grows in dry upland. paftures,. where it be- 
comes almoft as fine as Ovina. Meadows, Beachen- 
Clift. 

Festuca DuriuscuLa MariTIMA. 
A third variety of hard Fefcue. 

It grows in falt marfhes—at Highbridge, &c. 

Its leaves, when frefh, are a true fea-green. 


57. Festuca Rusrai 
Reddifh Fefcue-Gra/fs. 

This is a middle grafs between Ovina and Duri- 
ufcula, approaching neareft to Duriufcula in its 
leaves, and partakes of the virtues of both; and is, 
perhaps, equal to either. 


58. Festuca CamBrica. 
Welfb Fefcue-Grafs. 
A tolerable {weet grafs, but far inferior to Ovina 
and Duriufcula. On the mountains of North-Wales, . 


59. Frstuca BromoIDEs. 
Brome-like Fefcue. 
A mean ten-weeks grafs, below the farmer’s no- 
tice. Grows on St. Vincent’s-Rocks. , 
60. Festuca 
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60. Festuca Myurus. 
Capon’ s-Tail Gra/s. 


An annual, unworthy the farmer’s notice; yet has 


beauty enough to command refpe& fram others.— 
Grows on all the high walls about London, and 


thatched cottages, &c. in Effex. 


61. Frstuca FLUITANS. 
Flote Fefcue-Gra/s. 

This is a moft excellent grafs, and what cattle are 
fo fond of, as often to endanger their lives in getting 
at it; as it always choofes water with a miry bottom 
to grow in, therefore cannot be cultivated. It is to 
this grafs we are indebted for our fine Cottenham 
cheefe;. the land all round Cottenham, in Cam- 
bridgefhire, abounding with this grafs. Mere and 
Cheddar cheefes, alfo, owe their fame, in great mea- 
fure, to this grafs. This is the Maddington long 
grafs of Mr. SrittincrLeet. It grows plentifully - 
in the moors under Cheddar, Glafton, Mere, &c. 
we have it in ditches and ponds about Bathwick and 
Lyncombe, &c.—See No. 7, 96, and 97° 


62. Festuca LoLiacgEa.- © 
Spiked Fefcue-Grafs. « 


This is a harfh, dry grafs, unworthy of cultivation. 
{t grows abundantly at Weymouth, in the hedges 
and borders of the clofes, on this fide the town, to 
the right of the turnpike-gate. 

VOL, IX. L. 63. ResTuca 
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63. Festuca PRATENSISs. 
Meadow Fefcue-Gra/s. 


This is a very excellent grafs for cultivation, and 
yields to none, but Poa Pratenfis, for merit ; being 
fweet, luxuriant, and very quick in its growth; af- 
fording rich pafture, and making good hay. It 
abounds in the rich meadows about Melkfham, Lay- 


cock, and Chippenham. We have it fparingly in 
Bathwick meadows. 


64. Fesruca Evartior. 
Tall Fefcue-Gra/s. 

This is a very luxuriant and produétive grafs, but 
coarfifh; cows are fond of it, but not horfes. It 
grows in the moift, fhady borders of our beft paftures; 
e. g. Inyx, Bathwick. It grows from five to fix 
feet high.—There is a moift, fhady bank, a quarter 
of a mile out of Sherborne, in the way to Dorchef- 
ter, where I have feen it at the prodigious height 
of eight feet. 

65. Festuca DEcUMBENS. 
Heath Fefcue-Grafs. 

A harfh, unpleafant grafs, totally unworthy of 
cultivation. It grows on fwampy heaths; e.g. the 
wet parts of Maiden-Down. 


66. Festuca PINNATA. 
Spiked Wood Fefcue-Gra/s. 
More a kin to the Bromes than the Fefcues, and 
fike all that tribe unfit for ufe. Colerne-Park wood. 
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67. Festuca SYLVATICA, 
Wood-Fefcue. 

This mule is made a Fefcue by fome, and a Brome 
by others. The blood of the Bromes is predomi- 
nant in it, for it has all their bad qualities, without 
the leaft good one of the Fefcues. 


68. Hortcus Lanatus. 
Meadow Soft-Gra/s. 
This is avery produétive grafs; but from its 
woollinefs and foftnefs, not excellent either for paf- 
ture or hay. It is common in all moift meadows. 


69. Hoxcus Mo tus. 
Couchy Soft-Gra/s. 

Weare lucky in having neither Darnell, Wall-Bar- 
ley, nor this {pecies of couch about Bath. It is very 
common at Hampftead and Highgate, where it in- 
fe&ts the gardens and corn-fields with its quicken- 
ing roots. 

Iam forry to find, fince writing the above, that 
Wall-Barley has found its way hither, and eftablifhed 
itfelf in Brett’s timber-yard, Bath; it is to be 
feared he will flourifh too well in the vicinity. 


70. Horpeum Murinvum. 
Wall Barley-Gra/fs. 
All the Englifh Hordeums are not only ufelefa, 


but abfolutely noxious; children having fometimes 
L 2 beer 
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been choaked by putting them, particularly this fort, 
into their mouths. No beafts eat it. This grafs, 
though common in moft places, is not fo about Bath. 
Found on Glaftonbury-Tor hill. 

N.B. But is fince arrived here. 


71. Horprum PRATENSE. 
Meadow Barley-Gra/s. 


A fweet grafs for pafture, but unfit for hay on 
account of its awns.—Bathwick meadows. 


72. Horpeum Marinvum. 
Sea Barley-Grafs. 


It is called Squirrel-grafs on the Kentifh coaft, and 
is very hurtful to horfes’ mouths. Grows on the 
fea-banks about Burnham and Barrow. 


.73. HorpEUM SYLVATICUM. 
Wood Barley-Gra/s. 


This is a fecale of Ray and Morrifon, and called 
by them Wood Ray-Gra/fs; it is a four, unprofitable 
-grafss—Stoken-Church Woods. 


74. LoLium PERENNE. 
Ray-Gra/s. 

This is an excellent grafs, both for pafture and 
hay, all forts of cattle being fond of it; clean hay of 
this grafs is particularly preferable for race-horfes 
and hunters, as it does not affe& their wind, and 
blow them, as other hay does; and notwithftanding 
it runs all to bents, yet the juice is fo concentrated in 
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them, as to afford greater nourifhment to a horfe 
than twice its quantity of common hay. 

The celebrated Ray, and after him Sir Jonn 
- Huu, both fay of this grafs, * Locis nonnullis pro 
“< jumentorum pabulo feritur, et Ray-Gra/s dicitur ; 
<¢ eft enim pingue, et ponderofum adeoque jumentis 
“¢ faginandis aptifimum.”—Hill, Flor. Britan. 

It fuits moft of the ftony corn-fields about Bath, 
Mr. Croome had a fine crop of it laft fummer, 
well got in; and his horfekeeper informs me, that 
the horfes are fo very fond of it as to rejeé the 
clean corn for it. 


75. Lotium PerENNE PANICULATUM. 


A variety of Ray-Grafs, as it grows upon dry 
hills; e.g. Little-Salifbury Hill, Batheafton, &c. 


76. Loxtium TEMALENTUM. 
Darnel-Grafs. 


A great peft to corn-fields in general; but is 
luckily a fcarce grafs in this part of Somerfetfhire. 
Our farmers call the feeds of it cheats. 

It is of an intoxicating quality, and there are many 
inftances, both on record and traditionary, of people 
being intoxicated with bread which has contained it, 


77. Lorium Bromotpes,. 
Brome-like Ray-Gra/s. 
A fine grafs for pafture, where it grows fpontane- 


oufly.. Witnefs the rich falt-marfhes below Hunt- 
fpill, 
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fpill, where it conftitutes one of the principal:graffes, 
The fine black oxen feeding here are rg to be 
paralelled. 


78. Merica NuTans. 
Wood Honey-Gra/s. 


This grafs has beauty, and that only, to recom- 
mend it, unlefs to linnets, which are fond of the feed, 
which ripens in good time for them, being a very 
early grafs, Found in woods at Prior-Park, &c. 


7g. Mexica Montana, 
Mountain Honey-Gra/s. 


Not fit for cultivation. This, like the foregoing, 
is excellent food for granivorous birds. I found this 
in a’mountainous wood near Matlock, Derbyfhire, 


: 80, ee eco EFFUSUM. 
Wild: Millet-Gra/s. 


Although this grafs has no qualification to recom. 
mend itfelf to the farmer, (fince it will thrive no 
where but in deep fhady woods) yet its beauty and 
odour cannot fail to ftrike the fpeculative walker. 
with admiration and delight. When green, it has a 
delicate feent of new hay, and not fo grofsly power- 
ful as the Vernal Sweet Grafs. . It grows from five 
to fix feet high; linnets are fond of the feed.— 
Grows in Smallcomb wood and Hinton wood. 


81. Narpus 


f asi j 


81. Narpbus STRICTA. 
Heath Mat-Gra/s. 


An unprofitable grafs, growing on heaths, refufed 
by everything. Grows on Bladon and Maiden downs, 


82. Panicum VIRIDE. 
Green Panic-Gra/s. 

None of the Englifh Panics are worth cultivating, 
unlefs for birds; the hard-billed tribe of which are 
fond of the feeds. It grows in Surry. 

83. Panicum VERTICILLATUM. 
84. Panicum Crus GALLI. 
Loofe Panic-Grafs. 

Grows about London. 

85. Panicum SAN6UINALE. 
Cock’s-Foot Panic-Gra/s. 

The Panics are all good bird-feeds. Grows 

about London. 
86. Panicum DactTyYLon. 
87. PHauaris CANARIENSIS. 
Manured Canary-Gra/s. 
Sown frequently for birds’-feed, ° 
88. PHaLaris ARENARIA. 
Sea Canary-Grafs. 

This is an infignificant grafs of ten-weeks duration 

only. It grows on fandy beaches, and affords plenty 


of feed for Finches; e. g. Portland-Ifland. 
89. PHALARIS 
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89. PHALARIS ARUNDINACEA. 
Reed Canary-Grafs. 

This is an ornament to river-fides, but not ufeful, 
We have it by the fides of the Avon abundantly. 

The lady’s-lace, fo frequent in gardens, is a ya- 
riety of this grafs, 

go. PHLEUM PRATENSE. 
Meadow Cat’s-Tail Gra/s. 


I am informed, this is what is meant by Tomothy 
grafs. Be that as it may, it is a very coarfe, ordinary 
grafs, and not worth cultivating in England; where 
many, vaftly. its fuperior, will grow equally well. 
It is common in all our meadows. 


gt. Paiteum Noposvum. 
Knotty Cat’s-Tail Grafs. 

This is a fine exuberant grafs, very fit for dairy 
paftures, and for cow hay, as it affords a vaft quan- 
tity of rich milk, and kine are fond of it. Horfes 
and fheep reje& it, where Poas and Fefcues abound, 
but not elfe. It grows imall the dry, hilly paftures 
about Bath. . 


92. PHLEUM PANICULATUM. 
Branched Cat’s-T ail Grafs. 
Not worth cultivation, being a ten-weeks grafs, 
93. Poa AquaTica. 
Reed Meadow-Gra/fs. 
This excellent grafs, in its native foil, the fens of 
the Ifle of Ely, grows to the height of fix feet, It is 
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ufually cut when about four feet high; when dry, 
they bind it in fheaves; it generally undery rcs a heds 
in the rick, which improves it. It is excellem cg. 
der for milch-cows—horfes are not fond of it. Ts, 
inhabitants there call it fodder, by way of eminence; 
other kinds of coarfe hay being called over, i.e. 
coarfe fruff; it is alfo called white-leed, drying of a 
white colour. We have it by. our river-fide in 
Kingfmead, here and there a fmall patclt. 


94. Poa PRATENSIS. 
Great Meadow-Gra/s. 


This is the moft noble of all the graffes, agricul- 
turally confidered. Every thing that eats grafs is 
fond of it, it makes the very beft hay, and affords 
the richeft pafture. All our beft meadows abound 
with it, particularly about Laycock and Chippenham. 
It moreover has this good qualification, of abiding in 
the fame ground everlaftingly; whereas moft other 
grafles are for ever changing places. 


95- Poa TRrivIALis. 
Common Meadow-Gra/fs. 


This is a fine grafs, both for pafture and hay, yet 
very inferior to the Poa Pratenfis, being apt to go 
off after mowing, and fuffer itfelf to be fupplanted 
by Agrofis Repens, a much inferior grafs fill; but 
manure and feeding keep this grafs in vigour, and 
prevent the piratical depredations of Agrofis. All 

the 
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the Agroftes plunderers, and thrive only when © 
their weo*“y neighbours go to wreck. Its radical 
leas, as thofe on the f{talk, grow much longer than 
riofe of Pratenjis. Its ufual height two feet. 


96. Poa PauusTris, 


Mar/b Meadow-Grafs. 


This is a fine exuberant grafs, and perhaps the very 
beft dairy-grafs we have. It grows in rich marfhes 
all over the kingdom, efpecially fuch as are often re- 
frefhed by rivers overflowing occaftonally. It muft 
be a moft excellent grafs for laying “down fpongy 
grounds, &c. Its height is generally four feet, and 
often five; it grows by our river-fide. Its panick, 
when fully blown, is wonderfully fine and flowing. 


g7- Poa PraLonca. 
- Fhe Long Grafs of Madington, on 
Salifbury Plain. 


This moft excellent grafs, whofe fame is fpread all 
over England, needs no eulogium here. But asit is 
‘differently defcribed by different authors, who all 
name different’ graffés, I fhall give my opinion of it. 
Farmer Jon Hooper, who now occupies the 
ground, accompanied me to the field, and gathered 
thofe f{pécimens here inferted, which are nothing 
moreor lefs than frivialis; and I am convinced, 
itis the ground itfelf, and not the kind of grafs, 
which-conflitutes the vaft produ talked of.) The 
foil 
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foil itfelf refembles, as deep as I could penetrate with 
a long knife, (viz. eight inches) an old mufhroom 
bed; and the noted grafs, fo much talked of, con- 
fifts of four forts; and is not a peculiar grafs, as ge- 
nerally fuppofed. 

The four predominant grafles, above alluded to, 
are as follow:—Firlt, of this, which is the princi- 
pal; and 2dly, of Mote-Fefcue; 3dly, Common Couch, 
whofe root thrives prodigioufly in this loofe rich foil, 
and which, perhaps, is the caufe of its fattening 
hogs, which no other field has the property of do- 
ing; and gthly, of -Agroftis Paluftris—Thefe four 
different grafles blow in four different months, which 
I take to be the reafon of every author defcribing a 
different grafs, for he who goes in May finds this 
Poa in bloom; he in June, Flote-Fefcue; hein July, 
Couch-Grafs; he who goes at Michaelmas finds 
Agroftis Paluftris. 

This ground being overrun by ftreams of water 
from the ftreet, farm-yards, &c, upon every down- 
fall of rain, it is rendered fo prolific as to bear four 
crops a year; and by the courfe of the water the 
grafs is kept couchant, and in that fpongy foil ftrikes 
at the joints, fo that it will creep a vaft length fome 
wet years. This laft May (1789) being very dry, 
it did not begin to creep before my vifit; thefe being 
the beft fpecimens Mr. Hooper and I could find; 
but eight years ago I procured fpecimens, fix and 
eight feet in length, of Poa Trivialis. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ray has defcribed the 3d, 
Gramen Caninum longifimum\.. for the . 
Mr. SrinuincrieerT the 2d,(..Long Grafs. 
Feftuca Fluitans longiffima - - 


98. Poa ANGUSTIFOLIA. 
Narrow-leaved Meadow-Gra/s. 


This is a very fweet grafs, particularly for hay; 
but, like the Trivialis, is apt to go off after mow- 
ing. We have it, fparingly, in the meadows about 
Hinton-Abbey; it alfo grows on the Borough-walls, 
Saw-Clofe, Bath. 


gg. Poa BuLzosa. 
Bulbous Meadow-Grafs. 


This grafs has all the good quality of the Poa 
Pratenfis, fo far as its fize will allow; and very pro- 
per for hilly dry grounds, and poor land, which it 
likes to grow in. We have it about the dry hilly 
paftures, about Newton-St.-Loe.—See Vaillant’s Pa- 
rifs. tab, xvii. fig. 8. 


Poa SETACEA. 
Fine Meadow-Gra/s. 


A very fine rich grafs for upland paftures, loving 
2 dry foil. We have it in the hilly paftures about 
Newton in abundance. 

This, like Poa Pratenfis, is an everlafting grafs; 
of which I think it a variety, as its root evinces, 
Mr. Hupson makes it a variety of trivialis. 

toa. Poa 


— ' 


c wy 4 


1co. Poa Compressa. 
Comprefed Meadow-Gra/s. 


This is an excellent grafs for parks and fheep- 
_ walks, deer and fheep being fond of its and asitis a 
dwarf crafs, the blades feldom exceeding two inches, 
it makes a fine turf, and renders the flefh of the ani- 
mal fhort and fweet-flavoured. It is found in bloffom 
in the two Starve-Alls, on each fide the one-mile- 
ftone going to Claverton-Down; and no doubt but 
abundantly on the down itfelf, but the fheep never 
fuffer a bent of it to blow there. 


101. Poa (alba) ANNUA. 
White Meadow-Gra/fs ; or, Suffolk Grafs. 


This is the quickeft grower of all the graffes, for 
it will come up, bloom, and ripen its feed in one 
month; it is called Annual-Gra/s, it ought to, be 
called Menfual; and as it will keep time with no 
other grafs, it is not worth fowing. Befides, it is al- 
ways leaving the ground bare in patches, (unlefs an 
Agroftis happens to be at hand to fill. its place with 
couch) yet, to do it juftice, it is a very fweet 
grafs, and generally liked. It grows by way-fides 
every where. 

102. Poa MariTima. 
Sea Meadow-Gra/s. 
This is a fine nourifhing grafs, and one of the 
principal of our beft falt-marfhes, as Auft, High- 
bridge, &c.; but as it loves falt, it is impatient. of 
cultivation. 103. Poa 


(me 


103. Poa Rierpa. 
Hard Meadow-Grafs. 


An annual, and unworthy of cultivation, being for 
the moft part deftitute of radical leaves. It grows 
in barren and ftony places; fuch as the two Starve- 
Alls, on each fide the firft mile-ftone to Claverton. 
Affes like it. 


104. Poa LoLiAcéa. 
Sea Hard Meadow-Grafs. 


The moft infignificant of all the Poas; yet it has 
one good quality, that of growing where no other 
grafs will, viz. in the drieft, parching fea-fands.— 
Near the lime-kiln under Portland-Ifland. 


Poa DisTans. 
Fen Meadow-Gra/s. 


An exceeding fweet grafs, affording very rich 
milk; but hard to cultivate, as it delights in mire. 
It grows in moft fea-marfhes, and abundantly in 
Cottenham ftreets, clofes, and fens, Cambridgefhire. 

Mr. Hupson has, in his laft edition, made it a 
variety of Aira Aquatica; it appears to me to be 
totally different.—See No. 12 of this collection. 


to5. Stipa PAaNaTa. 
Feather-Gra/s. 


Of no ceconomical ufe; but the beautiful long 
feather, which is attached to each feed, is worthy of 
admiration. In cliffs of high rocks.—Northumber- 

land. 
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jJand. The feather not only ferves to waft it from’ 
rock to rock, but, by the agitation of the wind, to 
infinuate it into any clift or crack, where it pitches; 
for it will not readily ftrike root in the ground. 


106. Triticum REPEns. 
Couch-Grafs ; or, Dog’s-Grafs. 


A’ great peft to all gardens. Hogs are fond of 
the roots. 


107. Triticum Caninum. 
Bearded Dog’s-Gra/s. 


~ Ufelefs. Common in all the woods about Bath. 
108, Triticum JuNCEUM. 
Sea Couch-Grafs. 


Totally unfit for cultivation. Grows on the fands 
at Burnham and Barrow, Somerfet. 


INDEX 


Ufus, 


~~ 
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INDEX GRAMINUM. 


Hud. 


1. | ASgilops Incurva - - -— 
1, | Agroftis {pica venti - - 
Canina = = < 
3. Capillaris - - 
Y Pumila~ =\' 4 \< 
3 Stolonifera - - 
é Paluftris - - - 
Alba ae 
4, Minima - - - 
1. | Aira Criftata- - + - 
2. Corulea - - - 
3. Aquatica - - - 
4, Cefpitofa - - - 
5. Flexuofa =<. = - 
6. Montana - - - 
Ts Canefcens - - - 
8. Proecox as Sool 
9. Caryophyllea - - 
1, | Alopecurus Pratenfis - - 
2. Agreftis - - 
3. Geniculatus - 
B Bulbofus 4 
4a Monfpelienfis 
5. ‘ Ventricofus - 
1, | Anthoxanthum Odoratum 
1, | Arundo Phragmites - - 
2. Calamagroftis - 
3. Epigeios - - -— 


[ +61 jj 
Ufus,, Hud. 
4, } Arundo Arenaria- = = = 
*. >t Avena Nudz---) 2°948.. «_ 
2. | Fatuz \a¢ #7 C2)8E1 +n. 
3. Pratenfis-- = #4794. 
4. Pubefeens ~' - = - 
U. | 5. Flavefcens it oe 
X. | 6. Blatior -— "Svan yA: 
be Braga Media~, ~~ =! Fora! 
2. Minors =~. PLONE». 
1.y| Bromus Secalinus - - - 
2. Squarrofs - - - 
3. Erectug§ 62 'a "a. = 
B Arvenfis = -~ = = 
4. Muralis- =" a "S* fe 
5. Steriligs sa ee 
6. Giganteus = - - 
7. Wenioralis = | -'-- 
Fiemtud. §,°<"=" +2 
£Z.{|1. | Cynofurus Criftatus - - - 
2. Echinatne*"> ° 
3: Ceruleuss - - 
1. | Dattylis Cynofuroides - - 
2; Glomeratus- - - 
»*|1. | Elymus Arenarius - - - 
F. | 1. | Feftucd Ovina Vulgaris 
. Tenuis, S. g ¢ 
Vivignag? S72" 4 
12: |- Dornticula’ 72. x 
Filiformis Maritima S. 
3. Ratre* ot ay hee 
4. Cambrica'S "ss =<6 
5; Bromoides -: - - 
6. Myurts ~- ~~ "4 


VOL. 1X. M 


29. 


3ST. 


33. 


40, 
41, 


60. 


Feftuca 


Ufus.} Hud - ) No, 
E. {7 Feftuca Fluitans - - - - - - +/| 61. 
B Loliacea..- =tuey <b h 40 2 Ges 
C. ly Pratenfs - - - - - - - |63. 
8 Elatior . -,ge0re - 2 = =] 64 
9. Decumbens - - - - - - | 65. 
10. Pinnata Yau Sau = aOR 
B Sylvatica - -  - - - - - | 67. 
1, | Holcus Lanatus - - - - - - ~ | 68. 
2, Mollis.:, <<, +o) -aesie ane ee 
1. | Hordeum Murinum - - - - - - 470. 
2. Pratenfé.q.2) +. +) = 
a. Marinum - = - - - =| 72. 
4, Sylvaticum - - - - -1|73. 
JD, 1... | Lolivm Perenne | -yj[-i/i-? + = SA 74. 
b) Paniculaum - - - - -{|75. 
g Temulentum. - - - - = |76. 
N.} 3. Bromoides =... -. see Sane as 
1. | Melica Nutans .- - - --.- - -({ 78. 
= Montana. =.oce0> sink vast. See 
1. | Melium Effulfum - - - - - - -/|80. 
1, | Nardus Stridta -' -. - - - = -/|81. 
1. | Penicum Virida - - - - - - -/]82. 
2, Verticillatum, - -  - =| = |'83 
a Crufgalli - - - - - - [84 
4, Sanguinale - - - - - - | 85. 
Be Da@tylon - - - - - - | 86. 
1. | Phalaris Canarienfis - - - - - -|87. 
2. Arenaria ie er-o ‘ate h <a Bee 
3. Arundinacea’ - - - - - | 89. 
3. 11. | Phleum Pratenfe -»- - - - - - |90. 
M. \y Nodofum ..:66,.7t = he aE 
2. Paniculaum - - - - - | 92. 
M.|1. | Poa Aquatica - - - - - - - ~1|93. 
4,|2. Pratenfis - - - - += = = = 94. 


Vfus.| Hud. No: 
G. |3.| Poa Trivialis - - - - = - - =] 95. 
H. |8 Palufinie oa. eee = Mur a ee 
A. PrelongaS.- - - - - - -| 97. 
Tf. \ 4. Anguftifolia - - - - - - -| 98. 
1 5. Bulbofa et Setacea - - - - -]| 99. 
K. | 6. Comprefa - - - - - = -|100. 
eg ‘Anthia )).-' “a Rear 3. = tie Pee = DOR 
I. | 8. megatima’. ae elas a ome a ROD 
9. Rigida ee aA Re aR es aa 
Diftans ‘ af et Pa ea ieee = 1 TOS. 

DONE RAGED =. Aah Nes =m iaeee mE LOL, 

1. | Stipa Pennata - - - - - = -/ 105. 

1. | Triticum Repens - - - - - = -1|106. 

2. Caninum.- - - - = -/107, 

3 Juncema® din s~< | <igk 0) 168, 


Explanation of the above Scheme. 


Ufus.—The column, denominated u/us, fhews what graffes are 
ufeful in agriculture; and the rank of honour which each grafs is en- 
titled to, is denoted by /talick capitals, in alphabetical gradation. 
For inftance, if it be required to know in a minute which is the 
nobleft of all the graffes, look for 4. PoaPratenfis. For the worft 
of thofe fit for cultivation, fee Z. Phleum Pratenfe; and fo of the . 
reft. Thofe marked with Roman capitals, denote fuch grafles as 
hold an equal rank in goodnefs with their correfpondent italick ca- 
pitals; but are unfit for cultivation on any ground, but what is fre- 
quently under water, being fen-graffes. And thofe which have xo 
capitals prefixed to them, are to be underftood as trivial or ufelefs. 

Hud.—The column, denominated Hud. denotes what grafs it is of 
Mr. Hupsovy, in his admirable work, the Fra Anglica, 2d edition. 
For inftance, 3. Agroftis Capillaris, means, that it is the third Agrof- 
tis of his Flora. Andy Agroftis Pumila, that itis the third variety 
of Agroftis Capillaris, which he has, with great propriety, ftiled 
Polymorpha; for I have obferved that none of the feeds of any of his 
varieties under Polymorpha, come up like the parent plant; for the 
feed of Agroftis Alba came up and blowed, fome like Stolenifera, and 
fome like Capillaris; and feed of the Paluftris came up and blowed 
like Alba and Stolonifera. 
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Alphabetical List of English Grasses. 


Fine-leaved 
Sea, 5: 


No. 

Barley-Grafs Meadow - - |7? 
Sea- - - -|7% 

Wall - - - {7° 

Wood - - - {73 

Bent-Grafs Brown - - -j| 3 
Creeping - -| 6 

Dwark =) == 49 

Fine - - - -| 4 

Marfh - - -j 7 

Siky - - - -|? 

Small- - - -| 5 

White - - -]| 8 
Brome-Grafs Barren - - - |43 
Ciliated - - |39 

Com - - - 1/4! 

Rough, S. - | 46 

Soft - - -1}38 

Tall - = =4{44 

Upright - - | 40 

Wall - = = [42 

Wood - - - 45 
Canary-Grafs Manured - - | 87 
Reed - - - | 89 

Sea - - - {88 

. Cat-Tail Grafs Branched 92 
Knotty-rooted] 91 

" Meadow- - | 90 

Cock-Foot Grafs Rough - | 51 
Smooth - |50 

Couch-Grafs - - - - = |106 
Darnel-Grafs - - - - .-|76 
Dog-Tail Grafs Blue - - | 49 
Crefted - | 47 

Rough °- |48 

Feather-Grafs - - - = lros 
Fefcue-GrafsBrome-like - | 59 
Capon’s-Tail | 60 
,FineftSheep’s,S.| 5 

HiOte oo = aT 

Hardifh - -j¢.5 


556] 


Fefcue-Grafs Heath - 
Meadow - 
Purple - 
Sheep’s - 
Spiked - 


Wood 


“Tall oie 

Viviparous 

Welfh- - 

Wood - 
Fox-Tail-Grafs Bulbous 
Field - 

Floating 

Meadow 

Panic - 

Sand - 

Hair-Grafs Blue - - 
Crefted- - 

Early - - 

Grey - - 

Mountain - 

Purple - - 

Silver - - 

Turfy - - 

Water - - 
Hard-Grafs Sea - - - 
Honey-Grafs Mountain 
Wood - 
Lyme-Grafs Sea - = 
Mat-Grafs - =- - - 
Meadow-Grafs Annual 
Bulbous 

Common 

Creeping 

Fine - 

Fen- - 

Great - 

Hat. = 

Long, S. 

t Marth - 
Narrow- 
lJeaved ; 


- 


FE. 


Pratensis Festuca 


C M63. 


” Festuca/# Pratensis 


B. 455. 
\ puri ‘ 
\\Lolium/] Perenne Festuca Duriuscula 


Ihbert Se- 


Ovina 


' 
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P No. No. 

Meadow-Grafs Reed - - | 93 |}-Quaking-Grafs Leaft - ~ ]37 
Sea- - = |io2 Middle’ - | 36 

Spiked = |ro4]} Ray-Grafs op’ «, eae 

Mellit-Grafs - - - - -|80 Paniculated- - 175 
Oat-Grafs Hairy .- - - | 33 Sie wink oe 
Meadow. - -4|32/| Reed Common - - = -1|26 

Talh ehre)lr=) =/[38 Hedge - + = +|27 

Yellow - - -|34 Sea- + = + - -=|29 

Oats Naked - - - = -|30 Sihall on cc eye ae 
Wild - - - = -|31¥ Soft-Grafs Couchy - - | 69 
Panic-Grafs Cock’s-Foot |85]} - Meadow - - 1/68 
Creeping - ~ |86|| Spring-Grafs - - - = [25 

Green - - -|82|| Wheat-Grafs Bearded = |107 

Loofe - - -|84 Smooth == |108 


Rough - - {83 


Long-Grafs Ray’s - - - - No. 7. 
STILLINGFLEET’S 61. 
SoLe’s - - - = 97° 
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ART. XVI. 


On the Narore of the Drszasz occasioned by the 
Bite of a Mav-Doc: 


Shewing the Caufe why the Means hitherto employed have 
proved ineffe€tual, and why a more certain Method of 
Prevention and Cure ought to be adopted. 

To which is prefixed, a Letter to the Author from Count 
Leopotp De BercuToxp, on the efficacy of Olive Oil. 


(By A. Foruerciit, M.D. F.R.S.) 


Occafio preceps. | Hirroc. 
Principiis obfta, fero medicina paratur. Ovip. 


“TO DR. FOTHERGILL. 


“< DEAR SIR, London, Sept. 30, 1798. 
rt I Shall not fail to make the beft ufe in my power 

of your very interefting g publication i in Germany? 
as well as in other countries. 

** Tam overjoyed to read the account of the cure of 
zr. C and his nurfe, by the application of 
olive oil; and am fully convinced, that the following 
advice to ufe olive oil, as foon as an accident happens, 
ought to be followed. 

** It has been mentioned, in the Gazettes of Ham- 
burgh in the year 1792, that Dr. Loor, an Englith 
phyfician, formerly eftablifhed in Holland, has faved 
the lives of feveral people bit by mad-dogs, by giving 
them inwardly pure olive oil, made into a jelly, by 

mixing 
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mixing it in a clean earthen veffel with the yolks 
of two or three eggs on a flow fire, and ftirring it 
continually. 

ee Weights not always being at hand, when fuch an 
accident happens, the quantity of olive oil, which i is 
to be ufed each time, has not been exaétly deter- 
mined by the weight, it has been faid only, ‘ Break 
‘ the fhell of an egg in two, and fill one half of it 
* with pure olive oil.’ 

*¢ Dr. Loor orders to give this remedy two days 
fucceffively, and commencing as foon as poffble, 
obferving, at the fame time, to keep the ftomach 
empty fix hours before, and as many hours after taking 
the medicine. 

*¢ The wound mutt be kept open during nine or ten 
days, and be anointed every day with the medicine 
defcribed, . 

** Several dogs have alfo been cured by taking a 
double quantity of the fame remedy, which threw 
them into a moft abundant and fetid fweat, and oc- 
cafioned a very confiderable lofs of hair. Wherever 
the dogs rubbed their bodies again{t the white wall 
of the ftable, they have been confined in, a fpot has 
been left, which penetrated fo deep into the wall, as 
to render it very difficult to fcratch it away. 

*¢ During my ftay at Palma, the capital of the ifland 
of Majorca, I mentioned Dr. Loor’s remedy to the 
Governor of the place; and he told me, that he 
knew of it, and that it has alfo been ufed with fuc- 
cefs at Madrid, * The 
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¢¢ The great quantity of dogs I faw at Lifbon, and 
the unaccountable behaviour of the inhabitants to 
thofe entirely abandoned and moft unfortunate crea- 
tures, obliged me to tranflate the defcription of Dr. 
Loor’s remedy into Portuguefe. 

<¢ As foon as I return to Vienna, I fhall take the 
liberty of fending you a more circumftantial account 
of the cures Dr. Loor performed by the above- 
mentioned medicine, which, I think, well deferves 
alfo a fair trial in England. 

“< T could not enjoy a gr eater. fatisfaction than in 
being able to aflure you perfonally, how much I 
honour you, and how fincerely I am, 


Dear fiir, 
“ Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
*“ COUNT BERCHTOLD. 
*< P.S.. Permit me to prefent you with a copy of 


my Defcrizione del nuovo rimedio curativo e ad lianas 
tivo contro-la pee.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE illuftrious foreigner who, has honoured 
me with the above important communication, has 
long been ardent in his purfuit of ufeful knowledge. 
Having, like the Britifh Howarp, devoted his va-, 
rious travels to the beft interefts of humanity, he has: 

heer 
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here added a frefh inftance of his zeal and philan- 
thropy. To him this country is indebted for the 
firft intimation of the virtues of olive oil, in coun- 
teracting peftileatial contagion; and here we are fa- 
youred with his fentiments concerning it asa prefer- 
vative againft the effects of the canine poifon, 
requefting it may undergo further inveftigation.— 
Should the faéts he has collected, refpecting its fuc- 
cefs in both cafes, be fully confirmed, it will confti- 
tute one of the moft interefting difcoveries of the 
prefent century. 

The difeafe, produced by the bite of a mad-dog, 
having hitherto bafiled all the efforts of nature—all 
the refources of art, is juftly deemed one of the moft 
formidable to which the human body is incident. 
Not a year pafles without exhibiting terrible examples 
of its melancholy effects among the human {pecies, 
independent of its ravages amongft flocks, cattle, 
and domeftick animals. 

About four years ago, when it raged with un- 
common vehemence in the eaftern counties, a mect- 
ing was convened at St. Edmundfbury, for the 
laudable purpofe of taking the matter into ferious 
confideration, when the celebrated AR THUR YOUNG 
gave the refult of his Rehpritins, made in the neigh- 
bouring diftricts. 

Among other affecting articles of intelligence, he 
*¢ reported the account he had received of the deaths 
of no lefs than eleven perfons, occafioned by ca- 

*¢ nine 
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<¢ nine madnefs, befides twenty-four others, who, 
‘¢ within the two preceding months had been bitten, 
<¢ and ftill remained in a dreadful ftate of fufpenfe! 
<< That in Suffolk, and fome of the neighbouring 
counties, live ftock, of the value of more than 
s° y2sol. had beenbitten by mad-dogs! Nor is it (adds 
“ Mr. Younc) the mere amount of the lofs that is 
“© fuftained; it is the apprehenfion a man muft feel 
“. at fuch a time, that going to bed free from calamity, 
«© he may rife involved inruin. Such a ftate of infe- 
<“ curity is dreadful, and ought not to be the fate of 
«¢ men, whofe induftry feeds the whole community.” 

During the two Jaft years, many inftances of its 
deplorable effects have occurred, not only on this, 
but on the other fide of the Atlantic; the difeafe ha- 
ving fpread through feveral provinces of the United 
States, as appears from fome late publications. 

In the prevention, therefore, of fo dreadful a ca- 
lamity, all ranks of people are materially concerned 3 
but certainly none more fo than country gentlemen, 
farmers, and agriculturifts, whofe perfons and pro- 
perty are fo peculiarly expofed. The fubje&, then, 
claims the attention of every patriotick affociation, 
inftituted for the encouragement of agriculture, and 
the ufeful arts, and particularly that of the Bath and 
Weft of England Society, including a large diftri&, 
abounding with flocks and herds; and at the fame 
time, apparently fuper-abounding with the canine race. 


Canine 
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Canine Poifon—its Peculiarities—whether foon abforbed 
~—reputed Signs of Madnefs in Dogs— 
their Fallacy. 


THIS isy perhaps, the only infectious difeafe 
incident to brutes that is ever known to be communi- 
cated to man, unlefs the cow-pox fhould afford an 
exception to the general rule. On the other hand, 
contagious difeafes, incident to man, ‘are never known 
to be propagated to brutes. Nor is there any clear 
proof of this difeafe being communicated from man 
-to man, or from man to brute. 

The late Mr. Joun Hunter relates his having 
formerly inoculated other animals, both with vario- 
lous and fyphilitic matter, without producing any 
- fymptom of the refpeétive difeafes. 

Dr. VaucuHan inoculated a dog with the faliva 
of a rabid child, without effeé. 

Dr. BasincTon and Mr. Curing, we hear, lately 
performed a fimilar experiment, by inoculating a dog, 
three rabbits, and fome fowls, with the faliva taken 
from a perfon in the laft ftage of hydrophobia. 

Mr. A. Cooper repeated this experiment on a 
healthy dog, with faliva taken froma dog that died 
mad.* But in none of thefe experiments did any of 
the inoculated animals, at the expiration of two or 
three months, difcover any figns of infection. The 
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* Refearches by a Medical Society in London, vol. j. 
dog 
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dog laft-mentioned, even at the end of twelve months, 
remained perfectly well. 

The refult of thefe experiments appears to be fin- 
gularly curious. It is no lefs remarkable, that this 
and other animal poifons of the moft deadly kind may 
be received into the ftomach without injury. 

“¢ The faliva of a mad-dog,” fays Mr. Brucs; 
the celebrated traveller, ‘* has been given to animals, 
«and has notvafiectedthem.” ‘The fame is affirmed 
of the viperite poifon, where a perfon had the te- 
merity to drink a glafs of wine imbued with the 
poifon of an enraged viper, without experiencing 
any dangerous effects; though, according to Fon- 
TANA’S experiments, it fometimes deftroys other 
animals, when given in large dofes. 

Repti and Cuaras, whoalfo ventured to tafte the 
viper’s: poifon, declared it refembled the oil of 
fweet almonds. 

When the canine poifon is firft introduced into 
the human body by a wound, or fmall fcratch, as in 
inoculation, it betrays no fign of acrimony, nor of 
an actual venomous quality. No violent inflamma- 
tion, nor fwelling of the lymphatic gland above the 
part affected, enfues, but the wound heals as kindly 
as any common fore. There it lies dormant an in- 
definite fpace of time, moft commonly about fix 
weeks, fometimes eight or nine months; and in fome 
rare inftances even eighteen months; till at length, 
when the accident is perhaps forgotten, it fuddenly 

becomes 
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becomes attive, produces a fenfe of pain, tingling, or 
numbnefs in the part, the firft harbingers of impend- 
ing mifchief. To thefe fucceed inquietude, reftlefs- 
nefs, and an uneafy fenfation about the throat: next 
follows, accompanied with tremendous fpafms, and 
arrayed in all its terrors, that awful fymptom the 
‘HYDROPHOBIA, which generally, on or before the 
end of the fourth day, completes its fatal career! 

If the faliva of a rabid animal be the fole caufe of 
the difeafe, by what fecret means is its influence 
transferred to the organs of deglutition? Is it im- 
bibed by the lymphatics, and its noxious quality 
exerted principally on the blood, as Abbe Fontana 
imagines? Or does it not rather aét on the nerves of 
the part affected? And is not the local irritation, - 
according to an eftablifhed law of the fyftem, firft 
- propagated to the fenforium by nervous communi- 
cation, and thence refle&ted back to the throat and 
‘alivary glands? 

Thus, in a certain ftate and condition of the body, 
the mere punéture of a nerve or tendon, even after 
the wound is apparently well and cicatrized, is fome- 
imes fufficient to produce the locked-jaw, interrupt 
Jeglutition, and convulfe the whole fyftem. In like 
manner may the epileptic paroxyfm be fometimes 
raced to irritation, commencing in a remote part of 
he fyftem, and gradually propagated to the brain 
by nervous fympathy. 

Other 
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Other animal poifons, as that of the fyphilis, or 
fmall-pox after inoculation, can be traced in their 
courfe to the next lymphatic gland, a circumftance 
not obfervable concerning the canine poifon; which, 
if it be abforbed at all, remains at leaft, perfectly 
inert, without difcovering any teftimony of its pre- 
fence till the moment it becomes aétive in the part, 
when it foon proceeds to difcover its fpecific effe&ts. 
Till then there is no difeafe, only a pre-difpofition, 
which requires an occafional caufe to bring it into 
action. Thus the poifon, after remaining latent nine 
or ten months, has been fuddenly roufed into aétivity, 
by a bruife or injury of the part, by intoxication, 
paflion, &c. While fome perfons are extremely 
fufceptible of the infection, others are almoft proof 
againtt it, like thofe who have been repeatedly ino- 
culated without effect. 

The long fpace that intervenes between the time 
of receiving the bite and the appearance of the dif- 
eafe, happily affords a very favourable interval for 
eradicating the poifon, which, during its ina¢tivity, 
may be fafely confider. 1, I prefume, as entirely local. 
Other animal poifons infe& almoft every perfon in 
whom they are inferted—this happily but few. Of 
120 perfons bitten by fuppofed rabid animals, it has 
been afferted that only about 1 in 16 contracted the 
difeafe. Others, however, have calculated, that the 
average number may be at Jeaft 1 in 10 or 123; and 
M. Besiere affures us, that out of 17 perfons bitten 
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by a mad-wolf, 10 were infected This, however, | 
will vary according to the attivity of the poifon, the 
certainty of its infertion, the ftate of the body, and 
whether the bite be received through clothes, or 
the naked fkin. Hs 

The poifon being generated in the canine fpecies 
only, as dogs, wolves, foxes, &c. ‘it is no wonder 
that they appear to be more fufceptible of the poifon 
than man. ‘Thus Dr. Hamiuron informs us, that 
four men and twelve dogs were bitten by the fame 
dog; the men efcaped the infection, but the dogs 
all died mad. 

Indeed, for want of a proper criterion of madnefs, 
dangerous miftakes are frequently committed. Thus 
a favourite dog, in the firft ftage of the difeafe, be- 
trays no ftriking mark of the contagion, and is 
therefore carefled as ufual; nor is he fufpected of 
madnefs till he has bitten one or more perfons in the * © 
family, and has afterwards died raving. While, on 
the other hand, many a harmlefs dog, that happens 
to be ill of fome other complaint, is haftily pro- 
nounced mad, and falls a victim to unjutft fufpicion. 

The reputed figns, mentioned by BozrHAAvVE, 
and others, fuch as the dog’s fullennefs, down-caft 
look, and refufal of meat and drink, are common to 
other difeafes; but if, in addition to thefe, he breathe 
fhort, foam at the mouth, fhun, and be mutually 
fhunned by other dogs, defert his mafter, run ftag- 
gering in a curved line {napping at bye-ftanders, he 

may 
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may (we are told) be prefumed to be really mad. 
Doubtlefs; but may he not prove highly dangerous 
before he arrive at this laft {tage of the difeafe? Cer- 
tainly, as will clearly appear in the fequel. 


LA 


Mr. Mernezz’s Obfervations on the diftinguifbing 
Signs of Madne/s in Dogs. 

Mr. Mreyne Lt, a celebrated fox-hunter in Lei- 
cefterfhire, having paid particular attention to this 
diftemper among his dogs, communicated to a phyfi- 
cian the following remarks, in anfwer to fome quef- 
tions propofed to him on that fubject. In order to 
prevent any miftake in a matter of fuch importance, 
I fhall here prefent the reader with the refult of his 
obfervations, copied verbatim, in his own words: 

‘© The firft fymptom’ of canine madnefs in dogs 
is, I believe, a failure of appetite in a fmall degree. 
I mean, that the dog does not eat his ufual food with 
his ufual eagernefs; though, if better food be of- 
fered him, he may eat it greedily. A difpofition to 
quarrel with other dogs comes on early in the dif- 
eafe. <A total lofs. of appetite generally fucceeds; 
though I have feen dogs eat, and Jap water, the day 
before their death, which generally happens between 
feven and ten days after the firft fymptom has ap- 
peared. A mad-dog will not, I believe, cry out on’ 
being ftruck, ror fhew any fign of fear on being 
threatened; though he will, very late in the difeafe, 
appear fenfible of kind treatment. 

| “ [ have 
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' T have never known a mad-dog fhew fymptoms 
of the difeafe in lefs time after the bite. than ten 
days; and I have known many inftances of dogs 
having died mad as late as eight months after the 
bite. I think the fymptoms generally appear. be- 
tween three and eight weeks after the bite. 

*¢ A mad-dog, in the height of the diforder, has 
a difpofition to bite all other dogs, animals, or men, 
When not provoked, he ufually attacks only fuch as 
come in his way; but having no fear, it is peculiarly 
dangerous to ftrike at, or provoke him. ~ 

_ $ Mad-dogs appear to be capable of communica- 
ting the infection early in the diforder, and as foon 
as they begin to quarrel with, or bite other dogs.’ 

“¢ The eyes of mad-dogs do not look red or fierce, 
but dull; and have a particular appearance, which 
is eafily diftinguifhed by fuch as have been ufed to 
obferve it; but not eafy to be defcribed. 

«* Mad-dogs never bark, but occafionally utter a 
moft difmal and plaintive howl, expreflive of extreme 
diftrefs; and which thofe who have once heard, can 
never forget. So that dogs may be known to be 
going mad without being feen, when only this dif- 
mal howl is heard. 

*¢ Mad-dogs do not foam or froth at the mouth, 
but their lips and tongue appear dry and foul, or flimy. 

** Though mad-dogs generally refufe both food 
and drink in the latter ftage of the diforder, yet they 
mever fhew any abhorrence ox dread of water, will 
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pafs through it without difficulty, and lap it eagerly 
to the laft. But it is remarkable, that though they 
Jap water for a long time, and eagerly, and do not 
feem to experience any uneafinefs from it, yet, they 
do not appear to fwallow a fingle drop of it; for, 
however long they may continue lapping it, no di- 
minution of quantity can be perceived. 

“* T am perfuaded, that this diforder never origi- 
nates from hot weather, putrid provifions, or from 
any other caufe but the bite.* For however dogs 
may have been confined, however fed, or whatever. 
may have been the heat of the feafon, I never knew 
the diforder commence without being able to trace it 
to that caufe; and it was never introduced into the 
kennel but by the bite of a mad-dog. 

«© The hairs of a mad-dog do not ftand ere& more 
than thofe of other dogs. I do not know that there 
is any thing remarkable in the manner of a mad- 
dog’s carrying his head, or his tail. I do not be- 
lieve that dogs are more afraid of a mad-dog than 
they are of any other dog, that feems difpofed to 
attack them. 

‘© There are two kinds of madnefs, both of which 
I have known to originate from the bite of the 
fame dog. Among huntfmen, one is known by the 


* Jf not formerly generated in the canine race, how could the 
difeafe originate? How make its firft appearance in a new country? - 
May not the inbred caufe that firft produced it ftill exift, and con- 
tinue to prolong its exiftence, independently of contagion? A. F. 
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name of raging, the other by that of dumb madnelfs. 
In dumb madnefs, the nether jaw drops and is fixed, 
the tongue hangs out of the mouth, and flaver drops 
from it. In raging madnefs, the mouth is fhut, ex- 
cept when the dog fnaps or howls, and no moifture 
drops from it.” 

Thefe remarks on the figns of this malady in dogs, 
from a perfon of Mr. Msynex’s long experience 
and attentive obfervation, certainly demand ferious 
confideration. As they differ widely in many parti- 
culars from received opinions, they may help to cor- 
re&t the errors of thofe who have ftated imaginary 
fymptoms, deduced from theory, or copied from the 
miftakes of former writers. Neverthelefs, it may 
{till be afked, are the lofs of appetite, the difpofition 
to quarrel, the dulnefs of the eyes, or the drynefs 
of the tongue, peculiar to this malady? Or does not 
this train of fymptoms rather feem common to other 
acute or febrile difeafes? 

Do not dogs, when ill of other complaints, fome- 
times preferve a fullen filence inftead of barking? 
Do they not at other times, without any vifible 
caufe, or apparent indifpofition, fet up a difmal howl, 
“ making night hideous??? How is this to be dif- 
tinguifhed from the indefcribable howling of a mad- 
dog, except by thofe to whom the peculiar found of 
the latter is familiar? Whence is it that fear, and 
even the dread of water, the ftriking characteriftics 
of the difeafe in man, are entirely abfent in the 
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canine fpecies? Are the two kinds of madnefs pro- 
ceeding from the faliva of the fame dog, as defcribed 
. by Mr. Meyne i, to be confidered as diftin& fpe- 
cies, or rather as varieties? Are they equally conta- 
gious, and alike fatal to human kind? May not the : 
difeafe in the brute, as well as in the human fubje&, ! 
affame a maniacal or melancholic charaéter, or even 
a mixture of thefe, according to the natural tem: : 
perament and difpofition of the individual? 

As the long ftate of anxiety and fufpence muft be 
dreadful to thofe who are bitten bya dog even fuf- 
pected of madnefs, is there any criterion of the canine 
malady after the death of the animal? Has inftin&, 
as has been imagined, {tamped on this fagacious 
creature a diftinétive averfion to the peculiar odour, 
or afpect, of an infected dog? ‘ 

If, according to popular opinion, a piece of raw 
meat be rubbed on the tongue and fauces of the 

~dead animal, and if, on offering it to a healthy dog 
it be refufed with abhorrence, is it a certain proof 
that the difeafed dog died mad? 

A fatisfaétory anfwer to the preceding qieries 
would tend to clear up many doubtful points, but 
would demand reiterated experiments. 

It is earneftly to be hoped, therefore, that Mr. 
MeEyYNELL, and other noted amateurs of the canine 
race, will bend their attention to this important 

; fubjeé&t, and favour the publick with their future 
obfervations, 
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From the united teftimony of various writers, it 
how-appears, (though it will, perhaps, fcarcely be 
credited) that in the early ftage of the difeafe, a 
mad-dog will eat and drink, and even fawn on the 
perfon upon whom he is about -to infli& a mortal 
injury. An alarming confideration! and which 
demands from the publick more than ordinary 
precaution! 

That no conclufion can be drawn from the mere 
taking or refufing food or drink, further appears 
from the following fatal incidents, and which ought 
-to be a caution never to carefs or be familiar with 
ftray-dogs:—The fon of a noted Admiral, aged 15, 
on the 6th of December, 1784, while ftooping down 
to play with a little ftray-dog, was bitten through 
the under lip. After it had bit him, we are affured, 
from the beft authority, that ‘it eat meat and 
‘¢ lapped milk and water, and fhewed no inclination 
“to bite the coachman, who tied aftring round 
*¢ its neck, and led it to the coach-houfe, where 
‘it lived four days.”* The boy was inftantly 
fent, however, to the houfe of Mr. Joun Hunter, 
who faw him within afew hours after the bite. 
Every precaution was now taken—a cauftic was 
applied to the wound, two phyficians were alfo 
called in confultation; the Ormfkirk, the Tonquin 
remedy, mercury and opium, were fucceflively 


* See London Medical Journal, vol. viii. p. 162. 
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adminiftered. Neverthelefs, on the 36th day the 
hydrophobia came on, and on the 38th the unfor- 
tunate youth died. 

From the fame dog, and on the fame day, a poor 
French woman received a bite in her hand. Some 
days after, a cauftic was applied to the fore more 
than once, and the ufual remedies adminiftered. On 
the ggth day fhe complained of pain in the part 
affe@ted, on the 103d day appeared the hydropho- 
bia, and on the 106th fhe died.* 

Rogerrt Pick, bitten by the houfe-dog, (which, 
after the accident, being feen to eat and drink, no 
danger was fufpected) was feized, however, with the 
difeafe about the 56th day, and on the 6oth expired.+ 


Levi Wooproor accuftomed a favourite little 


dog to lick an ulcer in the cavity of his ear, which 
at laft feemed to fcratch the fore and give pain, 
but without betraying any fign of ill-humour or 
indifpofition. On the next day, however, the dog 
fickened—fell mad, and was killed. His matter, 
within a month after the accident, felt an unufual 
darting pain in the ear, fucceeded by the hydropho- 
bia, which on the 4th day clofed the fatal fcene.f 
James Reminecron, a boy of fix years old, on 
the 28th of O&ober, 1797, was bitten in the face 


and lips by a neighbour’s dog, not fuppofed to be 
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* London Medical Journal, vol. vii. p. 89, and feq. 
+ Medical Refearches, vol. i. 
t Medical Repofitory, Philadelphia, vol. i.. 1798. 
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mad. On the roth day after the accident the boy 
fickened, on the 11th came on the hydrophobia, and 
on the 13th he died.—In this inftance, how early 
the feizure!_ How rapid the progrefs!* 

From thefe alarming cafes, we learn, that a dog 
may arrive at an advanced period of the difeafe 
without refufing food, or fhewing the diftinctive 
marks of madnefs. 

adly. That the poifon is more fpeedily brought 
into action when the bite is in the face or lips, than 
in the extremities, according to what has been 
obferved by the beft authors. 

3dly. That unlefs the poifon be entirely eradicated, 
neither the cauftic nor the moft celebrated remedies 
can avail. Ifa dog, therefore, without any vifible 
caufe, fhould betray any fign of indifpofition, or 
actually bite a perfon, he ought (inftead of being 
killed, according to the vulgar praétice) to be con- 
fined in a fafe place, and narrowly watched: if he 
were really mad, the difeafe will foon thew itfelf, and 
he will infallibly die within a few days. 


Of Worming Dogs. 

If the operation of worming, (as it is called) which 
is performed by extratting a {mall worm-like filament 
feated under the tongue, can, as fome experienced 
fportfmen affirm, either prevent madnefs in dogs, or 
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even render them harmlefs under the difeafe, by des 
ftroying their propenfity to bite, no dog ought, in 
future, to be fuffered at large unwormed. Though 
this operation be extolled by fome, it is defpifed and 
ridiculed by others; it is to be hoped, therefore, the 
knights of the kennel, who are materially interefted 
in the queftion, will endeavour to clear up this and 
other difputed points by decifive experiments. 

On examining this white worm-like fubftance, which 
is about two inches long, originating under the point 
of the tongue, and extending longitudinally between 
the hyoeidei and ftylo-hyoeidei mufcles, it is, I find, a 
natural portion of the. tongue flightly attached to a 
gland at each extremity; of a cylindrical form, denfe, 
and refembling a tendon. — Its extraction does not vi- 
fibly injure any of the animal functions, and its ufe 
remains wholly unknown. Having lately difcovered 
it to be tubular, may it not be an excretory duét, or 
neceflary appendage to the adjacent falivary glands? 
May not its removal influence the fecretion of mucus 
or faliva, or in fome meafure diveft it of the power 
of contracting a contagious quality ? 


Prevention by Internal means, a fource of Errer— 
Antidotes, their unmerited Repute. 


The contagious bite of arabid animal may be con- 
fidered under three diftin® periods. The firft, from 
the time of the accident to the moment the poifon 
becomes active in the wound. The fecond, from that 
period 
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period till the dread of water appear. The third, 
from the firft appearance of that fymptom to the 
clofe of the difeafe. 

The treatment of the firft and fecond confifts of 
the various mteans of prevention. That of the third, 
the methods of cure after the difeafe has a€ually 
made its appearance. : 

Though no certain cure of the hydrophobia has 
yet been difcovered, yet, if by timely precaution that 
dreadful malady can be prevented; as in general I 
think it undoubtedly may, prevention in the firft in- 
{tance will be acknowledged to be better, though 
lefs brilliant, than cure. 

Among the various modes of prevention hitherto 
employed, the grand error, I am convinced, has been 
in treating a local affeftion as a general difeafe; 
and in trufting the cure to certain internal remedies, 
confidered as antidotes; while the poifon has been 
fuffered to lie dormant in the wound, and confe- 
quently far beyond their reach. 

May not this be the principal reafon, why the dif- 
eafe has, during thefe 2500 years paft, uniformly 
triumphed over all the boafted remedies that have 
been invented? Such as Sea-bathif'c, Patmarius’s 
Powder, the Lancafhire and the Ormfkirk remedies, 
Dr. Mean’s remedy, the Tonquin remedy, Dz- 
sauLt’s and Dr. James’s mercurial remedies, &c. 
Alfo the Tanjore remedies, celebrated in the Eatt- 
Indies as infallible antidotes, confifling of a powder 

and 
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and a pill; the former is compofed of three drams and’ 


a half of the dried leaves of Datura Stramonium, or 
thorn-apple, repeated three days fucceflively, which 
in a few hours produce intoxication;—a_ remedy 
which demands no {mall circum{pection, fince, accord- 
ing to Dr. ANDERSON, the feeds of a fingle apple 
are found fuflicient to caufe immediate apoplexy and 
death, and are too often employed by the natives 
who deliberately perpetrate fuicide. 

Dr. De Wirt, an American practitioner, informs 
us, that this plant produces not only intoxication and 
madnefs, but fometimes real fymptoms of hydropho- 
bia.* The Tanjore pill confifts of arfenic, mercury, 
and pepper, equal parts, with three other unknown 
poifons. Of eleven perfons bitten by mad-dogs, and 
treated with this remedy, all are faid to have remained 
well at the end of five months, while three others, 
for whom nothing was done, died of hydrophobia 
within a month after the bite.- But the wounds of 
the former being dilated and daily dreffed with mer- 
curial ointment, are we to attribute the fuccefs to 
the pills or the mercury? 

The Belladonna, fo highly extolled in Germany, 
has loft its reputafion in France. Being adminiftered 


in dofes of fifteen and even twenty grains a fortnight 


before the commencement of the difeafe, caufed ex- 
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treme drynefs of the throat, and many formidable 
fymptoms, but did not prevent the fatal dread of 
water. Practitioners who thus attempt to drive out 
one poifon by dint of another, ought to reflec that 
an overdofe of the remedy may prove as deftructive 
as the difeafe; and that the latent enemy is not to be 
driven out, vi et armis, by internal remedies, how- 
ever potent. The whole:clafs of boafted antidotes 
have had their dav—many have already funk into 
oblivion, and the reft feem ‘* haftening faft to the 
‘¢ tomb of all the Capulets!””?) The unmerited repute 
which they have obtained admit of a ready folution, 
as it is much eafier to propagate a hundred errors 
than to demontftrate a fingle truth. 

The late Mr. Hunrer relates a remarkable cir- 
cumftance, of twenty-one perfons being bitten by a 
dog that proved to be mad: nothing was done for 
any of them, and only one was taken ill of the dif 
eafe, Had they all taken fome noted antidote, its 
fame would have been {pread abroad of having com- 
pletely cured twenty out of twenty-one. | 

How often does it happen, that people are bitten 
by dogs ill of other difeafes, not the leaft tending to 
madnefs? The animals are killed on a groundlefs 
fufpicion; the parties poft away to the fea, or have 
recourfe to fome pretended fpecific, equally ineffica- 
cious; they remain well, and the remedy acquires 
the credit of having cured a diftemper that never 
exifted, or of preventing one that could never have 


occurred 
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occurred from that caufe. How eafily are the ge- 
nerality of mankind feduced into a belief of what 
they wifh to be true! 

Thus, by implicit faith in pretended fpecifics, and 
boafted cures that never exifted, is modern quackery 
fupported in luxury, at the expence of Britifh 
credulity; while fortune, health, and life are daily 
facrificed to the rapacity. of defperate and defign- 
ing impoftors! 


Prevention by External Means. 


The external means of prevention may be per- 
formed by ablution, by fuétion, by extirpation, and 
by the application of oleaginous fubftances. 

Ablution.—In the bite of a mad-dog, the firft care _ 
ought undoubtedly to be to remove as fpeedily as 
poflible every particle of the poifon. For whether 
it be acid, alkaline, or neutral, water is the univerfal 
folvent of all faline bodies, ‘Therefore, after the 
wound has bled freely, and been well wiped with a 
dry cloth, it ought to be diligently wathed for the 
full fpace of an hour, with a folution of foap in | 
tepid water. This may be done by a foft fponge, 
_ a watering-pot, or, perhaps, ftill better by a fyringe. 

In flight fuperficial wounds fuch a copious ablu- 
tion alone Might poflibly be fufficient to prevent 
future mifchief, yet ought not, I think, to be entirely 
depended upon, without the following precautions ; 
which may, it is prefumed, add confiderably to the 
patient’s fecurity. ift, Previous 
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ift. Previous to the procefs, Jet a tight ligature 
be applied to the limb, a little above the wound, a 
circumftance that ought always to be premifed; 
otherwife the poifon, independently of abforption by 
the lymphatics, may be conveyed by filtration from 
cell to cell along the reticular membrane, which in- 
vets every fibre of a mufcle, and may therefore 
fpread to a certain fpace beyond the circumference 
of the wound. 

2d. If the wound be deep, or in an oblique direc- 
tion, it ought to be firft properly dilated, and a cup- 
ping-glafs applied to encourage a plentiful flow 
of blood. 

3d. After the wound has been well wafhed, as 
above-mentioned, let the firft drefling confift of dry 
lint, to abforb the blood and moifture; next morning 
let the whole furface of the wound be touched in 
every part with the antimonial or lunar cauftic, and 
kept open at leaft two months, 

Suétion.—In the Highlands of Scotland the natives, 
on receiving a bite from a mad-dog, or viper, imme- 
diately fuck out the blood and poifon; and in the next 
place, having ftuifed the wound with cobwebs, (an 
abforbent animal fubftance) give themfelves no fur- 
ther concern, and are faid to remain free from 
the infeétion. 

In like manner, and with fimilar fuccefs, have cer- 
tain favage tribes long been in the habit of fucking 
recent wounds, inflicted by poifoned arrows or by 

rabid 
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rabid animals; a pra@ice more rational than that 
which is commonly purfued by more polifhed nations. 
While the fuction promotes a plentiful flow of blood 
from the wound, the faliva tends to blunt or fubdue 
the activity of the poifon; the operation may, there- 
fore, be performed with fafety, and without lofs of 
time, cither by the perfon injured or an attendant, 
provided his mouth be free from any fore or excoria- 
tion: but to avoid even fufpicion of contagion, the 

fuction may be tolerably performed with a fyringe. 
Extirpation.—Of all the external means, the com- 
plete extirpation of the injured part is now generally 
allowed to be the fureft method of prevention.— 
When the accident, however, happens in the lips, or 
about the face or neck, it becomes a delicate point, 
and may occafion no fmall embarraflinent. Indeed, 
mott patients will rather rifque the confequence than 
fubmit to the operation. In fuch cafes, I have occa- 
fionally advifed the more gentle methods already de- 
fcribed, and hitherto with invariable fuccefs.— 
The advocates for abforption contend, that extir- 
pation can avail nothing, if delayed beyond the firft 
day; which is a dangerous miftake. For I once re- 
commended it, and faw. it performed with fuccefs, 
about the 7th day;’ and have lately heard of a re- 
markable cafe where it was undertaken on the 28th, 
and of another after the wound had been cicatrized, 
and pain begun to be renewed in the part; and yet, 
in none of thefe cafes did any difeafe enfue. In fhort, 
if 
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if abforption take place at all, it probably does not 
commence till the part affected begins to inflame 
afrefh, and grow painful. I therefore fhould not 
now hefitate to recommend the operation at any in- 
termediate period, from the accident till the com- 
mencement of the difeafe. Whether it can avail after 
the commencement of the dread of water, may, per- 
haps, deferve a trial. That even at this period, the 
poifon ftill remains local, and neither affeéts the folids 
nor fluids, nor any of the fecretions, the faliva ex- 
cepted, feems probable from this confideration, that 
not only the flefh and milk of cows bitten by rabid 
animals have been ufed with impunity, but even the 
liver of the mad-dog himfelf has often been-taken as 
-aremedy, without communicating the difeafe. Since 
neither nurfes, who inhale the patient’s breath and 
wipe away the vifcid faliva, nor furgeons who’ open 
the dead body, receive any injury or infection, the 
faculty and attendants may fafely difcharge their duty 
to the fick without fear or apprehenfion. 
Extirpation may be performed by the knife, or by 
cauftic, according as circumftances may point out. 
The former, being more expeditious and lefs painful, 
claims the preference; befides, in cutting out the 
difeafed part, the mark of the tooth may be more 
carefully traced, and the line of feparation better 
defined. To whatever depth the bite may penetrate, 
the incifion ought certainly to extend beyond it in 
every direction. For fhould the minuteft purticle 
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ef the poifon be fuffered to remain, there can be no 
fecurity. Here a neceflary caution occurs refpea- 
ing the knife, probe, and other inftruments employed 
in empoifoned wounds, concerning which furgeons 
cannot be too circumfpeét. An inoculating lancer, 
ufed by miftake in bleeding, has unhappily, in 
more than one inftance, comrhunicated the infec- 
tion. So in the prefent cafe, the knife imbued 
with the canine poifon may, through inattention, 
not only extend the infection to found parts, and 
thus defeat the purpofe of the operation, but per- 
haps afterwards—dreadful thought! unfortunately 
inoculate other perfons. That this poifon, after 
lying dormant nine months and upwards, may 
renew its activity, has been already noticed: there- 
fare, to eradicate entirely any particles that may have 
eluded the operation, it will be further advifeable 
again to wafh out the wound carefully with foap and 
water, and afterwards apply to its whole furface a 
folution of the cauftic fixed alkali, (the Kali purum 
of the new Difpenfatory.) After this, fhould any 
infection enfue, it can only be attributed to the over- 
tendernefs of the operator, or his inattention to the 
minuter circumftances above-mentioned. Thus, in 
the unfortunate cafe of the Admiral’s fon, already 
noticed, the caultic is faid to have been carefully 
applied to every part of the wound, only a few 
hours after the accident, by that expert furgeon and 


anatomift Mr. Jouw Hunter, and yet the event 
but 
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but too fadly proved that fome minute particle of 
the poifonous faliva had eluded the operation. Even 
the blood, iffuing from the woufd, unléfs previoufly 
abforbed by dry lint, may defeat the a&tion of the 
cauftic. To the efficacy of the Kali purum, applied 
to the part,'the reports of the Manchefter Infirmary 
bear teflimony; this having been the praétice thefe 
fifty years, from the foundation of the hofpital.' Of 
forty perfons bitten by mad-dogs, being thus treated, 
all are reported to have remained well.*. ‘But whe- 
ther the Kali purum a& in common with the anti- 
-monial and Junar cauftics, or, in addition to its cauf- 
ticity, poffefs a fpecific power ftom its’ alkaline 
quality, muft be left to future obfervation. | Inftead 
of deftroying the part with cauftic alkali the Parifians 
prefer the application of nitrous acid. 

The great Borruaave, inftead of extirpation of 
the part, appears to have trufted to ablution, cupping, 
with fcarification, and afterwards dreffing the wound 
daily with a folution of marine falt in vinegar. 

Profeflor MepErer condemns the method of ex- 
tirpation, as cruel and unneceflary, and rifques the 
event on the daily application of a dilute folution of 
lunar cauftic in diftilled water, in the proportion of 
thirty grains to a pint. In proof of its fuccefs, he 
adduces five vafes duly authenticated.t 


* Dr. Ferrier’s Effays, vol. iti. 
- + Medical Faéts and Obfervations, vol i. 
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Others, lefs tender towards the patient’s feelings, 
propofe to cleanfe and enlarge the wound by the ex- 
plofive force of gunpowder. 

The ancients, on thefe occafions, univerfally em- 
ployed the aétual cautery, by which they prefently 
deftroyed the infected part, reducing it toafhes. A 
mode of prevention fuperior to all the pretended 
improvements introduced by modern refinement. 

Through prejudice and difufe, the imagination is 
apt to revolt at the idea of the red-hot iron, and 
hence few perfons, at this period, will fubmit to un- 
dergo the fiery ordeal. Mr. Le Roux, for this 
reafon, prefers the liquid butter of antimony, which, 
he fays, has fucceeded in a variety of cafes. But it 
matters little, whether the part affected be removed 
by the actual or potential cautery, provided it be 
done effeétually; for the pain in either cafe, though 
fharp, can only be momentary. 

Mercury.—M. Desauxt, conceiving the conta- 
gion to originate from animalculz, exifting in the fa- 
liva of rabid animals, pronounced mercury the grand 
vermifuge, and only efficacious antidote, on which 
he could depend. Neither he nor his followers 
pretend, indeed, ever to have feen the fuppofed in- 
fects, though they might eafily have been detected, if 
prefent in the faliva, by means of a good microfcope. 
Ir were: to be wifhed, therefore, that the theory 
fhould ftill be brought to the teft of this fimple 
experiment. Dr. James caught the idea, and pur- 
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fued the mercurial plan internally and externally; 
while others, both at home and abroad, eagerly 
adopted the remedy, if not the doétrine. In fhort, 
Mercury and the Ocean, having of late ufurped the 
empire of medicine, and fupplanted other remedies, 
feem now to reign over the fafhionable world with 
nearly equal fway. In fpite, however, of their. 
united forces, this all-powerful enemy perfifts in 
maintaining his wonted fuperiority. 

Nay, even admitting the difeafe to be animalcu- 
lar, the conclufion drawn from that theory is ftill 
untenable. Mercury is by no means a fure vermi- 
fuge, fince it appears, from a late obfervation, that 
a perfon who had juft undergone a fevere mercurial 
courfe, both internally and externally, evacuated, 
neverthelefs, forty-feven live worms. 

The writings on this fubjeé exhibit a chaos of con- 
tradiétions, irreconcileable to this or any other 
theory. The advocates for mercury confider it as the 
only fpecific: its opponents condemn it in foto, as 
highly pernicious. Some urge it to the point of copi- - 
ousfalivation; others labour to prevent that tendency. 

M. Bonnex thinks no difeafe is treated with more 
certainty than this; but it ought to be particularly 
noted, that his method confifts in applying mercurial 
ointment to the wound for ten days, interpofing pur- 
gatives on the intermediate days, to prevent faliva- 
tion. Having, during the fpace of thirty years, tried 
it with fuccefs on 500 men and cattle, bitten by mad 
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animals, and M, Du Cnoisr, in 300 more, M. 
Bonnet confiders this treatment as. confirmed by 
Soo trials. Where it has failed, it is attributed to 
its being ufed too late, or to mifmanagement.* 

On the other! hand, M. Le Roux recites many 
Jamentable examples of the sinefficacy of mercury 
applied in the.ordinary way, even when carried to 
the point of deep falivation. Indeed, no inftance, ‘I 
believe, can be proce juced of fuccefs from mercurial 
frition, unlefs in thofe cafes recited by M. Bonne. 
and others, where the unguent was applied imme- 
diately to the wound. ‘3 

Oleaginous fubftances.—The ancient remedyagainft 
the bite of the viper was long confined to the fat’ of 
thar reptile, till it was at length difcovered that olive 
oil was equally efficacious—a circumftance fince well- 
known to viper-catchers, and confirmed by reiterated 
experiments. Whether. it aét bya fpecific power, 
or merely by invifcating the:poifon,-or otherwife de+ 
{troying its activity, matters not; the fact has always 
appeared to me interefting, and the analogy obvious. 
Whatever. fhare. of fuccefs the mercurial oimtment 
may have had in.counteratting the canine poifon, it 
has invariably been attributed to the mercury; but 
I have Jong fufpected it ought rather to have been 
afcribed to the oily quality of the lard, with which 
it is compounded, and which conttitutes two-thirds 
of the compofition. 


——— See == = > 
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© Toform a jut eftimate of the'cures attributed to 
mercury, we mutt take’ into the account the other 
means employed at the fame time. “Thus M. Bau- 
pot, M. Bourzrute, and other French praétitioners 
of eminence, unwilling to truft to the:above mercu- 
rial. procefs:alone, exprefsly order the wound to be 
firft. carefully anointed! with warm olive oil. 
«M.Le Rovx and his followers, who’ rejected 
mercury, and attributed their fuccefs to the anti- 
monial cauftic alone, employed neverthelefs an 
ointment, confifting chiefly of frefh butter, to drefs 
the wound.*. 

In this and other obftinate difeafes of the convul- 
five kind, the ancients’ anointed’ the body with warm 
oil; a practice too much negleéted by modern 
practitioners, 

Conformable to this idea appears to be Dr. Loor’s: 
oleaginous medicine, which now properly comes’ - 
under confideration. The yolk of egg, though pro- 
bably deftimute of any fpecific power, yet (as an’ 
animal mucilage well adapted to render the oil mif- 
cible with the animal fluids, and alfo to reconcile it 
to the ftomach) feems a proper addition; nor need 
there be much exaétnefs from an apprehenfion of 
an over-dofe. A domeftic remedy fo fimple, fo in-' 
nocent, and fo well recommended, is certainly intitled 
to a full and candid trial in this country. 
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That the human body may be thrown into a co- 
pious perfpiration by friction with warm olive oil, is 
a circumftance unnoticed till lately. The effeéts of 
this procefs, as praétifed at the Smyrna Hofpital, in 
the prevention and even cure of the plague, in the 
firft {tage of infection, are related by Count Bercu- 
TOLD, in his late interefting traé& on that fubject;* 
and fince confirmed by the teftimony of Father Lewis, 
fuperintendant of the hofpital. 

If olive oil, then, be really a prefervative againft 
the poifon of the incenfed viper, and even the pefti- 
lential contagion itfelf, is there not reafon to fufpe& 
that oil and oleaginous fubftances may have had a 
greater fhare in counteracting the canine poifon than 
the votaries of mercury ever imagined? 

It is not pretended, indeed, to be a certain, only 
a probable remedy, after the hydrophobia has ac- 
tually commenced; analogy affording only a pre- 
fumption, not a proof; nor can its efficacy be fully 
afcertained, but by repeated trials and attentive © 
obfervation, As the prevention depends on due 
management of the wound, this medicine is judici- 
oufly ordered to be applied externally for feveral 
days. Onthis, probably, and this alone, ought 
the main ftrefs to be laid; yet, to calm the patient’s 
mind, and to ftrengthen his hopes of fecurity, it 
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may not be amifs to give the oil alfo internally, ac- 
cording to the direétions. Previous to this plan of 
treatment, however, the wound ought to be diligently 
wafhed and cauterized. 

If it cure dogs after the infe&tion has taken place, 
it is a remarkable circumftance; but ftill more fo, if 
it effect this by throwing them into a profufe per/pi- 
ration. ‘This muft certainly be a miftake. Dogs, 
indeed, perfpire copioufly from the lungs, but 
affuredly never from the fkin, even in the fevereft 
fox-chace. May not this peculiarity in the canine 
race be one reafon why the difeafe originated with 
them? And alfo, why they are more liable than 
other animals to propagate this horrible contagion? 
May not a defeét in the exhalation from the lungs, 
aided by other concurring caufes, tend to bring on 
a difeafed aétion of the falivary glands, which, by 
increafing and vitiating the fecretion, converts that 
bland fluid into a fubtile poifon? 

As the gaftric liquor of a healthy animal has the 
fingular property of counteracting animal poifons 
taken into the ftomach, might not this fluid, applied 
to the envenomed wound, tend to deftroy the activity 
of the canine poifon? 

As the faliva differs very little from the gaftric li- 
quor, may it not, in the aé of fucking out the poifon, 
add to the fecurity by fubduing any minute remnant 


Jurking at the bottom of the wound? 
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Mr. WHITAKER, an intelligent member of the 
Bath Agricultural Society, has juft now favoured 
me with the following remarkable faét, which tends 
to corroborate this opinion:—Two perfons, very 
nearly related, had the misfortune to be bitten, at 
the fame time, by a mad-dog. One of them, being 
bitten in the thumb, immediately fucked the wound 
diligently till the blood ceafed to flow; and without 
ufing any other precaution, remained well. The 
other, whofe lip had been lacerated by the dog, be- 
ing difabled from fucking out the poifon, had imme- 
diate recourfe to the ufual remedy—fea-bathing, and 
with the ufual event. The infeétion took place, the 
hydrophobia came on, and death enfued. 

As this fafe and fimple method by fuétion requires 
no medical apparatus, can be inftantly performed 
abroad or at home, either by the party or a com- 
panion, with little lofs of time or delay of bufinefs, 
ought it not to be earneftly recommended to all 
perfons rernote from medical aid, particularly fhep- 
herds, hufbandmen, and agriculturifts? Nor need 
this preliminary ftep be any hindrance in profecuting 
at leifure the other modes of prevention, which 
have been confidered as moft effectual. Were 
thefe diligently purfued immediately after every, ac- 
cident of this nature, it is prefumed, the hydropho- 
bia would very rarely, if ever, appear. After the 
proper precautions, therefore, have been duly ob- 
ferved, the patient may be encouraged to banifh 
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anxiety, and reft in full affurance of his fafety. He 
may alfo purfue his ufual manner of living, and 
frequent cheerful company; abftaining, however, 
from eyery kind of intemperance, or being hurried 
away by guts of anger, of other {trong  paflions. 
No internal remedies at this period have been infifted 
upon, becaufe none feemed neceflary, nor could 
they, for reafons afligned, add to the fecurity. 


Hydrophabia—its intractable Nature—its Phenomena 
explained—new plan of treatment propofed. 


The fpontaneous hydrophobia, or that difficulty 
and dread of fwallowing liquids, which fometimes 
(though very rarely) occurs in certain fevers, alfo 
in hyfterical and hypocondriacal affeétions,.ought in 
no wife to be confounded with the genuine difeafe 
now under confideration, and which always proceeds 
from the canine poifon alone. , 

Whether the cafes defcribed by Dr. Nucznt and 
other writers, and faid to have been cured by the 
Tonquin remedy, mercury, opium, &c. belonged to 
the former or latter fpecies of difeafe, feems at leaft 
problematical. Certain it is; however, that. in the 
genuine hydrophobia, not thefe remedies only, but 
the whole clafs of boafted fpecifics have fince been 
repeatedly tried in vain. Among various others, 
mercury has been puthed, both internally and exter- 
nally, beyond the bounds of prudence. Mutk, cam- 
phire, and valerian, in immoderate dofes, and opium 


ae 


in quantities fufficient to impofe a perpetual guictus 
on the moft frantic maniac. Here a fingular circum- 
ftance fometimes happens, not lefs furprifing to the 
{pectators than mortifying to the faculty.. The hy- 
drophobia on a fudden ceafes unexpectedly, the pa- 
tient calls for liquids, and drinks without difficulty. 
His friends rejoice, and fondly flatter themfelves the 
danger is over, and that the remedies have triumphed 
over the difeafe; when, alas! the momentary calm, 
the moft fatal of all figns, forebodes a palfy of the 
vital organs, the immediate precurfor of death! 
Hence the extreme abufe of mercury and opium is, per- 
haps, fometimes not Jefs deftructive than the difeafe. 

Bleeding has been performed repeatedly, and fome- 
times carried to an extravagant length, though it 
ferved but to exhauft the ftrength, and haften on the 
fatal period.—What remains then? Are we to give 
up the difeafe as totally incurable? Or ought we not 
rather to quit the beaten track, and {trike out fome 


newer road, that may afford a more promifing prof- - 


pect? Other animal poifons of the moft virulent kind 
have been often treated with fuccefs. Is this the 
only one, then, to which nature has denied a remedy? 
Banifhed be fuch a degrading idea, which at once 
tends to create defpondency, to damp the fpirit of 
enquiry, and to fhut out improvement. Hence, 
perhaps, it is, that medical praétitioners {till con- 
tent themfelves with re-tracing the fame hopelefs path, 


fo often trodden by their predeceffors; though they 
cannot 
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cannot but be aware that it leads to certain and fatal 
difappointment. 

That remarkable change by which the canine fa- 
liva is transformed into a dangerous poifon, probably 
depends on fome flight decompofition or alteration 
in the arrangement of its conftituent parts, not more 
difficult of folution than fome other chemical pro- 
ceffes with which we are familiar. Mercury, a fluid 
deftitute of acrimony, by being combined with a 
certain portion of marine acid, is converted into cor- 
rofive fublimate, a virulent poifon; by an additional 
quantity of mercury into calomel, a miJd and inno- 
cent medicine. An alkali may be rendered perfeély 
mild, or highly cauftic, at pleafure, by merely adding 
or withdrawing its fixed air. The corrofive fubli- 
mate is prefently difarmed by an alkali, the viper’s 
poifon by oil. Is there not then fome reafon to hope, 
that the canine poifon may be counteratted by this, 
or perhaps fome other fimple, well-known fubftance, 
which, when once found out, we fhall blufh at our 
unaccountable indolence, or blindnefs, in not having 
difcovered fooner? 

The nature of the fymptoms denotes a high de- 
gree of morbid fenfibility in all the organs of fenfe, 
which renders the body ‘‘ tremblingly alive” to every 
impreffion. Hence the eye becomes impatient of 
Jight, the ear of found, and the touch of cold air 
feels intolerable.—Hence, alfo, a violent excitement 


of the nervous power in fome parts, a torpor in 
others, 
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ethers, and: an irregular diftribution in all. The 
vehement, excitement produces a proportionate ex. 
hauftion, and the vaft expenditure of fenforial power, 
arapid decay of flrength. The livid hue of the face 
and lips fhews a defect of oxygenation of the blood} 
the dilatation of the pupils and derangement of the 
faculties demonftrate the want of energy of the brain; 
and the convulfions, the ftrugglings of a dying an 
mal. In fhort, a preternatural fenfibility, joined ta 
univerfal: debility, charaGerizes the difeafe; while a 
peculiar fympathy between the local injury and the 
mufcles of deglutition points out a ftriking analogy 
between this malady and the locked-jaw. The for- 
mer, however, proceeds from am envenomed wound, 
_ the latter not; which conftitutes an effential difference, | 
and is perhaps the caufe why the former renders 
the gullet fo exquifitely fenfible, as to become impa- 
tient even of its natural ftimulus, the faliva.. Hence 
the quantity of frothy fpittle, which the patient in- 
dignantly {pits outas fait as it is fecreted. Hence the 
immediate pam and f{trangulation on his attempting 
to fwallow any liquid, however mild. .. Hence, too, 
the horror and convulfions which, by affociation 
” of ideas, attend the very fight or mention of it. 
The canine poifon feems to attack the oxygenous 
principle of the blood, the probable fource of irri+ 
tability and of life. Hence the depreffed unequal 
palfe,. the chillinefs of the extremities, accom- 
panied with internal heat, the melancholy afpetct,» 
the 
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‘the deje&ion of fpirits, and° the: gener als abfence 
of fever. ; 

No wonder'that an’ infpeétion of the Body, after 
death, reflects no material light on the nature of the 
fymptoms; the throat and’ internal organs: generally 
appearing quite natural. The partial appearance of 
inflammation, which is fometimes difcovered, is by 
no means effential to the difeafe, but may be confi- 
deredias an ‘effeG of the convulfive fpafms; or, per- 
haps, rather’ of the mercurial or other powerful 
remedies employed. 

From this view of the’ difeafe, it appears, that an 
dpe Shoe may be. confidered as a fpecies of {paf- 
modic angina, produced by fpecific contagion, which 
‘exerts its influence, firft on the injured part, and after- 
wards on the organ of deglutition. 2dly: That the 
local ftimulus; being propagated to the brain, excites 
the moving powers of the fyftem into re-aétion; and 
hence the convulfive motions which fpeedily exhauft 
the ftrength, and finally extinguifh the viral principle. 
3dly. That profufe bleeding may prove’highly inju- 
rious. 4thly. That the forcing down large quantities 
of liquids is a cruel pratice, as it cannot bur increafe 
the fpafms, and exafperate the malady. 

Indications of Cure. 

The chief indications of cure eae sgeareni to 
be the following :— 

ift. To diffolve the fatal conneétion between the 
injured part and the organ of deglutition. 

adly, To 
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2dly. To calm the violent fpafms, and foothe the 
nervous fy{tem. | 

gdly. To fupport the ftrength, and invigorate 
the whole frame. 

To anfwer the firft of thefe indications, much ftill 
depends on external means, and clofe attention to the 
injured part. The moment any darting pains, attend- 
ed with numbnefs and difcoloration, are perceived, 
they denote the poifon to be in an aétive ftate, and 
that no time ought to be loft in profecuting the moft 
vigorous meafures. The period from the com- 
mencement of thefe fymptoms to the approach of 
the hydrophobia is uncertain, and perhaps rarely 
exceeds five or fix days. To prevent, therefore, the 
irritation being propagated to the throat, let the 
fufpected part be immediately cut out, and the fur- 
face of the wound duly cauterized. If any difficulty 
of deglutition has already been felt, let a fharp blif- 
ter, or finapifm, be applied to the throat, extending 
from ear to ear. For unlefs the morbid impreflion 
can be obliterated by one yet ftronger, and the na- 
tural aétion of the fympathizing parts fpeedily re- 
ftored, there can be but {mall hopes of fuccefs. 

A malady fo rapid in its progrefs, fo intractable by 
nature, demands Herculean remedies ; and warrants 
a prudent trial of the moft aétive fubftances with 
which we are yet acquainted. The Atropa Bella- 
donna, in dofes of four or five grains, has been 
highly extolled by fome German profeffors; the 

lauro-cerafus 
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Jauro-cerafus half grain, and arfenic ith, by others. 
The hyofcyamus niger, in form of extraét, given in 
dofes of 15 or 20 grains in cafes of fixed melancholy, 
attended with horrors and obftinate watchings, Ihave 
fometimes found very beneficial. It moreover pro- 
cures fleep and compofure of mind; often where opium 
fails, or even adds to the inquietude. Now thefe 
potent remedies, with due caution, may be tried in 
fucceffion; if they fail; they only fhare the common 
fate of former antidotes; if but one of them fhould 
anfwer, it may afford an important addition to our 
{tock of knowledge. 

adly. To affuage the fpafms, and foothe the ner- 
yous fyftem. 

To effec this, after the hydrophobia has aétually 
appeared, all impediments, and whatever may hurt 
the acute feelings of the patient, or by the power of 
affociation tend to aggravate his fufferings, muft be 
firft carefully removed. No dog muft, on any ac- 
count, be allowed to enter the room. Not water 
only and other liquids, but all glaring colours and 
glafs mirrors, muft be kept entirely out of his fight. 
No loud noife, nor cold air, muft be fuffered to mo- 
left him.—Having thus removed impediments, we 
muft next endeavour to affift nature, in alleviating 
the fpafms, and in procuring a lucid interval. If there 
be any critical evacuation in this difeafe favourable 
to our views, it muft, I conceive, be that of fweat. » 

In 
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Inthe cures recorded by Dr. Nucenr and others, 
in five or fix cafes of the hydrophobia in an advanced 
ftate, the treatment was different in each, yet there was 
one circumftance common 'to all, and that wasa co- 
pious fweat. Till that appeared, the recovery appears 
to have been very doubtful. Nor is the cafe deferibed 
by Van Hetmonr an exception; the patient being 
plunged into the cold-bath till half dead; the cure 
wasattributed to the fright, but ought rather to have 
been afcribed to the re-action of the fyftem, which, 
being’ aided by a warm bed and fudorific regimen, 
terminated in a falutary fweat. In a fubfequent.ex- 
periment of this kind, equally terrific, no fweat en- 
fued, and the difeafe foon proved fatal. 

Sudorifics indeed feldom produce ‘a copious fweat, 
unlefg their operation can be aflifted by warm diluting 
liquors; Hence perhaps it is, that mufk, valerian, 
opium, and other powerful fudorifics, have fo often 
failed: Given merely as antifpafmodics, without 

proper dilution, they ferve but to flatter hope at the 
- expence of difappointment; let, therefore, the fol- 
lowing method have a fair trial: 

Ina pint of olive oil diffolve half an ounce of 
camphire; let the entire furface of the body be dili- 
gently rubbed with this folution, made warm, con- 
tinuing the friétion before a gentle fire till the whole 
be expended. After which, let the patient be co- 
vered with a flannel.and put into a warm bed, till a 
copious perfpiration be procured. This may be en- 

couraged © 
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couraged by an enema of warm wine whey, with an 
addition of volatile alkaline fpirit, or Eau de Luce, 
which laft has long been deemed a noted fpecific 
in France. The part affected, and alfo the neck and 
fpine, ought to be well embrocated twice a day 
with tepid oil; which, by foothing the nerves, 
may act as a powerful anodyne and antifpafmodic. 
Could an entire bath of oil be had, it would be 
perhaps greatly preferable to a common bath of 
warm water. i 

A patient, in confequence of the poifon of arfenic, 
had long fuffered fevere pains and convulfive fpafms 
over the whole furface of his body, which refifted 
various internal and external remedies, till he was 
ordered by M. BoureitueE to be placed for the 
fpace of an hour, at proper intervals, in a bath of 
warm oil, by which he was foon completely cured. 

If mufick has charms to harmonize the nerves and 
footh the feelings of the melancholy or outrageous 
maniac, as mentioned on the higheft authority, and 
confirmed by the ableft phyficians of antiquity ; can 
any caufe be afligned, why, ina mufical age like the 
prefent, its powerful influence fhould not be tried 
againft this dreadful malady? Though its effeéts on 
the difeafe occafioned by the tarantula may have been 
greatly exaggerated, yet, if what has been confidently 
afferted of its efficacy again{t the envenomed bite of 
the moft dangerous ferpents be true, the analogy 
would afford at leaft a prefumptive argument in its 

VOL. 1X. P favour. 
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favour. But independent of this, other inftances of 
its beneficial effects, in removing the wild ravings in 
certain fevers, might here be produced.* And it was 
confidered: by CLINEAS, ASCLIPIADES, and ARE- 
- -‘r@us, as an eflential remedy in phrenzy, melancholy, 
and mental derangement. 

In the-memoirs of the Medical Society of Paris, 
vol. vi. is an affeéting inftance of a youth of twelve 
years old, who died of the hydrophobia. The dif- 
trefling fcene near the clofe of the difeafe induced 
the phyfician to try the effects of mufick, by playing 
before him on the guittar. ‘The harmony, even at 
this late. period, we are told, appeafed the fpafms, 
and rendered the pulfe more calm and_ regular. 

3dly. ‘Co fupport ftrength and reftore the energ 
of the brain. ? ay 

To enable the patient to bear up under the un- 
equal.confli&, his diet fhould confift of the moft 
nutritious aliments, chiefly of the folid kind, to which 
may be added frefh eggs, jellies, and bread foaked in 
generous wine. If, from his dread of liquids, neither 
food nor medicine of the fluid kind can be got down, 
they mult be conveyed in. the form of medicated 
baths and enemas; of -which. the body, being in a 
parched abforbent ftate, -will imbibe. more ‘than, is 
generally imagined. . Might not liquids be alfo fafely 
conveyed into the ftomach, with a flexible .tube, as 
in cafes of fufpended animation?. , 


. a 


* See Medical Journal, vols. i. ii, and xi. To 
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To reftore oxygen to the blood, and invigorate the 
whole fyftem, vital air, properly modified, may be 
inhaled into the lungs. Where this cannot be had, 
as hitrous acid contains it in a loofe ftate, and readily 
detached, the acid may be diluted with a portion of 
water and adminiftered as above-mentioned. 

Should a confiderable truce to the violent fymp- 
toms be once happily obtained, the return of pafox- 
yfm might poflibly be obviated, by a liberal ufe of Pe- 
ruvian bark with fteel, and by repeated oxygenation. 

To conclude, fhould the prefent hints tend, in any 
degree, to elucidate the real nature of this. formi- 
dable malady, or lead to a more fuccefsful treatment, 
I fhall think the labour well beftowed: Various ex- 
periments are {till wanting,. aid the fubje& would 
require a more ample difcuffion; but haying already 
over-{tepped my intended bounds, I muft here beg 
leave to drop the pen. . } 


—~ 
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ART. XVII. 
Describing a Pair of Harrows and a Drac. 


{From Mr. Wywne.] 


To the Bath and Weft of England Agriculture Society. 
GENTLEMEN, 


NCLOSED I fend you a plan of a Harrow, of 
my invention, which feems to me to poflefs fome 
advantages over any I have yet feen. If you think 
it better than thofe in common ufe, you will, I dare 
fay, give it a place in your ufeful publication. 

I have examined Mr. Trerry’s harrow, (a de- 
{cription of which, with a plate, is given in the 43d 
article of your 4th volume.) Mott of the objetions 
which he mentions to the common harrow, ftruck 
me with as much force as they did him; whether 
mine obviate them better than his, it remains for 
you to determine. 

The advantages which my harrow feems to me to 
poflets over Mr. Taurry’s are thefe:-—Mr. TREFRY’s 
harrow, by once pafling over, works (I think im- 
perfe&tly) a piece of ground five feet eight inches 
broad, that being the interval between the extreme 
pins or fpikes; the ground that is worked by mine 
is feven feet fix inches broad, fo that three turns of 
mine will do as much work (wanting two inches) as 


four 
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four of his, which would be a faving of one day in 
four, fuppofing the ground to be equally well worked 
by both; but that is by no means the cafe, for ia 
Mr. Trerry’s the tracks made by the pins are at 
irregular intervals, and the work of fome of them 
totally loft, from their following in the track of thofe 
which precede them; which will appear to be the 
cafe, if lines are drawn from each pin parallel to the 
line of draft, as in my plan. Whereas in mine each 
pin will be found to make a feparate track, and the 
intervals between thofe tracks will be all equal; fo 
that the entire ground over which the harrow fhall 
pafs once will be marked with lines three inches 
afunder; and as the weight of my harrow is not 
greater than his, the fame horfes will work one- 
fourth more ground in the fame time, and do it 
much better. 

Another objection I find to Mr. Trerry’s har- 
row is, that the pofts being at right angles with the 
line of the draft, when the pins fink into the earth 
the pofts muft carry forward all the roots, clods, and 
ftones that it meets; but in mine, the pofts being 
nearly parallel to the line of the draft, thofe obftruc- 
tions pafs freely between them and under the rails 
which conneé them. And the hinge in mine being 
in the line of the draft when the harrow is drawn 
up and down ridges, it accommodates itfelf better to 
the fhape of the ground; the joint rifing when on the 
top of the ridge, and finking when it is in the furrow. 

I alfo 
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‘T alfo fend a plan of a Drag, or heavy harrow, 
which I think fimplerand better, without a joint. It 
will work: .a-piece of ground fix feet’ three inches 
broad, Jeaving intervals of five inches between the 
tracks. ‘This is conftructed on the fame principle as 
the other, for the principle is a general and fimple 
one, and is applicable to harrows of any fize, or for 
any purpofe; as the intervals between the tracksmay | 
be varied at pleafure, {till preferving their regularity. 

I have fometimes made the fpikes in the form of 
the coulter of a plough; but I find that it anfwers as 
well, and is fimpler and cheaper, to make them of 
f{quare iron, pointed and bent forward diagonally; 
and care muft be taken to fix them in the pofts in 
fuch amanner, as- that the line of the. track may pafs 
through the angles of the fpike, as at A in the plan. 
JT have tried different ways of applying the draft, © 
but have found none anfwer fo well as thofe repre- . 
fented in the drawings annexed; and I recommend, 
that in the chain of the heavy harrow the three 
centre links at B may be made round, in order that. 
the draft-chain may be fixed to whichever of them 
may, on trial, be found to anfwer beft. 

Having found much advantage from the ufe of 
_ this harrow, (whichis more effe€ual in its work 
than thoféin common ufe, from the manner in which 4 
the fpikes are arranged, and is cheaper from there 
being fewer of them) I with to give others an op- 
portunity of trying it, and for that purpofe commit 

it 
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it to you, gentlemen, whofe objeét is to make: -pub- 


lick whatever may tend to improve the agriculture 
of your country. 


I am, gentlemen, 


Your humble fervant,  ~ 


H. WYNNE 


ART. XVIII. 


An Account of a Forrow:Roxzer, and new Drac, 
Models of which were presented to the Society. 


[From Wm, Wanszorovucu Pincuarp, efq.] 


In a Letter to the SecRETARY. 


SIR, ,. . | Stockton, Wilts, Nov. 9, 1798: 


CCORDING to my promife, I have fent you a 

Model and the Plan of my Furrow-Roller, 

and beg the favour of you to lay it before the gen- 

tlemen of the Bath Agriculture Society, at their 

next meeting at Hetling-Houfe ; and if it fhould meet 
__ their approbation it will give me’ pleafure. . 

The whole of the e{tate I now occupy (the arable) 
is in common fields, more than half of which lie in 
_ computed acres, half acres, quarter acres, and 1-8th 
part of an acre, (fome of the laft fort meafuring no 

more 
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more than twelve perch) without any boundary be- 
tween them ; they are meafured every time they are 

fown, and made of equal breadth as acres, half acres, 

&c. in every furlong. Thofe lands, being in poflef- 
fion of five or fix perfons, who fow them at /o many 

different times in the fame furlong, cannot be rolled 

acrofs; of courfe the furrows are not made plain at 

all, nor the corn fown in them half covered, Some 

other part of my property lies in larger pieces by the 

fide of hills, againft which the ridges cannot be crofled 

with the common roller, if drawn by the ufual num- 

ber of horfes ; and in going down they do very great 

damage with their feet, efpecially if the corn or grafs 

feeds are fprung up above ground. | 

It is become a cuftom in the light and hilly lands 

in Wilts, Hants, and Dorfet, to plough the furrows 

fo that the horfes may go as level as poflible, in 

which cafe, as I obferved before, it cannot conveni- 
ently be crofled by the common roller; as a remedy 

for that inconvenience, | thoughta fhort one, to be 

drawn in the furrow, would anfwer well in both the 

above cafes. I ordered the one I now have to be 

made immediately, and am pleafed to be able to tell 

you it anfwered the purpofe better than I could fup- 

pofe it would; it is eafily drawn with one horfe, 

_ which, if led bya boy, and the ridges are two perch 
in breadth, it will roll the furrows of thirty acres of 
Jand in one day; the common roller, being hauled 
lengthways over all the land, leaves it as {mooth as 
if it had been croffed, Some 
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Some few years fince I made an alteration in the 
paddle, (as it is called'in this country) for cutting 
thiftles, and other weeds, out of corn, &c. in the 
fpring of the year. It is now frequently ufed in this 
neighbourhood, and much approved of, from its‘not 
being fo liable to flip befide the roots of the weeds 
as if it had a ftrait edge; the form of it is a quarter 
of an octagon, one inch wide when finifhed.* The 
points guarding the cutting part from the flints it 
retains a pretty good edge to the end of the day; 
it is as eafily ground as the one with a ftrait edge, 
by holding the hollow part upwards, and having the 
{tone turned againft the edge as the carpenter grinds 
his axe or chiffels. I have fent one of them with a’ 
proper length of handle. 

T have likewife fent a model and plan of a Dragt 
upon a new conftruétion, which will ftir the land to 
any depth required; and by being drawn over it only 
once, does more good than drawing the heavy drag 
of this country three times, with the fame ftrength 
of horfes; and if, from the lands being very heavy, 
&c. it be required to have the tines or coulters cut at 
feven inches and a half, (inftead of five inches from 
each other, as it does when all the tines are in their 
proper places) you are to put the tines ataaaaa 
into the holes at bb 6, and take out thofe in the 


* See the Plate. 
’ 4 A provincial name for a heavy harrow, 
fore 
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fore beam at c¢¢ec, which will leffen the ftrength 
required to draw it before, almoft one-third. 

Aslam not at prefent well enough to be at the 
next meeting, if you will be kind enough to fay by 
letter if the gentlemen approved of either of the 
models fent, you wil] add to the obligations already 
conferred re! you, on 


/ 


Your humble bey 
WM. W. PINCHARD. 


[N.B. The thanks of the Society were voted to this 
Gentleman. ] 


“ 
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ART. XIX. 


Quertes proposed by the Board of Agriculture, 
‘and mostly answered by Mr. Tos. Parsons, 
a Member of this Society. 


I, CONCERNING THE EARTH. 


pyr T effet, in your opinion, has the earth, 
in. promoting the growth of oe and being 
eas them to perfection? 

2. Is it of any farther fervice, than to Bie the 
plants ready and upright, and to contain at leaft fome 
part of the nourifbment on which they live? . 

. The 
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The earth is a bafis for fupporting the plant, and. 
for enabling it to aflume and preferve a proper pofi- 
tion. And it is the beft vehicle for equally diftri- 
buting to the fibrous roots that quantity of water 
which the plant requires for its growth; the abforp- 
tion, by means of the root, being the general mode 
whereby fuch growth is promoted. The earth alfo 
admits the folar rays, imbibes warmth, and confe- 
quently communicates that warmth to the root. It 
moreover allows the accefs of air to the root. 

3. Are there not different kinds of foil, which fuit 
different plants? 

Indifputably. 

4. Is there any kind of foil, in which fome of ful 
plant might not be produced? . 

I believe not; but it often happens, that the Gigs 
moft congenial to the foil may be comparatively of 
little ufe, and very different from the produétions 7 
defired. 

5: Are there any plants, which will grow perpetu- 
ally in the fame foil; and what are they? ; 

Timber and fruit-trees, the common herbage of 
paftures from time immemorial, the natural turf upon 
downs and fheep-walks. Ina few places wheat is 
faid to be perpetuated. Query. The peculiarities of 
the latter foil? 

Gardens fuffer but little change of foil, dotted 
motion and a fmall addition of manure ie eaptang 


every thing. ‘ 


6. What 
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6. What reafons do you affign for foils tiring of one 
fpecies of plant, and yet producing another fpecies 
vigorou/ly? 


As this circumftance is not general in gardening, © 


I fhould fuppofe it to arife from fome local circum- 
tances of fituatiou and temperature, or from fome 


defeé in the quantity of the foil, or infufliciency of | 


movement. See query 3d. 

7- Of what is a foil deprived, when it is faid to 
be exhaufted? ~ 

OF no fenfible chemical quality whatever inherent 
in the foil. Suppofing a thin foil to be burn-baked, 
when firft broken up, and by a courfe of crops to be 
exhautted, let a good drefling of vegetable athes be 
given it, and I fhould expeé it capable of a fimilar 
courfe. The alkaline cbtained by the operation at 
firft may be totally loft, but that not being origi- 
nally in the foil, the foil is, by the crops it bears, 
reduced to its original ftate, and may be fupplied by 
a frefh quantity. In various inftances, analogy may 
be preferved, though circumftances may vary; as 
fome lands may require a calcareous, an acidulous, 
or ammoniacal manure, inftead of an alkaline. Ad- 
ventitious qualities may be communicated, exhaufted, 
and reftored, the inherent character remaining. 

8. What do you fuppofe to be the compofition of the 
mofe fertile foil? 

‘True original earth—that produced by a compleat 
putrefaction of animal and vegetable fubftances. 

9. Do 
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<9. Do you fuppofe that a foil, in which there is no 
calcareous matter, will produce grain or peafe in 
perfection? 

Good garden mould, in which there is no percepti- 
éle calcareous matter, will produce both in perfection. 

10. Whence is it, that calcareous foils are fo favour- 
able to the growth of clover? 

See query 3d. Froma drynefs peculiar to cal- 
careous foils. I have often feen the {mall hop-clover 
thrive on the tops of walls, where the foil was merely 
the feraping of roads, or pulverized freeftone, and 
from its form incapable of retaining moifture. 

11. Muft not foils, in order to be perfect, have the 
power of retaining a fufficient quantity of moifture? 

Moft affuredly. Different vegetables, however, 
require different proportions of moifture, and confe- 
quently foils capable of retaining different proportions. 

12. What are the be/t means of giving them that 
property? . 

By a due admixture of alkaline fubftances, if the 
foil be in fufficient quantity; if not, it fhould be 
increafed. 

13. Are not foils of too porous a quality, fuch as 
thofe which confift almoft folely of fand or gravel, in a 
great meafure barren; not only becaufe they hold no 
water, but alfo becaufe any manure put on them is foon 
carried down and loft, before it has had time to operate? 

The pores of gravel are too minute to imbibe 
moifture frecly, if at all. Yet, if the ftratum be of 

. confiderable 
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confiderable depth, the lower part will retain moi- 
fture; thus eringo and famphire often grow in fuch 
ftrata, and heath in inland fituations.. For cultiva- 
tion, perhaps, a liberal fupply of a vifcid loam, ap- 
proaching to the nature of clay, might be advantage- 
ous; a bafis thus formed would fupport the growth 
of fome kinds of vegetables, and their decay would 
increafe and improve the foil. 

14. At what time does the earth feem to be in the 
beft tate for receiving the feed of plants? Is it not par- 
ticularly when the foil feems to fmoke? What is that 
fmoke owing to—to the fermentation of the foil, the heat 
of the fun, or to what other circum/tance? 

I have never noticed this afcent of vapour, but 
when the earth is moift, and expofed to a warni fun. 
It is defirable to fow when the earth is tolerably dry, 
and then to have fome warm gentle fhowers. 

15. If earth be buried for fome time after it has been 


exhaufted, will it recover, in four or Sy a its. 


former fertility? 

16. May that not be owing to. the richnefs of the 
manure in the furface being wafbed down to it? 

17. What is the effect of expofing fuch exhaufted 
earth to the fun, or fhading it merely from its rays 2 

Perhaps the \refult of chemical analyfis, in the 
different ftates, would fupply the beft anfwer. 

18. Have you found it of fervice to change the feeds 


” of plants, from one fae or climate to another; andwhy?* _ 


— ee 
= ——— Se ee 


* An Flanders, they are faid to prefer flax-feed from Sweden or 
Roufha; and {n Sweden and Ruffia, flax-feed from Flanders. 


. 
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. From thé almoft univerfal adoption of the practice, 
it feems that experience has fully juftified it. Inthe 


cafe of exotics that do not arrive to full perfe&ion 
in.an alien climate, it does not feem wonderful 


-but in the:cafe of naturalized vegetables, I cannot 


explain it. _ 

19. What foil is be/t adapted for nurfery pee; 
and why? 

20. How many crops will rich garden-ground pro- 
duce in.a year, in the neighbourhood of London? 

21. What is the beft rotation of crops in fuch ground? 

(22. How many fouls will an acre of garden-ground, 

properly cropt, maintain? / 


Il. CONCERNING THE AIR, 


1. What effect has the air in promoting the growth 


. Of plants, and bringing them to perfection? 


By checking the too rapid growth, it renders the 
plant robuft and firm; by its motion, it agitates the 
plant, and thereby contributes to its health, analagous 


- to exercife in animals—carrying off noxious effluvia 


from the foil, and putrifying leaves, and alfo the 
perfpirable exudation of the plant. 

2. Do you confider pure air to be neceffary for that 
purpofe? 

If by pure air be meant good atmofpherical air, 
undoubtedly yes. 

3+ Will fruit-trees produce fruit in London? Or 
within what diftance from that metropolis, are the 


differeat kinds of fruit produced in perfection? 
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4. Do you fuppofe that plants draw the wholé, or 
any part, of their nourifbment from air? 

I believe, if they receive air into their conftitution 
at all, itis by the root, and that, I think, is probable; 
yet the organization may, by a kind of natural che- 
miftry, fo change its abforbed nourithment, as to 
render the actual admiflion of common air doubtful. 

5- Do you fuppofe that the earth, when fallowed, 
attracts any fubjtance from the air, favourable to 
vegetation? 

In fome cafes fallows acquire an accumulation of 
decayed leaves, &c.; in others, they are better pul- 
verized by froft, &c. than by culture; but I fufpect 
they imbibe no fubftance from the air. 

6. Do you fuppofe that roots, as turnips, potatoes, 
&Sc. extract nourifhment from the air by their Stems or 
leaves, and hence exhauft the foil lefs than grain? Or 
do they fertilize land by the fubjtances they throw off; 
and leave behind them? 

As far as air is a medium for light and humidity, 
they may; but I think not from the air itfelf; and 
the greater proportion of foliage, the more benefit 
perhaps from light and aqueous vapour; but I am 
difqualified for explaining how thefe plants improve 
the foil, unlefs by their decayed leaves and ftalks. 

7. Do you fuppofe that trees draw any nourifbment 
from the air, by their leaves? 

I do not, excepting air as a medium for communi- 
cating light, warmth, and humidity. 

(8. Do ' 
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8. Do not young trees thrive better, when their 
roots are near the furface, and not too deeply buried in 
the earth? Would they thrive in heaps of ftones, which, 
it is faid, has been fucce/sfully tried in France ? 

I believe the affirmative is generally admitted.— 
Stones are often placed underneath a young tree, for 
the purpofe of preventing a tap-root, and obliging 
it to extend its roots horizontally. Vines flourifh 
amoneft {tones and rubbifh, but I recolleé& no other 
tree that does. 

9. Whenyou raife plants under glaffes, how often are 
you obliged to admit frefb air ? 

10. If no frefh air were admitted, would the plants 
grow languid, or perifb ? 

Yes, certainly. They will indeed grow, but 
feeble, flender, dilute in colour, and fainter in odour. 

11. Do plants thrive as well kept in glaffes as in 
the open air, the temperament being equal? 

If the foil and clime are fuitable, the open air is 
preferable; but glaffes are ufed to bring plants for- 
warder than in the natural ground they would be. 

12. Does there feem to be any fympathy or antipathy 
between plants; or any natural difpofition in fome 

plants to thrive when growing near to certain others ; 
and the reverfe?* 

I have never obferved either vegetable fympathy 
or antipathy. Nature left to herfelf will fill up every 


* It is faid, that hops and potatoes do not agree together. 
VOL, Ix. Q interval, 
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ok where toe exits any bafis for the plant. 
And, her genuine offspring will grow. any where, 
and every where, with fome exceptions. 

19,:-Are there plants that grow well under the 
Shade of others ? 

That the foil fhould be fhaded, efpecially in hot 
weather, I fhould think proper; but I do not know 
any plant (we with to cultivate) that is not injured 
by the fhade of taller plants—more ftill, I think, by 
their droppings. . 

14. What are the effects of thunder or of lightning, 
or any change of air thereby occafioned, upon plants ? 

I have never noticed any other effe& than that of 
a branch being killed, appearing as if fcorched. 
15. What are the effects of fea air, and the faline 
particles which it contains, upon plants ? 

My obfervation here is very limited, but the trees 
Ihave feen are ftunted, and the herbage coarfe. 1 
have often wifhed, that plantations were madealong 
the fhores of fufficient width for the outward ones 
to, protect the inner ones, and all ferving to guard 
the contiguous land from the immediate operation 
of the faline breeze. 


‘IL. CONCERNING WATER. 


1. What efe& has water in promoting the growth 

of plants, and bringing them to perfection? 
As I do not at prefent believe that one particle of 
fat, oll, or ear att is abforbed from without into the 
conttitution 
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conftitution of the plant, I confider water and light, 
but chiefly the former, as conftitutine its whole 
nourifhment; in aid of which, foiland air and warmth 
are neceflary. . 

2. What kinds of water are favourable, and Saeed 
are injurious, to vegetation 2 

In the floating countries thé firft warm sth from 
the {pring is preferred.+Mineral and metallic 
waters are injurious. 

3. What has been the effed of shithosinghe young or 
ald plants with hard water ? 

4+ How often are garden sho obliged to be wa- 
euedis in dry Jeafons? 

A watering, proportioned.to the heat and drynefs, 
is defirable daily. . 

5- What is reckoned the fittef? time for watering 
them,and why ?———Evening in the fummer, and 
forenoon in winter; the reafons obvious. 

6. As plan's perifo if not watered, is it owing to 
their wanting moifture to fupply their fap, or to what 
other caufe? 

‘I believe to the want of ee for preferving 
the:circulation. Plants will be injured by a quantity 
of water greatly overbalancing the expenditure, and 
more fo ftill by an inadequate fupply. 

7+ Would not a tree, if exhaufted of its fap, perifb? 

Yes, and if the circulation be interrupted. 

8. Does the fap flow all the year round, or during 
what feafons ? ; 

Q2 If 
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If there be any circulation in the winter, it is ex- 
ceedingly languid; but it is probable it does exift 
in fome {mall degree. 

9. Does any water perfpire through the bark of the 
tree, or from the leaves? . 

I do not think it does; perhaps we may except the 
young twigs, the bark of which may admit of ab- 
forption and evaporation. 

10. What is the effect of dew upon plants ; and to 
what extent is it favourable to vegetation? 

Perhaps it checks evaporation, favours fecretion, 
and by a grateful coolnefs invigorates. I have never 
underftood but its utility was univerfal, unlefs we 
except plants not naturalized to our climate. 


IV. CONCERNING LIGHT AND HEAT. 


1. What are the effects of light and heat, in promo- 
ting the growth of plants, and bringing them te 
perfection ? 

Fruits moft expofed to the fun are the fulleft co- 
loured and the richeft flavoured. Iconjefture, that 
light improves or produces colour, and heat the 
flavour. From the general direétion and appearance 
of trees, and their foliage, I think they are influenced 
by both; how that influence is exerted, is not eafily 
afcertained. 

2. Do you know of any plants raifed totally in dark 
places? Do they produce flowers or fruit in that 
Situation ? 


I have 
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I have feen a fpecies of mofs, like combed wool, in 
wine-cellars, but know nothing of its flower or 
fructification. 

3. Is not light neceffary to give plants their proper 
colour and flavour ? . 

Fruits and flowers demonftrate this. 

4. Does not heat increafe faccharine matter in grain, 
and in that re[pe bring plants to greater perfection ? 

This faé& feems to be well eftablifhed, from along 
comparifon between cold and hot fummers, and the 
correfponding ftate of grain and fruit. 

5- In raifing plants from leaves, is it not nece/- 

fary to keep them in the dark, until they take root ? 

I know nothing of the mode. 

6. Is it becaufe the heat of the fun would draw up 
their vegetable juices, or what other reafon is affigned? 

Cuttings and flips are covered up, I fuppofe to 
fecure them from a powerful fun, the motion of the 
air, and the chill of night; the firft would exhauft 
them, the fecond would difturb them, and the laft 
would ftagnate them, before they could take root. 

7. Do not any feeds, which lie upon the furface of 
the ground uncovered, perifo from the light and heat? 

They will fwell, and, perhaps, fend out an inceffant 
germ or root; but wanting a proper bafis, will ex- 
hauft themfelves and perith. ! 

8. If plants are tranfplanted in hot weather, or in 
the middle of the day, are they not apt to perifh ? 

They 
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| They fhould not 'be tranfplanted when languid, to 
which ftate very warm. weather reduces them; when 
moft vigorous they beft bear the fhock, Yet, in 
many cafes, to anfwer the gardener’s purpofe, fome 
check to vegetation is ufeful—as in, cabbage-plants, 
where an interval maybe allowed, between. taking 
‘them»and, re-planting' them, they bemg by that, in- 
terruption more difpofed to turn imand forma heart, 
and lefs difpofed to run to feed. ct aid’) 

9: Would it not be better to tranfplant hte in. the 
evening, and if poffible, in cloudy weather ? 

If the.weather. be cloudy, L.believe any time of the 
day will do, becaufe Hey are not debilitated, by a 
fervent fun. ) 

to.\ow does the heat of pia en wer, compared 
with the, heat of the fur: ? 

Thefe are ufually.combined, and the eff is to 
expedite, the production. 

tts» What is the effect of heat ‘from fteam, compared 
to, that of fire 2 

[know not from experience; bac prefume Ss 
“can, be no difference, if the degree and diftribution 
be. equal, whence it. proceeds. 

12. What are the effecis of hot walls, in pe com 
vegetation ? and have you ever tried the effect of ma- 
king fruit-walls black, fo.as to imbibe.more heat during 
funfbine? 

The fruit always adi the wall immediately be- 
hind it, I fhould not be induced to make the experi- 
ment. 13. What 
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13. What is your opinion of a praélice in Denmark, 
by which, to keep back the bioffims of their jruitsifeet, 
they eo Seer them in the Jpring in the day- time, and 
expofe. them at night 2 

When the objet is to retard vegetation, this i me: 
thod may be ufeful. ¥y 

14. Have. you ever tried the experiment, of plants 
being fhut up in a dark place, with uly one hele in it 
into which the light was admitted, to fee whetber the 
plants would bend to.the light? 

Without , an intentional experiment, the fa& too 
often occurs to admit of doubt. A myrtle in a win- 
dow, if not fometimes turned, will grow on one fide; 
‘and that fide will be towards the light. 

15. Have you ever, heard, that trees are better 
nourifhed o on their Jouther nthan on their northern fi ae, 
and that the inner circles are thicker to the fuitbert n 
than to the northern afpeét ? % 

Generally, I believe, the fouthern fide of a tree is 
better conditioned than the other. This circum- 
flance in the annular rings I have never obferved} 
but as the head of a tree generally keeps the-ftock 
from the fun, I fhould not expeé to realizé*the 
affirmative, but in particular inftances. bese 
16. Do plants g grow moft in the day or the night 
time? 

Tcan only propofe an anfwer from general ‘obfer- 
vation, having never critically attended to the query. 
My decided opinion is, that night is thé period for — 

increafing 
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increafing the firmnefs and rigidity proper for plants, 

that the hours of light are the time for enlarging 

the dimenfions, and that the growth is in propor- 

tion to the continuance of light; other circum- 
* flances equal. 


Ve CONCERNING MANURES, 
OR DEAD ORGANIZED MATTER. 


1. What effect have manures in promoting the 
growth of plants, and bringing them to perfection? 

When perfeétly reduced to pure mould, by apply- 
ing to the roots a kind of earth free from all indu- ° 
rations eafily communicative of the aqueous fluid, 
and eafily admitting the extenfion of the delicate 
fibres.—Indurations, I conceive, to be the great evil 
to be guarded againft, with regard to moft pene in 
cultivation. 

Recent manure multiplies infeéts, and poifons the 
roots. I believe much injury is occafioned by inat- 
tention to this circumftance. I have known recent 
manure check vegetation to my vexation. 

2. What are the effects of the different kinds of 
fnanures, of which you have had experience? 

Stable manure, thor oughly rotted, is an addition 
of fine foft loofe earth; vegetable afhes abforb and 
retain moifture. Sand worked into the foil renders 
it lighter and hollower, favourable to tap- -rooted 
vegetables. ee experience goes no farther. 7 
hie 2) Calcareous 
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Calcareous additions may be friendly to plants af- 
fefting a dry foil; but I wifh for nothing in a garden. 
of a caicareous or vitrified nature. 

3. What is the proper time of applying thofe manures? 

Does this query refer to the feafon of the year, or 
to the age and ftate of the plants? 

4. What is the proper mode of application; mixing 
them with the foil, laying them in drills, or top dreffing? 

By trenching-in, if the manure be ixcompleatly 
rotted, in order that by the next digging it may be 
in a proper ftate for an intimate mixture with the 
foil. Trenching-in is proper alfo for fowing, fome 

_ degree of warmth is excited, and it will be thoroughly 
rotted before the roots can reach it. 

5- Do thofe manures promote the growth of plants, 
by making the foil more porous and open for their roots, 
by exciting a fermentation in the foil, by affording 
nourifpment to the plant itfelf; or in what manner do 
they operate? 

The anfwer muft be matter of opinion; and it is 
“my opinion, that animal and vegetable manures are 
in a proper ftate for improving the foil on/y when 
reduced to pure earth, and that they affift vegetation, 
as in anfwer to query I. 

6. In order that manures may be ufeful, is it not 
neceffary that the foil on which they are laid, fhould 
have a confiderable degree of tenacity? 

The foil fhould have fafficient tenacity to detain 
the mantre in its compofition; but the particular 

, degree 
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degree. can, be determined only by the nature of the 
article. to. he grown, fome. claffes requiring more, 
others lefs. Tenacity rarely does. harm but when it 
tends to induration, or retains flagnant moifture. 

7: Is it better to mix, a great quantity a mantures 
together into a compoft, ort lay them on : feparately ? 

., Convenience, gives ‘the. _preference to. maifes of 
manur ro, and in, large. bodies the. fermentation ‘ad- 

vances, and the diffolution of the ARH follows 
much more, rapidly. so a 

8, What js, your opinion of cant Z ‘mamire and 
earth? 

That itis an tok py ene ira or ot 
compotts often lofe ; by. drainings, and that they are 
laid on thedands before they have attained perfection. 

9. Do youk know of any practices by which the quan. 
tity of manure could be increased? 

Neatnefs in management would increafe 1 it, always 
pulling up and paring off weeds, from ditches, fences, 
and the fides of the roads; as well as thofe among 
the crops, would accumulate a ftock of fine mold 
when rotten, Soot, afhes, offal, urine, and ordure; 
every thing produced by man and beaft fhould con- 
ftitute the farme?’s treafure. © SS 

10. What manures. would you. recommend for the 
different kinds of foil? 

Tam incompetent to anfwer this properly the 
fubject is copious—and full anfwers mutt be the, re- 
fult of much experience, on a great variety of foils. 


11. What 


—. 
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11, Whatare the effetis of dung and other manures, 
upon the tates favour, and whalfomene/s of vegetables? 
If the dung be completely rotten, the effeds will 
be quicknels of growth, fucculence, crifpnefs, and 
delicacy of flavour. Thus cucumbers in .a, frame 


sare, in theie refpects, fuperior, to. thofe grown.on 


open beds; and thus the produétions of well-manured 
gardens are fuperior to thofe raifed in poor Jand and 
bleak fituations. .», Medical herbs-raifed in the latter 
fituations will be preferable to thofe on better 
ground, becaufe a flow growth is fayourable to the 
degree of their medical virtue, 

UL ftrongly fufpeé that the application of ill-digefted 
manure to land, is an evil productive of very great 
injury. Worms and grubs are.multiplied thereby— 
the moft noxious vapours are propagated——and, pro- 
bably, the difeafes in our grain crops may originate 
inthis circumftance. I cannot believe that the deli- 
cate fibres of a root, making an.effort to penetrate 
aclod of putrifying dung, can efcape uninjured. 
And vegetable. difeafes, I prefume, often commence 
at the root. 


VI. CONCERNING CULTURE. 


“Fe What effects bas the culture of the earth on the 
growth of plants, and bringing them. to perfection ? 

By frequent motion the internal parts are brought 
into ufe, the contexture is diffolved, and the whole 
mafs fo comminuted as to favour the growth of the 
root, and fupply it with moifture. 2. Is 
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2. Is not earth, the more it is cultivated and pul- 
werized, proportionally the more favourable to the 
growth of plants? 

The plough, the fpade, and the hoe, do by their 
operation, demonttrate this to be a general faét. 

3. Do not young trees, when tranfplanted, grow 
better if the {cil has been ploughed, or trenched, and 
thoroughly pulverized? 

Mott certainly; in a ftiff foil, with only a hole dug 
to admit the tree, the tree is generally flow in its 
progrefs, and often ftunted and mofly; let the root 
have liberty to run with eafe, and the branches 
would be better formed, and make greater progrefs. 

4. Is it not beiter for young trees, that potatoes, tur- 
nips, or other vegetables, fhould be raifed amongst 
them; and how long fhould that be praétifed? 

Standards in garden-ground are generally more 
thriving, and more regular bearers than in‘ orchard, 
where the foil is never ftirred. 

5. Is the advantage of that practice owing to the 
freer admiffion of air or water, to the roots of young 

trees; or what other benefit can be affigned ? 
The freer and more Frequent fapply of air, light, 
and water, is the compound effe&t, as I believe. The 
Frequency is of importance, water lying ftagnant 
near the roots is unfavourable; a frefh and frequent 
fupply is defirable. In the height of fummer, one 
wifhes for gentle rain in a garden every other day. 


6. & 
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6. Is the earth as thoroughly pulverized by plough- 
ing and harrowing, as when dug with the fpade? 

The previous ftate of the foil fhould be known; 
the expence of digging an old ftiff ley would be 
very great; perhaps, the fpade following the plough 
would be beft. 

4. What is the difference of expence per acre, in the 
two modes of cultivation? 

I have no actual experience in fuch a comparifon; 
but have no doubt, the fpade would fully compenfate 
the extra expence, 


VII. CONCERNING SUBSTANCES IN THE EARTH, 
INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION, 


1. Have you found any fubftances in the earth in- 
jurious to vegetation; and of what nature are they? 

Excepting a few vegetables, and until reduced to 
earth, I have found afhes of foffil coal hurtful, the 
root cankers, and becomes a nidus for worms. 

2. Have you difcovered any means of preventing 
the injury to vegetation done by thofe fubftances? 

3- Is there not an aftringency in peat mo/s, boftile to 
vegetation? How is that to be corretted? 

4. Why do you prefer putting American, and other 
foreign plants, into peat? And are there any other 
kinds of plant, as celery, Se. that thrive particularly 
well in that foil? 

5» Are not aluminous and metallic fubftances in the 
foil, hoftile to vegetation? 

6. Have 
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6. Have you ever experienced any mode of correét- 
ing thofe noxious qualities in the foil? 

>. Have you ever tried whether any plants will 
grow in a foil thus impregnated, in particular, iii 
which it is faid will grow in it? 

8. Have you ever obferved trees, when their roots 
reach a ftrata full of aluminous or metallic particles, — 
decay or be arrefted in their progre/s; and what mea- 
Sures ought to be taken when that happens 2 


VIII. CONCERNING VERMIN, 
NOXIOUS TO VEGETATION, 

1. What are the kinds of vermin in the foil, whieh 
you have found hoftile to vegetation? 

Worms at the root, the foft fnail to the young 
plant, caterpillars to grown vegetables; and the 
houfe-fnail, the wafp, and the common fly to fruits, 
to which add the millepedes, the earwig, and the 
centipedes. ; 

2. Do you'know of any mode of deftroying them? 

Avoiding recent manure, frefh lime, bottles for 
wafps and flies, a quick eye, and an ative hand,,are 
the beft remedies I know. Semen preg onal 
will'do wonders. 

3. What are the kinds of infos in the air, wehich 
you' have found hoftile to vegetation? 

Infeéts intended here, are limited ufually to parti- 
cular fpecies, or fimilar fpecies of plants. Inthe 
fly-ftate they propagate fufficiently, without fuppo- 
fing them to float in the air. The 
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‘The bloom of the apple, pear, and cherry, is very 
often injured, or deftroyed, by a fmall caterpillar at 
the heart; the egg of which was, I fuppofe, depo- 
fited in the bud, in the preceding year. 

4. Have you difcovered any method of preventing 
their ravages, or deftroying them? 
~The hiftory of this infe& would afcertain the beft 
time for fmothering the trees, which is a good prac- 
tice; the period of laying the egg is the time, were 
it known. 

ie What, in in your oye Bh is the caufe of the blight, 
and the means of guarding againfe Iie ore’ 

‘Blight i is to'me an unintelligible ee Frofts in 
the fpring, at tie period when the bloflom is quitting 
the tender forming Fruit, often’ deftroy whole crops. 
The firft tender opening leaf-buds are often deftroyed 
in the fame manner; a fecond effort being neceffary, 
the fhoots and leaves are very backward, and the 
tree by the fevere check, much injured. Late frofts 
do more injury to trees than I believe any thing be- 
fides. Sbrivelled bloffoms and leaves form a recep- 
tacle for infects, and infe&s are often charged un- 
jultly with the crime. Frofts are, however, deftruétiye 
of the infe&t tribes, but the larva of “infe@s lodged 
fecurely by the parent, are not eafily injured until 
they come into motion, when the {mall birds take 
great havock amongft them. 

Early blights mean, I think, the depredation o¢ 
worms, or rather caterpillars, in the buds,’ ‘or’ the 
“ effe&ts - 
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effects of frofts. In the following parts of the year, 
the term blight is applied to the ravages of other 
caterpillars, fometimes {tripping off the leaves of a 
whole tree, or leaving nothing but the rigid fibres; 
and fometimes it is applied to the too copious perfpi- 
ration of a tree, the effec of a fudden and intenfe 
fun; in which cafe, the plant is covered over with 
a faccharine vifcid mucilage—of this treacly fub- 
ftance a great number of infects arefond. But it is 
owing, I believe, to a general rupture of the vef- 
fels, and fo exhanfts the plants as fometimes to 
kill them. 

Did the difeafe originate in the aif, or were in- 
fe&ts brought by the air, we fhould expect the con- 
tiguous trees, fhrubs, &c. alike affected; but this is 
not the fact. The leaves of lime trees are conftitu- 
tionally fubjeét to this faccharine exudation, without 
any fenfible injury. 

6. Are bees favourable or otherwife, to the growth 
of thofe plants, from the flowers of which they extra 
their honey ? 

7. What feafons are fuppofed to be the moft favour- 
able for the produttion of the different kinds of infects ® 
And are there any precautions that can be taken 
againft them? 

Early fummers give them an opportunity of mul- 
tiplying jtheir generations. 

8. Are there any plants, or fbrubs, the Pid of 
which is deftructive to infecis? 

Elder, 
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Elder, though preyed-onitfelf by fome infe&s, 
is, I believe, injurious to others.. Tobacco applied 
in powder is ufeful; and the tobacco plant I have 
never‘ feen attacked by any. ‘Bur fublimate ‘(as in 
the medicated tar) is the moft efficacious, where it 
ean be ufed with fafety. 

9. Have the foreign plants brought into this coun- 
try, introduced any infects peculiar to themfelves ; and 
have they afterwards become injurious ‘to any of our 
native plants ? 7 ¥ / 

10. Have you ever tried fumigating or other inftru- 
ments; for deftroying infetis; and how have they 
anfwered ?* 

General praétice induces us to conclude, that the 
{mothering of trees by burning weeds is beneficial, 
by. fuffocating infects. 

11.\ Have you ever tried, whether water mixed 
with coal-tar, will deftroy infeds either in the ground 
or on plants P+ 


* Inftruments of that fort, have been brought to confiderable 
perfection by Lioyn, tinman, No. 178, Strand, London. 
+ A refpectable naval officer has found it to anfwer completely, 
both in England and ‘in the Weft-Indies. He puts fome tar in a 
barrel, fills it with water, ftirs it well about, and in a few hours it 
will be fit for ufe.. It effectually deftroys that kind of vermin which 
attack goofeberry trees, and by merely watering the ground, it 
kills worms, grubs, &c. at a confiderable depth under the furface. 
It might’ be worth while to try it on grafs ground injured by 
|worms, ants, &e, 
This, frem its eafe and fimplicity, promifes well, and deferves 
othe fulleft trial. 
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12. In what refpec?s are moles injurious to vegeta- 
tion; and what are the be/t means of deftroying them? 


IX. ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF PLANTS, 
BY INTRODUCING NEW VARIETIES, 


The following queries, with regard to the im- 
provement of plants, by introducing varieties, 
through the medium of cultivation, drawn up 
by an intelligent friend to agriculture, are alfo 
particularly recommended to the attention of 
the reader. 

1. Are there any means of increafing the quantity 
of feeds, in the feveral particular fpecies of plants, fo 
as to render them more numerous? And if there are, 
what are they ? 

2. Are there any means of increafing the fize of thé 
cotylydons of plants, fo as to make them contain a larger 
quantity of faccharine, or farinaceous matter, whether 
they be covered only with membranes, as in the gramina, 
or likewife with anadditional hard covering, as in nuts? 

3. Are there any means of increafing the faccharine 
matter in fruits 2 

4. Are there any means of increafing the fixe of 
fruits, without rendering them more watery? 

5. Are there any means of increafing the flavour of 
fruits? ‘ 

I am not qualified to give fpecific anfwers to thefe 
queries; generally, however, a pure healthy foil 
will produce pure and healthy vegetables, and vege- 

tables 
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tables fo charaGterized will: fupply the mot perfeé 
fruit and feed. Thofe methods, therefore, which 
contribute to accomplifh the firft object, will (allow- 
ing for difference of feafon) fecure the ultimate ob- 
ject. Imperfe& manures, partially putrified, often 
do injury to the firft crop. A fuper-abundance of 
water, as in water-meadow, will generally. increafe 
the produé greatly; but it is doubtful if the pro-, 
dué& be fo replete with faccharine nourifhment as in 
other cafes. A depth of foil is very defirable in al- 
moft all cafes, efpecially where a large, and particu- 
Jarly a long root is wanted. And, it is my opinion, 
that the advantage arifing from fome manures is 
principally owing to an increafe of the foil. 

An enlargement of fruit, of the fame kind, will 
generally be attended with a lofs of flavour, or the 
fame quantity of flavour will be diffufed through a 
larger fpace, and therefore appear weaker, or more 
diluted. Asin golden-pippins, apricots, &c. 

6. Since the flowers of feveral plants are ufed in 
dying, fuch as the carthamus; or in medicine, fuch as 
the crocus, what are the methods of rendering plants 
more prolific in flowers, or of increafing the num- 
ber of flower leaves, or parts ufed for dying, or in 
medicine? 

Shade and too much moifture are difcouraging to 
bloom. When in bloom, plants expend faft, and 
need liberal fupplies; but a foil rather dry is beft for 


multiplying the bloffoms. 
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7. Are there any means of increafing the herbaceous 
matter in a plant, fo as to make the quantity of it 
greater, as in cabbages? 

The beft method I prefume, is, by employing good 
land, frequent hoeing, and allowing ample room. 

8. Are there any means of rendering the herbaceous 
parts of amore faccharine, or otherwife nutritive qua- 
lity, fo as feed a greater number of animals, or to ren- 
der one animal far more quickly? 

By preferring health and vigour to luxuriance. 

g. Are there any means of producing a larger 
quantity of root, whether tap or tuberofe? 

By afcertaining the due diftance, which experi- 
ence mutt determine; other circumftances continuing 
equal. 

10. Are there any means of rendering any tap or 
tuberofe root of a more nutritive quality, fo as to feed a 
greater number of animals, or to render one animal 
fat more quickly? 


By preventing the acceflion of more water to the 
roots than js neceflary. 
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ART. TR: 
An Account of Enquiries, respecting the subject 
of PoPpuLaTion. 


[By Sir Jonn Catt, bart. M.P.} 


In a Letter to the SECRETARY. 


SIR, Whiteford-House, Callington, 
' June 21, 1798. 


AVING lately communicated to the Board of 
AA. Apriculture in London, (of which I have the 
honour to be an ordinary member) an abftraét of the 
baptifms and burials of twenty-aight neighbouring 
parifhes in Devon and Cornwall, it has occurred to 
me, that a copy of the faid abftraét, with fome obfer- 
vations and conclufions, which I have drawn there- 
from, as matter of opinion, would not be unaccepta- 
ble to the Bath Society, who have fhewn fo much 
zealto promote the agriculture of this kingdom. 
I have, therefore, to requeft, that you will lay the 
papers, which I now tranfmit you, before that So- 
ciety, at their firft meeting; and if any doubt fhould 
remain of the aétual increafe of population, it will 
be eafy for any member to fatisfy himfelf of the faé, 
by the fame means which I have purfued, viz. by 


fending to the minifter of any parifh, where he can 
: take 
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take the liberty, a prepared paper fimilar to that 
which I inclofe. 

It is probable, that in large manufacturing towns, 
where people are drawn together, and employed in 
the manufacture, many are buried who are not born 
there; although I have not found it to be the cafe 
in Launcefton, Taviftock, or Lifkeard. On the 
other hand, I have only obtained returns of the 
baptifms from the clergymen of the eftablithed 
church; but am informed, that the diffenters, and 
other fectaries, baptize in their own houfes or chapels, 
notwithftanding they bury in the publick church- 
yard, Confequently the population may have been 
increafed more than appears by the abftraé& which 
I have collected. Te 

Since the beginning of laft month, I have written _ 
to friends and correfpondents in many other counties 
of Great-Britain, and fent them prepared papers, 
requefting they would get them filled up in as many 
parifhes as might be convenient. I have already re- 
ceived feveral returns, and find the increafe of bap- 
tifms prevails in all, efpecially in country parifhes, in- 
habited chiefly by farmers, mechanics, and labourers. 

When IJ have compleated this farther enquiry, I 
{hall take the liberty to communicate the refult to 
the Bath Society, that the collection may remain 
among their records; and I fhall be happy, if by any 
labour or fuggeftion of mine, I can eftablifh the 
neeeffity, and promote the means of meeting and 


providing | 
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providing for an increafed population, by an ade- 
quate fupply of butchers’ meat and bread-corn, at a 
reafonable rate. 
I am, fir, with efteem, 
Your very obedient fervant, 
J. CALL. 


To the Secretary of 
the Bath Agriculture Society. 


To the Society Sor promoting Agriculture, at Bath. 


MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 


a {carcity of grain which prevailed through- 
out Great-Britain in the year 1795, not only 
created great diftrefs, by more than doubling the 
ufual price, but threatened a fucceeding famine. 
Circumftances fo alarming, induced your laudable 
Society, among many others, ferioufly to enquire 
into, and fuggeft every poflible means of internal 
refources, to alleviate the exifting calamity, and to 
point out, if poflible, the certain grounds of pre- 
venting the like in future. Butchers’ meat being at 
the fame time greatly increafed in its price, was an- 
other objec of inveftigation, not only by your So- 
ciety, but by the Board of Agriculture in London; 
and by every other promoter of agriculture, and 

well-wifher to the profperity of this kingdom. 
Independent 
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Independent of the deftruétion of cattle ‘by the 
hard frofbin 1794, and the fucceeding deficient crops 
of corn, as well as the additional confumption by 
Emigrants, French prifonets, and the extra provi- 
fions requifite for the land and fea forces, many per- 
fons, curious in their enquiries, thought there were 
radical caufes, which occafioned greater annual con- 
fumption both of bread-corn and butcher’s meat; 
more efpecially as an increafed importation of the 
one (inftead of exportation) had taken place fince 
the year 1 7743 and the price of the other had been 
inereafing fince, the year, 1782. . 

Thefe circumftances, notwith{tanding the general 
and particular excitements'to an improved fyftem of 
agriculture, !and the evident'improvements which had 
taken placeyftamped on) my mind a’ perfwafion, that - 
an incréafed and increafing: population was the pro- 
greflive and radical caufeiof the increafed: price, in 
confequence of an increafed confumption.. I theie- 
fore refolved to take the firft opportunity: of afcer- 
taining, by ‘incontrovertible evidence, the, actual 
ftateof population during: the courfevof xensyears, 
within a {mall idiftrict round .my refidence'am Corn- 
wall. For this purpofe, I-wrote to the feveral imini- 
{ters of twenty-eight furrounding parifhes, requefting 
they would indulge me with. correé \extraés from 
their refpective regifters, of: baptifms and’ barials 
from. the rftvof January, 1788, to the g1ftvof De- 
cembery:1797.. A ‘corre abftract of thofe returns 

accompanies 
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: 1 
accompanies thefe. reflections, with a fhort note ‘as 
' gorthe extent or nature of each parith, compan, 
she lift. 

» Befides the: reafons sein fated, svi induced 
me to believe that the population of ithe country was 
greatly increafed, I was further Jed*to adopt that 
ideaiby the great:demand for fire-wood; the fcarcity 
of which was every where complained of, in Corn- 
wall'and Devon, norwith{tanding theencouragement 
to promote the growth; by adoubled price;.:and 
. inotwithitanding the inmtroduétion of grates, “and 
burning pit coals in almoft every town, and-among 
the'higher claffes of people in every parifh: within 
ten miles: of the fea coaft, (where coals were never 
feen forty years ago) yet fuch was the.aétual: fear- 
icity of furze and faggot wood, that it could only be 
xeafonably accounted for by an increafed population, 
and: bya greater number of fires being daily keptup. 

Thofe who are curious to make a general’ or 
particular comparifon between the number of males 
and females baptifed, or buried, in: therfeveral pa- 
rifhes, or to draw any conclufions from them, may 
do it by reference to the abftraé. ol fhall only :ob- 
ferve, that moft of the parifhes arg inhabited by 
farmers, labourers, and mechanicks, difperfed :in 
feparate houfes, and, in general, on very {mall farms. 
‘There are only four towns, of no great magnitude, 
in the twenty-eight parifhes; and although it. may 
be fuppofed, that in the courfe of the laft five years, 

the 
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the burials may have diminifhed, by deaths in the 
ariny and navy during the. war; it did not {trike me, 
ona ftri& examination of the feveral annual returns, 
that there was any difference worth notice between 
the burials of males in the firft and laft five years, 
and the excefs, upon the whole, is only 10g. males 
more than females buried, or about 1 male in 11 of 
the whole increafe. 

Having thus ftated the fact of increafed popula- 
tion, I beg leave to add the grounds on which it 
appears to me to have taken place, in the feveral 
parifhes compofing the abftraé, and probably has 
produced a fimilar increafe throughout the kingdom. 

Firft, the introdution of inoculation, which be- 
gan to be much praétifed about forty years fince, 
and now generally prevails through all ranks, at all 
feafons of the year; and as great numbers of lives 
have doubtlefs been progreflively preferved from the 
fatal effects of the fmall-pox; even thofe who were 
infants thirty years fince, have for ten years paft been 
adding new births to the population; and it may be 
expected, that a greater increafe will take place in 
the next, than has happened the preceding ten 
years, from the fame caufe. In addition to this 
great fource, 1 can ftate with certainty, as a fecond 
caufe, that within the parifhes here noted, a great 
change has taken place within. thefe twenty years 
paft, with refpeé to the manner of hiring and em- 
ploying farm fervants. In former times, the plough- 

men 
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men and other labourers, were hired fervants by thé 
year, living in the houfes, and eating with their 
mafters, and their wages were from four to fix 
pounds, according to their charaéters, ftrength, and 
abilities. “By degrees the mode of executing farm 
jJabour was greatly altered; the labourers married, 
lived to themfelves, and worked by the day, at the 
rate of 5s. per week from Michaelmas to Lady-Day, 
and 6s. from Lady-Day to Michaelmas. Within 
thefe ten years, the price of labour has been in- 
creafed 1s. per day, throughout the year; and within 
thefe three or four years to 14d. befides a fupply of 
grain from their employers, under the market’price. 
But there is not above one-third of the labourers 
now kept as yearly fervants, in the houfes with the 
farmers, to what there were twenty years ago; and I 
believe, there are three times the number of labourers 
now married (many of whom have numerous fami- 
lies) that there were at the above period. While 
the men were yearly fervants with the farmers they 
could not marry; at prefent they certainly add much 
to the population, and by having feparate houfes to 
the confumption of fuel. The poor-rate is alfo 
greatly increafed by this feparation, for moft of the 
labourers’ children are fupported and bound out by 
the parifh; and farmers houfes, who rent or occupy 
of their own above 2ol. per annum, are filled with 
fuch apprentices of both fexes, where, in general, 
they are better fed and taken care of than they could 

have 
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have been, with their. parents; and confequently, 
when they attain the age of twenty-one, are free to 
go and marry, all which is another fource of increafe © 
to the population. 

That I:may endeavour to place the neceflity of an 
adequate and carly provifion of bread in a ftronger - 
point of view; Iwill’ fuppofe, that from the! year 
1790 to.the year 1788, the population.of Great- 
Britain had increafed from eight to nine millions of 
fouls, and from that period to the end of the year 
1797, a farther increafe of one million had taken 
places: In this latter fuppofition I amin a great de- 
gree warranted, by the abftra& which accompanies 
this, paper; whereby it appears, that in twenty-eight 
parifhes, containing, as far as I can colle&, nearly 
24,009 inhabitants, the increafe in ten years has been 
2311;,0r about 1-roth part. For the fake of round 
numbersin calculation, I will aflume, that the popula- 
tion of Great-Britain at prefent amounts to ten ‘mil- 
lions, and that every man, woman, and child of that 
number confumes of bread-corn fix Winchefter 
buihels»per annum; and that on an average, the 
preduce per acre isnot above twenty buthels, fit for 
converfion: into meal-or flour for the fubfiftence of 
mankind... What may be farther requifite for 
breweries, idiftilleries, ftarch, powder, &c. or feed- 
ing of animals, I will not here touch on, but confine 
myfelf to the objec of population. 

' By 
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By atable of imported and-exported grain, hung 
up in the Treafury Chambers, it appears, that-to a 
. eertain period, (which, as far as I can recolle& from 
memory, is tothe year 1774) England had received 
a balance of about four millions fterling, or about 
400,000]. per annum, in the latter years of that 
period. After this, the exports began to. decline, 
and the imports foon-gained an excefs, till they 
amounted in thefe two or three laft years, to. about 
7 or 800,000]. annually; fo that, fuppofing two- 
thirds of the value of the grain imported to have ~ 
been wheat, worth at leaft 5s. per Winchefter bufhel, 
the annual importation of late has been 3,200,000 
bufhels, equal to the produce of 160,000 acres of 
land, and to the fubfiftence of 533,333 people. 

The progreflive increafe of population, according 
to my ideas, aétually demanded fuch a fupply of 
bread-corn from abroad, unlefs the produce of the 
land has been progreflively increafed by improve- 
ments in agriculture, or that an adequate number of 
acres of wafte laad has been brought into cultivation. 
The fa& is, 1 apprehend, that thefe circumftances 
united, have not been fufficient to provide for an in- 
creafed confumption; and although a great number 
of Inclofure Bills have been paffed within thefe 
twenty years, yet they have been chiefly of common 
ficld land; and I fear by this mode, that more has 
been converted to pafture than has been preferved 
to arable. But taking the preceding data and faéts 
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as'they are, and as they ftand incontrovertibly, it is 
clearly decucible, that Great-Britain mutt either con- 
tinue to import a confiderable portion of the firft 
article of fubfiftence, and thereby give an -annual 
bounty to foreign cultivation, or that 160,000: ad- 
ditional acres of land muft forthwith be brought into 
tillage; and 30,000 added yearly to that number, to 
provide for an annual increafe of 100,000 fouls in 
the population. Without fuch a refource, ftarvation 
or emigration muft enfue; for I will not fuppofe any 
legal or political {top will be put to the increafe of 
mankind. 

It then becomes a queftion ferioufly to be decided, 
whether Great-Britain, as a commercial ifland, ” de- 
pending greatly on the cheapnefs and excellence of 
her manufaétures, for the fupportand extenfion of her 
commerce, and of courfe the maintenance of her 
power, fhould depend in a great degree on foreign 
nations for her daily bread. If that important point 
is unanimoufly decided in the negative, the argument 
for bringing every inch of wafte, or unproduttive 
land, into an immediate ftate of inclofure and im- 
provement, is fupported by imperious neceflity; and 
it will become a duty, in the higheft degree incum- 
bent on the Jegiflature, to meet and provide for this 
growing demand. 

Tcould enlarge much on this fubje&, which I 
have greatly at heart, but a ftate of total blindnefs, 
and other infirmities, under which I labour, is 

rather 
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rather inconvenient for calculations and literary 
difcufions. I therefore hope, that others, who are 
impreffed with the fame ideas which I feel, and have 
more facility of communication, will purfue the 
fubjeé&t, until it is thoroughly eftablifhed and pro- 
vided for. ~ 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Your faithful humble fervant, 


J. CALL. 
Whiteford-Houfe, Callington, 
Fune 21ft, 1798. 


[¢& The foregoing fubject has been deemed fo impor- 
tant, and the manner of treating it by the worthy baronet 
fo interefting, that the Committee had particular pleafure in 
adopting the paper for the prefs. If the refult of Sir Jonn’s 
very attentive examination and reafoning be applicable to 
the whole kingdom, no fmall degree of ufeful alarm fhould 
take place; and in order that a more complete knowledge 
of faéts may be obtained, under experience of the prefent 
high prices of provifions, it is defirable that other country 
gentlemen fhould take fome fimilar method of inveftigation 
in due time. To aid which, Sir Joun’s form is annexed, 
for collecting uniform information. ] 
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An Abstract of the Baptisms and Burials, in the Parish of me! OD I in the County 
of tor the space of Ten Years, (viz.) from the 1st January, 1788, to 31st 
December, 1797, as extracted from the Parish Register, by _ June 1798. 


BAPTIZED. BURIED. 


“Males. Females. 


Females. 


te een een, <i) i og air at. 0. - ie ia oi ar TT 


Excefs of Baptifins, (or Burials.) 
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ART. XXI. 


An Account of the peculiar Nature, Use, and 
Value of the Turnie-Roorzep Cagpace, with 
the best mode of its Cultivation; founded on 
long experience. . 


Addreffed to the SECRETARY. 


[By Mr. Lewin Tucewerr.] ~ 


DEAR SIR, Leighterton, May 13, 1799. 


HAs for a feries of years had the plant, 
the fubjeé of the inclofed memoir, and fome 
others, under experiment, for the purpofe of efta- 
blifhing a fucceffion not liable to failure, during and 
after the feafon wherein the common turnip is 
ufually injured by froft, I have, at your requeft, and 
thinking it a duty incumbent at this particular junc- 
ture, given the following for the information of fuch 
fheep-mafters as have not yet been acquainted with 
the fubjeé&t; and who, having fhared in the late ge- 
heral lofs of lambs, &c. will, probably, from retro- 
fpection, be more difpofed to confer on it fome 
degree of attention. 
I am, dear fir, 
Very fincerely your’s, 


L. TUGWELL. 
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WHATEVER, comparatively with refpe& to 
other nations, may juftly be faid in praife of the 
 Britifh ifles, in regard of the many necéflaries, com- 
forts, and enjoyments of life they afford; it muft be 
acknowledged, that the weather here is for the moft 
part extremely variable and inconftant, and that our 
feafons are altogether uncertain; and from thence 
not eafily to be provided for. From thefe fats, 
reafoning in the abftra&t, we might be led to appre- 
hend, in a correfpondent degree, famine, ficknefs, 
&c. Happily this is not the cafe; and we have 
every reafon to thank, and with gratitude to adore, 
the great Difpenfer of all things for every enjoy- 
ment human wants may call for—every gratification 
a rational and difcerning mind can wifh. While 
furrounding nations are almoit every where em- 
broiled, and their entrails torn by internal diffentions, 
or general devaftation,: Britains furrounded: by her 
navies, fits compofedly in the midft of them, and, 
from the excellence of her conftitution, fuperior 
fpirit and genius of *her fons, and abundant produce 
of her well-cultivated foil, gives laws, relief, ér fufte- 
nance to them all. The encouragement derived to 
our agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
and a view tothe protected enjoyment of their thus 
acquired productions, calls forth an energy in the 
human mind obvioufly by no other means to be 
excited; and ftimulates it to all ufeful attempts, in a 
way never to be equalled without fuch incentive. 
. The 
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The great perfection and extent to which our com- 
merce has recently attained, have led fome to con- 
clude, that itis in fa& approaching to its fammit . 
and that it muft from thence experience a degrada- 
tion and fa//. This, however, it muft be allowed, 
would be reckoning without our hoft, and reafon- 
ing from no other data than what is on record of 
the fate of other antecedent ftates, that may have 
been in fome circumftances,’ not necefjarily involving 
fuch a conclufion, fimilar to our own. So far are 
improvements in fuch of the arts, as are allowed to 
be requifite to human fupport, from being under a 
neceflity of involving, and thence, as probably, 
approximating to, a ne-plus-ultra, that it may for the 
moft part be obferved, that one difcovery therein 
only ferves to afford a view of, and thence to lead - 
to, the attainment of another; and as the poffeffion 
of a fuper-abundance of certain neceffaries in life 
awakens a fenfe of, and, in like manner, by a chain 
of caufes and events, leads to the attainment of all 
others; the defirable, and, under Divine Providence, 
very certain refult of fuch general abundance, will 
be an increafe of population, and of which the ex- 
perience of fome few paft years has afforded us very 
ample proof. And hence, (as, by a very expreflive 
metaphor, was faid of the late Marquis pr TurBILLy, 
who, by the moft mafterly improvements over his 
very extenfive domains, gave birth to 20,000 la- 
bourers and occupiers thereon) the improvement of 
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the ufeful arts will figuratively, and in effeét, be 
only /owing men, and propagating the human fpecies; 
and while (notwithftanding we have fo long been 
fruitlefsly colonizing in diftant countries) we have 
within our own domeflick bounds, perhaps many 
more than ten millions of aeres yet unploughed, 
and that, by proper encouragement, thofe already 
under aration may be rendered abundantly more 
productive; we have furely much yet to do in the 
Jowing way, and (luxury and moral corruption apart) 
but little to apprehend from a diminution of trade. 

However, without recurring to an enlarged popu- 
Jation, as a call for improvement in the arts, it muft 
at this day afford ferious matter for regret, that in 
our agricultural departments, after thefe twenty or 
thirty years’ regular and progreflive improvements in 
our cattle and fheep, during which, fo ardent have 
been our purfuits after excellence in their refpetive 
breeds, that it has ceafed to be matter of wonder 
for our horned cattle to have been purchafed at 
2, 3, Or 400 guineas a-head; and that for the ufe, 
for a fingle feafon, of one, two, or three rams, 
fhould be given to an individual proprietor 400 
guineas a-piece; that after the well-direéted atten- 
tion of our modern cincinnati, and the truly Iau- 
dable and fuccefsful efforts of many of our firft 
nobility, in attaining and promulgating the art of 
diverting the nutriment of the food, taken in by our 
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quadrupeds, from the unprofitable to their more 
ufeful parts; I fay, after thefe, and the many other 
methods called in for acquiring and diffufing ufeful 
knowledge through almoft every ramification of the 
art, it is matter of ferious regret, as well as for curious 
contemplation, that we are in thefe iflands, at this 
enlightened period, without the prattice of any ge- 
neral definitive means of fecuring food for our nicely- 
felected and juftly-efteemed animals (at all other times 
highly pampered) at leaft for the term of one month 
in almoft every revolving twelve; fo that although 
nothing unexpected or unforefeen fhould happen 
with refpeét to feafon, the effects generally militate 
{trongly againft all our attempts at improvement, 
however coftly, during the other-eleven; and in cafe 
of a little extraordinary feverity therein, they are . 
often difaftrous and fatal to an almoft incalculable 
amount. | 

In your neighbour CrurtTweELv’s paper of the 
prefent day, (May gth) we have the following me- 
lancholy accounts:—‘ The lofs among the fheep, 
“¢ through the feverity of the feafon, has been im- 
* menfely great in various parts of Cumberland and 
*¢ Weftmoreland. Only 30 are ftated to have been 
«¢ faved out of a flock of 300; 300 to have been loft 
*¢ off one farm, containing about 1000; and 500 to 
«* have fuffered out of a flock of 800.” And further 
again, inthe fame, ‘* All the hay and ftraw in moft 


** counties have been nearly confumed, in fupport of 
the 


« the cattle, without the probability of any grafs at 
«© May-day to receive them. Young ewes of all the 
<< principal flocks, which lambed down late, will not 
« rear half their produce,” &c. &c.—Even in the 
neighbourhood where the writer of this refides, are 
many inftances almoft equally calamitous: 

A collector of mort fkins (é. ¢. of thofe of fheep 
having died of hunger, difeafe, &c.) bought, a few 
_ days fince, of a neighbouring farmer, whofe flock 
before amounted to only 240 fheep, 60 {kins at a 
purchafe. Another, with a flock of 100 ewes, has 
already only 30 lambs left. A third, we are told, 
had fometime fince 160 ewes without lambs, and 
that he had 20 of the latter died ina night; and that 
a fourth, has at this time 200 ewes without lambs. 
Fortunately, we had almoft every where a double 
ftock of hay in hand; otherwife the general dif 
after muft have been ftill more dreadful. This, 
however, it muft be allowed, arofe from no extraor-_ 
dinary forefight or economy of our own; and as it 
is now nearly confumed, fhould the inclemency of 
the enfuing winter be equal to that of the one now 
' paft, the feverity of its effects muft be every where 
felt to an extent not eafy to appreciate, or (advanced 
as the year now is) provide againft. 

It is generally fuppofed, that fince the introduc- 
tion of turnips to thefe iflands, the numbers of our’ 
fheep mut have greatly increafed, and perhaps 
progreflively, as the cultivation of the former has 
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continued further to extend; while their qualities, 
even under immediate obfervation, have, perhaps, 
more than proportionably amended. And at this time 
to fuppofe that, in our prefent routine of manage- 
ment, nothing may be found in the vegetable world 
for fupplying the glaring deficiency, which is the 
fubje& of this paper, would probably be much more 
prepofterous than, after the firft inftance of the 
growth of turnips, to have difregarded a report of a 
green vegetable food having been difcovered in 
them, competent to the fupport of the then fheep- 
flocks through the dead of winter, nearly equal to 
that of grafs in fammer, However, it being now 
known and acknowledged, wherever the culture of 
thefe has prevailed, that until they become too much 
froft-bitten, they afford a moft nutritive food, and 
competent to every requifite purpofe; we have 
furely much greater reafon for encountering any 
difficulty or expence in furmounting our inconveni- 
ences, than our predeceflors; they having had an- 
nually a dead fix or feven months to contend with, 
during which no artificial fupport could be found’ 
for their flocks, but in the very expenfive article of 
hay; and of which the quantities they raifed, from 
their artificial graffes, could be in no wife equal to 
what we now command from our improved culture, 
of which that of turnips is the bafis; while we, 
getting, for the moft part, fmoothly and comfortably 
through the winter feafon, have only a month or fix 
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weeks wherein we have abfolute caufe of complaint. 
However, although they are of much fhorter dura- 
tion, the feverity of our fufferings, during their con- 
tinuance, is what they could comparatively have had 
no idea of; as our flocks, amply provided for through 
the greateft part of the year, are in confequence 
more numerous. As they are, from an enlarged 
frame and refined properties, individually, of much 
more value, and having, in great meafure, attained 
their comparative excellence from fuch pampering 
and foftering, are much more fufceptible of injury 
from abftinence than were the hardy rabbit-like ani- 
mals of many of our anceftors; depaftured, during 
fummer, chiefly on commons or common-field lands, 
and through the winter months fubfifting, in no fmall 
degree, on the roots and filth of their fallowed fields. 
As, from ftate exigences, we begin to be indivi- 
dually called on, for greater attention and energy 
- than heretofore, it is full time to acquire and 
employ them; and to difcern and acknowledge 
that the all-bountiful Author of Nature, if we keep 
our minds open to convi&tion, has not been more 
{paring of his gifts, generally fpeaking, at or for the 
confumption of one feafon of the year than another; 
and with refpeé&t to a fupply for the above-ftated 
deficiency, if we attentively feek it, we hall not have 
far to travel; it will be found at our doors. 
In the Turnip-rooted Cabbage, originally from Lap- 
Jand, will be found a remedy for all our grievances, 
a general 
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a general panacea for all our complaints! However, 
to fuppofe this, or any other matter for the purpofe, 
may be obtained, without duly attending to their na- 
ture and properties, would furely be as abfurd as to 
expect the fame of any other plant (nearly all origi- 
nally of foreign extraction) we have condefcended to 
adopt, and have now under culture; and accordingly, 
and with as rational views of fuccefs, might our 
turnips, barlies, &c. be fown at Michaelmas, and our 
wheats at the beginning of April; as to treat the 
plant in queftion, both with regard to its culture and 
expenditure, in the way frequently done, and of 
which the writer has too often been a difgufted 
eye-witnefs. 

Although faéts would always fpeak for themfelves, 
and the turnip-rooted cabbage, properly treated, has 
always been found competent to every neceflary 
purpofe, (the writer having, after twenty years un- 
interrupted experience, never found a fair prattitio- 
ner hardyenough to affert the contrary; )and although 
he dares take upon himfelf to affert, that there is not 
an article in the whole range of plants, cultivated 
for the fupport of farming ftock, (its field room 
confidered) of equal importance; yet, too true it 
is, that hitherto it has been moftly confidered as an 
off-fcouring article—a matter to be attended to only. « 
when nothing elfe can be found for employment. 
Thus, a fimilar tardinefs and remif{nefs having pre- 
vailed, we have it on record, that the common tur- 


nip, 


~P eae 
vip, after its firft introduction, was cultivated with 
fuceefs for upwards of thirty years together ona 
particular farm, before it crept over the hedge to 
the next;* while the potatoe, for culinary and other 
purpofes, it is well known has, at intervals, fhared a 
fimilar or worfe fate. Happily the value of the 
former is at length more juftly appreciated; and the 
latter, being found a delicacy at the tables of the 
‘rich, and having feveral times, and once about four 
years fince, been called in as an effectual preventative 
of famine; affording a competent fupport for our 
poor, when no other thing was to be obtained; we 
are now, with all the cares attending it, tolerably 
well reconciled to. 

In oppofition to the too prevalent inattention above- 
deferibed, there are many reafons that fhould dire& 
a fheep-mafter, on an improved upland tillage farm, 
to leave even his fine field of hay for an opportunity 
of putting in feafonably his turnip-rooted cabbage. 

His increafed crops of hay, grafs, vetches, turnips, 
&c. enabling him to fuftain, at all. other times, 
through the year, an enlarged ftock of animals, not 
only procured with great care and expence, but 
whofe frames having alfo been greatly extended from 
an ample fupply of thefe edibles, will become, as 
before obferved, the more fufceptible of injury from 
a temporary difcontinuance of them. Being driven 
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to the pinch, rather than fuftain fuch injury, (from 
a temporary fcarcity of probably not more than fix 
weeks, from about the middle of April to the latier 
end of May, and which is generally experienced once 
in four or five years, and of late more frequently) 
he will feed down his natural grafles, otherwife al- 
lotted for the fcythe only; rather than depreciate a 
{tock he may have been fome years raifing to an 
high pitch of excellence, he will turn them in on his 
clovers, ray, and other artificial grafles, all procured at 
great expence; but which, on difficult upland farms, 
fhould a dry feafon fucceed, even in the partial de- 
gree often experienced, will be of comparatively 
little value. Whereby not only the quantity of fum- 
mer food in grafs, neceflary to the maintenance of 
an appropriated ftock, but that alfo intended as hay 
for their winter fupport, will be greatly depreciated 
and leffened; while his wheat after clover, and bar- 
ley after turnips, will both be involved in the con- 
fequences, and in a fimilar proportion be difparaged 
and leffened alfo. During fuch diftrefs, he will not 
deem even his now growing fine field of early-fown 
wheat as facred, and unapproachable; although he 
knows that, on fhallow foils, nothing can be more 
injurious than feeding it in the early fpring months. 
While he contemplates the mal-influence of the 
above encroachments extending itfelf to the minuteft 
ramification of his arrangements, and fapping the 
foundation of his projeéts for future enlarged crops, 
by 
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by leffening the bulk of materials intended for future 
compoits, ia the ftraw, haulm, and refufe of the dif- 
paraged crops here enumerated; all thefe, and 
other facrifices, will he make, rather than nip his fine 
flock in the bud, by ftinting his lambs, and thus 
checking them in their approach to perfe@ion. And 
although thefe defcriptions may with fome be thought 
exaggerated, or at leaft {tretched to their utmoft ex- 
tent, yet, for the verity of them all, the writer dares 
appeal to the ancient veteran upland farmer, (with 
fome fuch he has Jong been in habits of intimacy) 
grown wife from experience, and impartial from 
conviction; for after all that can have been done to 
prevent it, if the feverity of the feafon fhould be of 
an extraordinary continuance, (as in the in{ftance of 
the prefent year) the much-dreaded embarraffment, 
the well-parried evil, will finally get footing, and 
fubvert the whole of his {chemes and his intentions. 
His fine ewes, after having given their lambs through 
their nipples almoft the whole of their carcaffes, will 
Jofe the whole, or greateft part, of their milk; the 
jambs themfelves will become weaned, {tunted, and 
deranged in their fize, beauty, and growth; his young 
fheep will be tucked up, their bellies almoft to their 
backs; and on the contingent return of warm and 
moift weather, much lofs will aecrue from blood, flux, 
&c. and numerous deaths and difafters will enfue; 
and although they will, many of them, efcape imme- 


diate mortality, even their after-fhorn fleeces, much 
leflened 
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feflened in quantity, and materially injured in their 
properties, will point back to the fufferings the animals 
have undergone; while, in their conftitutions, will 
have been left the feeds of many diforders of the 
lungs, the brain, and the fkin, feldom at their confum- 
mation, afcribed to their proper and original fource. 

To attempt inveftigating the caufes why the tur- 
nip-rooted cabbage has not, in our prefent improved 
“fyftems of culture, made a further progrefs, would 
‘be entering on a field too Jarge for this memoir. 
They are many, and fome of them obvious; but 
withal (however myfterious) fo formidable, as pro- 
bably not to be removed, or fhaken, by any thing 
that could be faid init; and may, perhaps, fometime 
. in future be thought a fit fubje& of enquiry with 
the Board of Agriculture. 

Thofe u/ually urged are, firt, That the toughnels 
of its coat occafions, to fheep fed on it, a prema- 
ture lofs of their teeth;—fortunately, againft this, 
affertion only can be brought. * The writer, during 
more than twenty years uninterrupted experience, 
wherein he annually fed from 3 to 700 fheep, does, 
not recollect more than one inftance where he be- 
lieves the lofs of a tooth was fairly imputable there- 
to. It was, however, alwaysalaw with him, prior 
to feeding, to pull up the roots, and divide them in 
a manner that will be hereafter defcribed. 

Secondly, It has been faid, that its fanged roots, 
carrying much dirt, are found difficult to be con- 
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fumed, and are frequently left an ‘incumbrance on 
the foil; this, among many others, is a proof of how 
little knowledge of the {pecific and valuable pro- 
perties of this plant has hitherto been acquired. It 
is generally known, where the plant has been culti- 
vated, that its roots are fanged, and numerous; 
while few, it feems, are aware, that thefe fangs are 
equally fweet and nutritious with the bulb itfelf; and 
that-the fheep left to feleé&t them, when treated as 
hereafter defcribed, will all be feen well doing while 
there is an untouched fang to be found. If at the 
end of the feafon a quantity of roots are left an in- 
cumbrance, it only proves that the fheep fed thereon 
had, by fo much, more given them than they 
wanted; and that more ftock fhould have been - 
brought on the field. 

After experiencing for awhile many of the afore- 
mentioned difafters, the writer, early in life, fet him- 
felf carneftly about difcovering that great defidera- 
tum—a fpring-feed for fheep; and after trying every 
plant that appeared to ftand forward for pre- 
eminence in the cafe, viz. Scatch Drum-head Cab- 
bage, large Red Cabbage, American Sugar-Loaf 
Cabbage, Turnip Cabbage, Borecole, Black Brocola, 
Choux-de-Milan, &c. &c. found them all appro- 
priately ufeful; but neither, in any wife, to come in 
competition with the turnip-rooted cabbage, for the 
purpofe above-mentioned, namely, a permanent and 

{table fupport for fheep in fevere feafons, and critical 
fituations, 
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“fituations, when and where zo other virid food can 
be relied on; and even that expenfive article hay 
will frequently, in dry weather, become difgufting to 
them. ‘Then it is that the/e may be had recourfe to, 
and depended on, for lifting our fheep flocks in a 
refpectable way to grafs; then it is that thefe, asa 
dernier refort, will be found adequate to’ every ufe- 
ful purpofe; while, in the mean time, their peculiar 
properties, as under-mentioned, feem pointedly to 
indicate them the appropriate and good gift of Pro- 
vidence, as a refource for fo critical, fo contingent, 
fo diftreffing an interval. 

In tafte and confiftence much refembling the ker- 
nel’of the cocoa-nut, their juices are more oily and 
lefs fucculent than thofe of any other root employed 
for agricultural purpofes; and are, probably, in a 
~fimilar degree more nutritive than any. They not 
only in this appear appropriate to the particular fea- 
fon, but, if given to fheep /ooner in the winter, will 
“be found comparatively ufelefs, frequently injurious, 
and fometimes deleterious. While a few warm days 
will, early in the fpring, fet the juices of all other 
vegetables in motion, as preparatory only to future 
fupplies, thofe of the turnip-rooted cabbage, retain- 
ing their original Lapland habits, remain invincibly 
dormant, motionlefs, and as it were, referved for our 
“intervening ufe and relief. 

About the middle of April (fooner or later, how- 
ever, as the fpring may-be more or lefs forward) 
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they begin to vegetate, and the foliage on the tops 
of their bulbs to put on a fort of bufhy appearance, 
and which alone implies their becoming wholefome 
and nutritive. 

If at this time fheep are introduced to them with- 
out pulling them up, and fplitting them through the 
middle, (which, by the way, ought never to be done) 
they enter with their teeth on its bulb near the top, 
and fcooping downwards within its ligneous tunic, 
foon form a calix or cup, containing, according to 
the fize of the bulb, half a pint, more or lefs; and 
which the fap, at its critical period fuddenly and ac- 
tively rifing, will fill to the top, and frequently flow- 
ing-over, will run down the fides of the ridge to the 
length of twelve or twenty inches; or if, not being 
allowed more than a fufficiency, the fheep devour 
its flefh, tunic and all, below the furface, and after- 
wards by their tramplings cover up with duft the 
remaining part.of it; the fame difpofition prevailing 
therein, will fend up the juices through fuch duft, 
flowing in like manner to a confiderable diftance. 
At this time, alfo, the tunic or fkin will be found 
eafily feparating from the flefh, or internal part of © 
the bulb, as from the fame caufe, i.e. the afcent of 
the fap, will the bark be feparated from the tree it 
has covered. If without regarding thefe intimations 
fheep are brought on them fooner in the feafon, and ~ 
cold and wet weather fhould enfue, while they con- 
fume a fourfold quantity more than they otherwife 
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would, they will frequently be affected with a fort 
of white flux; their faeces coming away in a fluid 
ftate, and with a white and very fingular appear- 
ance; while the animals themfelves appear wretched, 
and greatly diftreffed, and their flefh to be daily 
falling away. In this cafe, they are to be immedi- 
ately removed, and other food given them, (where 
it may be found) and they will recover without fur: 
ther harm; and when the proper feafon arrives, as 
above defcribed, they may again be introduced to 
thefe roots, without danger of their being again fo 
affected. There will fometimes, in a dry feafon, and 
where on a dufty furface fheep may the day before 
have dropt their urine, be feen a caft of a deep red 
colour, as if they were affected with the red water, 
or made bloody urine; this, however, will not be the 
cafe; and as no harm has been known to have ac« 
crued from it, no attempts have been made to invef= 
tigate its caufe. It appears wholly to refult from a 
junction of the fpecific uriti’ Glts, derived from the 
plant, with thofe of the earth wey unite with; per- 
haps local, and peculiar to few foils only. 

As a proof of the permanent, warm, and nutritive 
qualities of this plant, ufed in its proper fea/on as 
above defcribed, if hay be given to fheep feeding 
thereon, and while they are allowed their fill of the 
roots, it may be obferved, they will for the moft part 
reject it; or, however, taking only a little, as it were 
to change their palates, their confumption of this 
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moft expenfive article will comparatively, with re- 
fpec to what is requifite at other times, be very 
trifling, and frequently none at all; while with the 
plant itfelf they appear to be fo entirely fatiated, 
as frequently after their meals to be feen for fome 
hours lying down, and in a very fingular manner 
compofing themfelves to fleep. So far is this per- 
manent bulb from requiring dry meat as a concomi- 
tant, or auxiliary, that if there happen to be a pond 
in the field, the fheep will frequently be feen drink- 
ing thereat; a fact feldom or never obfervable when, 
in the fpring months, they are feeding on any other 
green vegetable, or edible root. 

Finally, as a confirmation of the whole of thefe re- 
commendatory narratives, the writer, during twenty 
years practice, found the produce of an acre of thefe 
roots, uniformly, and on an average, adequate to the 
fupport of 70 fheep during four weeks of the moft 
hungry, the moft trying, and moft critical feafon in 
the year;—his land, at the prefent rate, worth about 
13s, an acre, and each acre producing between 7 
and 8000 plants, of about four pounds weight one 
with another. 

From the above valuable properties not having 
been fully afcertained, or detailed at length bee 
fore; and from trials, made chiefly in a more fugie 
‘tive tranfient way, wherein nothing appropriate feems 
to have been regarded, either with refpeé& to culture 
or time of expenditure; the plant, having frequently 

been 
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been called into ufe, has, for the moft part, as regti- 
larly been thrown afide and neglected. Some alfo, 
who, with the beft intentions, have given dire@ions 
for its culture, have therein unknowingly, contri- 
buted greatly to its difgrace, and to the prevention 
of fo valuable an acquifition having been generally 
made, and converted to its moft appropriate ufe and 
purpofe. From trials made on fertile or certain 
local foils, favourable in their genius to the growth 
of this vegetable, it has been announced in feveral 
publications, that the expence of tranfplanting it 
from a feed bed may be faved; and that its feeds, 
committed by the broad-caft method of culture, will 
fucceed quite as well. Thefe directions, very unfor- 
tunately involving a two-fold fpecies of error, have 
induced many, through a miftaken parfimony, to 
adopt the mode; and having therein altogether 
failed, they have fet afide the plant as totally ufelefs,. 
and undeferving of further trial. The writer of this 
(fuperintending himfelf the operation) has frequently 
had the plants removed from the feed-bed, and fet 
growing in the field, at the expence of 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
an acre, and afterwards let the hoeing, the ridges 
only, at 3s. more; which together is the cuftomary 
price given for hoeing an acre of turnips; and with 
tegard to the additional culture given by the plough, 
not including the benefit derived to the incumbent 
- €rop, its expence may very impartially, and with great 
propriety, be pofted to the account of the fubfequent 
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barley crop, as a better fallow for the purpofe can- 
not poflibly be given. In proof of the ineligibility 
of the mode in the uplands and wolds of this king- 
dom, (where, as before defcribed, the adoption of 
the plant is moft indifpenfably neceflary) and to con- 
front arguments continually advanced in fupport of 
it, the writer, during twenty years practice, fre- 
quently ftrewed feeds of this plant promifcuoufly 
with thofe of the common turnip; while their fub- 
fequent growth and appearance as conftantly fuper- 
feded the neceflity of any thing further for the 
purpofe, always wretched and diminutive, they were 
never for any other deferving of a thought. 

_ As a further proof of the wrong ideas hitherto 
entertained of the value and appropriate ufe of this 
plant, in the lift of premiums offered by the Society 
of Arts in the Adelphi, for its growth and applica- 
tion, a certificate is required of its weight BEFORE 
HOUSING, &c. 

After a long continued feries of praétice and ob- 
fervation, it is the opinion of the writer, (without, 
however, his having made any particular trials for 
afcertaining it) that the produce of an acre expended 
in the way above direéted, viz. during the rifing of 
its fap, would be worth that of four others at leaft, 
confumed at any other period, or by a different 
modé. He having, fome years fince, been repeatedly 
honoured with premiums by that refpectable body, 
for the culture of this vegetable, and his letters 

thereon, 
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thereon (greatly obfcured by errors of the prefs) 
having appeared in the firft two volumes of their 
tranfactions, wherein, by implication, the trial of it 
was recommended to the inhabitants of our fifter 
kingdom north of the Tweed; it will be in point 
here to.obferve, that the next year a fpirited trial 
accordingly took place there; and in the fubfequent 
volume of the Tranfaétions is given the following 
account of it:—‘* We made a fair trial of the turnip- 
** rooted cabbage at Cullen-Houfe laft year; they 
§* fucceeded beyond expeétation, and there are as 
*¢ many feeds of them preferved this feafon as would 
** fow a whole county. ITintend to fend a confidera- 
** ble quantity to Sir R. Ramsay.and Mr. Bar- 
*¢ cLay, of Ury, together with the two volumes of 
*€ the Tranfactions of the Society, inftituted at Lon- 
«© don, for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
*¢ and Commerce; in which the directions for cul- 
** tivating them are contained, Icannot entertain a 
* doubt of their fupplying the want of {pring food 
*‘ after the turnips are exhaufted. The fheep eat 
*¢ them greedily, preferring them to every other fort 
“ of food. The roots in general weighed from 
* eight to ten pounds; a few of them more,” 

That the natives of Scotland at large are more 
attentive to improvements, and all ufeful difcoveries, 
than ourfelves, where their interefts are concerned, 
will be thought no new obfervation; however, al- 


though it does not appear that they have yet difco- 
vered, 
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yered the charatteriftic properties of this plant, as 
above defcribed, and in what its chief ufe and value 
confifts, or have at leaft any where publithed the fame; 
it is at this time, perhaps, worthy of remark, that 
if at Cullen-Houfe (the feat of the Earl of Fintater, 
in Bamffhire, near the northern extremity of Great- 
Britain, and more than fix degrees north of us) they 
can grow on an acre of land, and preferve through 
their intenfely-fevere winters, food fufficient for a 
month’s confumption of an hundred and forty fheep, 
during the critical fpring feafon; fuch being the 
eafe, conformably to experiments conftantly carried 
on here, we are fomehow, and whatever be the 
caule, farther fouth of our neighbours, in point of im- 
provement, than, fpecifically, Englifhmen ought to 
confider themfelves, 

That a frigid atmofphere may operate kindly in 
ftrengthening the vafcular fy{tem, and brightening 
the human intelleé&t, it may be neceffary to allow; 
but that our northern friends, fix degrees nearer 
the pole, fhould thence give us the go-by in matters 
of vegetation, and furnifhing provifions for the table, 
ought not perhaps to be fo reconcileable to Englifh 
feelings; nor is it in any wife fanétioned by the 
venerable Fabulift, in his inftance of the fun and 
north wind contending for victory. 

Since the-reports before-mentioned were made to 
the Society of Arts, &c. no interefting obfervations 
@r material improvements have taken place here, el- 

ther 
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ther with regard to the culture or expenditure of . 
this vegetable, unlefs in the inftance of ewes and 
lambs.—As in the fr? volume of theSociety’s Tranf- 
actions it is mentioned, that although the flefh of its 
bulb had been confidered as firm and nutritive, its 
juices were not, however, with the ewe, thought to 
be fufficiently produétive of milk, and that the lamb 
in confequence fuftained injury;—and as before the 
publication of their /econd, an account had been 
given in of a very reconcileable mode having been 
difcovered, in fuffering the lambs to run out, through 
hurdles properly made, to feed on the herbage of the 
field at large, and that thereby they at leaft kept 
pace with their dams;—it may now be proper to 
adduce, that fince that time we have had frequent 
inftances of the lambs having, when fo fed, grown 
fat, and even fit for the butcher. What further has 
been afcertained of the properties of the plant, is 
here given in detail; and, unlefs fomething better 
may be found, it is hoped it may in its turn, 
where breeding flocks are kept, and particularly on 
upland farms and of congenial foil, be univerfally 
adopted, 

That the plant will fucceed in all fituations alike, 
even where foil and clime, feparately or conjunttively 
confidered, may be thought apparently fimilar, the 
writer has had too much experience to affert, That 
all foils have certain local invifible peculiarities, 
every Obferving experienced farmer is well apprifed 
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of; while the caufe, it muft in candour be acknow- 
ledged, has hitherto, in great meafure, eluded the 
refearches of our moft vigilant and refined philo- 
fophers. ‘* But Jove himfelf (faid an ancient author) 
<< willed the ways of tillage not to be eafy, and firft 
<¢ commanded to cultivate the fields by art; whetting 
. the minds of mortals with care, nor fuffered he 
“¢ his reign to be inattive in heavy floth.”’ It is, 
however, believed, that few plants are of more ge- 
neral growth, or wherever fheep are bred, may be 
more ufefully brought into culture. 

What follows relates to the mode of culture, hi- | 
therto fuccefsfully ufed, for the information of thofe 
who may not yet have confidered the fubjec. 

A feminary, or feed-bed, muft firft be fought; for 
every acre to be planted in the field, a provifion muft 
be made of three perch, rods, or poles, i. ¢. a f{quare 
bed (and in a fenced garden, if convenient) of ten 
yards one way, and nine the other; the more rich 
the better, and at all events clean, and particularly 
devoid of the feeds of weeds. This, fuppofed to 
have been prepared by a winter fallow, mutt, about 
the middle of April, be covered with fome fhort 
manure; and horfe-dung, frefh from the ftable, 
without however the fiftings of barn-chaff, and leav- 
ing the long part on the mixen, will be very proper, 
as its effluvia powerfully countermine the devafta- 
tions of the fly. This muft be immediately covered 
by a thallow furrow, either of the fpade or plough, 


and 
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and half a pound of genuine feeds be fown thereon, 
and covered in with a ftrong rake, or light harrow ; 
or if the provifion has not been made, a piece of turf, 
pared and burnt, and dreffed in like manner, will 
anfwer well the immediate purpofe; or in lieu, re- 
courfe may be had to the fubfoil of a winter fheep- 
fold, the ftraw, dung, and a thin turf having previ- 
oufly been removed. As the plants rife, the fly 
mutt feduloufly, and may here ea/ily, be attended to; 
and if their depredations are difcovered, let wood- 
afhes or foot be flightly, however immediately, 
{trewed over the bed, the operator walking on the 
windward fide, and repeated if neceffary. 

If before Midfurgmer, the time for removing the 
plants to the field, they are obferved to advance too 
faft in their growth, or their ftems, from weeds 
having arifen among them, or any other caufe, are 
drawing out to an improper length, and as thereby 
they might in a degree lofe a proper fhape never to 
be regained, they may in either or both cafes, be 
prevented by the following method:—Begin draw- 
ing them clean up on one fide of the bed, and turn- 
ing the earth over whereon they ftood four or five 
inches deep with a fpade, lay them along the trench 
forty or fifty!in every yard; their roots being then 
covered with the earth of the next fpit, muft be 
gently trodden down, and the digging continued 
until another trench be formed, about twenty inches 
from the firft, to be fupplied in like manner with 
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plants, the next at hand from the feed-bed; and thus 
regularly proceeding, all muft be removed that re- 
quire it. This checks their growth, and renders 
them lefs liable to injury when removed to the field. 
_ The operation, however, if the foil and manure be 
both tolerably free from other feeds, will be very 
feldom found neceflary. The plot, intended for their 
reception at Midfummer, ought to lie in the moft 
fertile part of the turnip-field, but by no means on 
a clay foil; as, although they may be better able to 
contend with its tenacity than the common turnip, 
fhould wet weather come at the time of their being 
confumed, it will be found very inconvenient in the 
feeding of them on the fpot, and the land, in all 
probability, would be thrown out of its feafon for 
barley; while to haul them away, if the foil fhould 
be at all poachy, would be ftill more troublefome. 
The reafon for giving it elfewhere the beft part of | 
the field, is under the view of making the lefs land 
fuffice for the purpofe; as the fubfequent barley- 
fowing muft neceffarily be retarded longer than 
might otherwife be thought eligible. ‘The plot de- 
- termined on ought to be well fallowed and pulve- 
rized, and eight waggon, or a proportionate number 
of cart loads of dung or compoft dragged in on an 
acre. It muft then, and immediately, be thrown 
into one-bout ridges with the common plough, un- 
lefs the double-mould board one may be obtained, 
which would be by far better. | 

At 
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At Midfummer, (if the weather be rainy, fo much 
the better; if not, without long waiting, provided, as 
before direéted, the foil has preparatorily been re- 
duced and made fine) let the plants be drawn from 
the feed-bed, and tied in bundles of about the fize 
of a peck meafure, each with feven or eight unbro- 
ken wheaten ftraws, prévioufly a little moiftered 
with water. A tub of water ftanding by for the 
purpofe, let the root-end of thefe bundles be dipped 
therein, and then placed, with their leaves down- 
ward, clofely ina cart or waggon; and which being 
filled with thefe bundles, root to root and leaf to 
leaf, may be drawn to the field with, -thus con- 
duéted, immenfe numbers of plants. Being there 
arrived, and women and children employed for the 
purpofe, let each take a bundle on the left arm, and 
breaking the {traw-band, drop the plants fingly along 
the tops of the ridges, at about the diftance of two 

. feet from each other, while dibblers, either men or 
women, one to a ridge, follow after, and with the 
common dibble or fetting-pin, plunge them up to 
the fetting on of their leaves, and clofe them firm in 
the mould. Here the mafter, or fuperintendant, 
walking behind, muft be attentive to the point of 
the mould being well clofed to the roots in every 
particular row; or fome of the dibblers, in view of 
keeping pace with the others, will eafe themfelves 
in this cafe, and move on without paying. due re- 
gard toit. It is performed by a flroke or two with 

the 
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the point of the dibble, and on its being properly 
executed the fuccefs of the crop will, in dry weather, 
very materially.depend. 

If more bundles of plants may have been brought 
to the field than can be planted the fame day, let 
them (and indeed all others) be kept, as far as ne- 
ceffity will permit, from the action of the fun and 
wind. The plantation being finifhed, a vigilant Jad 
may be found neceflary for two or three days to 
keep off the daws and rooks; for thefe, perceiving 
the plants in a withered ftate, will fometimes be led, 
by inftinctive error, to fuppofe there are grub-worms 
at their roots, and draw them up again much fafter 
than they were planted. 

At the end of about a fortnight (more or lefs) 
after planting, the ridges will require hand-hoeing, 
and the plants thereby to be a little drefled. Soon 
after this, let the common plough pafs twice along 
each interval; and if the land be clean, and not too 
compaét and clofe, turn a furrow toward each row, 
taking care not to bury the plants; if otherwife, the 
furrows muft-be turned from the rows, and a ridge 
be formed thereby in the middle of each interval, 
bringing the plough for the purpofe within about 
three inches of the plants. This ridge muft, within 
a fortnight or three weeks, in dry weather prefer- 
ably, be returned again to the rows, and foon after 
be given another hand-hoeing. This laft procedure 
may with fome be thought too expenfive; but let it 
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be remembered, that the whole is only equal to a 
fingle ploughing, and that the two partial hoeings 
may be executed for, or nearly, the fame price that 
is ufually given for hoeing an acre @f turnips; and 
as the procefs will not be neceflary where the land 
may not be too condenfed, and foul for fubfequent 
crops, it will be obvious that a better method cannot 
be adopted as preparatory for thefe, while the grow- 
ing one will be, perhaps, in an equal degree availed 
of its benefits. 

The time proper for feeding being arrived, (about 
the middle of April, fooner or later, and indicated 
by the tops of the plants, after having lain dormant 
awhile, putting on a bufhy appearance, as before 
defcribed) the fheep are to be introduced to them, 
as to common turnips, with hurdles, &c. and the 
roots to be preparatorily pulled up with a light mat- 
tack-like hook, having a claw on one fide of about 
nine inches length, with a tranfverfe edge at its end 
of about two inches width, and on the other a kind 
of hatchet, or more properly cleaver; with this the 
roots may be taken up with eafe, its handle, of about 
three feet and a half in length, aéting as a lever for 
_ the purpofe. When the root is up, it receives a 
ftroke or two with the fide of the implement, by 
which its fangs are in a degree divefted of their 
dirt; and another with the hatchet, or cleaver, on 
its back, which divides it in two; by fuch divifion 
the fheep’s teeth being introduced to the centre of 
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the bulb, they work their way outward to the fhell, 
and thus, with great facility, devour the whole, or 
nearly, fhell, fangs, and all. Without this method 
the feeding wotld be much more difficult, the bulb 
being coated with a hard ligneous fubftance, neceffary 


to its prefervation through the winter. Tegs, or 


one-year old fheep, wethers, and indeed all dry 
fheep, are preferably to be fed on this root; -and 
when it becomes neceflary to introduce couples, or 
ewes with lambs, thereon, a few fmall holes, calcu- 
jated for preventing the fheep, but letting the lambs 
through, to feed on the foliage of the field at large, 
muft be made in certain of the hurdles. The good 
effe&ts of this will foon be perceived in the lambs 
themfelves, while nothing could be better adapted 
for preferving the bulb, and preventing it from 
throwing out too liberally its juices into leaves 
and branches. 

Were a knowledge of the real properties of this 
plant generally diffufed, it would probably have the 
happieft effects in preventing in future fuch general 
fatality among fheep and lambs, as has this year 
taken place:—and were it univerfally underftood, 
that its {fpecific excellencies are not, as hitherto fup- 
pofed, and often afferted, merely refifting froft, and 
coming to perfeétion when turnips are all fpent; 
but that it afterwards, -alchough found, will be of 
very little ufe until the feafon arrives wherein little 
elfe can be had, and that it fhould hence be kept in 

referve 
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referve for the greate/t exigence of thofe who may 
have been provident enough to fecure it;—it ishoped 
that it would experience a more general trial, than 
has hitherto been afforded it, and that (prejudice 
therein removed by conviction) it would be as gene- 
rally fought after and adopted. And it is further 
wifhed, that fome one will ere long be able to give 
an experimental and detailed account of the Ruta- 
baga, or Swedifh turnip; the writer not having had 
fufficient experience to authorife him in the attempt. 
He however conceives, that it is originally of the 
fame fpecies, or nearly, with the above, and that 
their difference rather confifts in the habits* of each, 
than in aught befides; one being brought from a 
clime lefs diftant from the pole than the other, may 


probably be commenfurately more backward in the 


* That habits govern as arbitrarily in the vegetable as in the ani- 
mal world, needs only infpecting the fubje&t to-be convinced of, 
From inftances univerfally difplayed, may be felected that, unalter- ° 
ably prevalent, in the Lauruftinus fhrub, originally derived, as Ihave 
been informed, from the Cape of Good Hope; which, although it 
thay have continued to be propagated here by the various modes of 
cuttings, laying, feeds, &c. probably during a century, ftill tenaci- 
oufly and invariably retains its original and determinate periods for 
the rifing and defeent ofits fap; and whofe action, at its greateft 
height, accordingly produces flowers here in great profufion at 
Chriftmas, although its native latitude lies 17 degrees nearer the 
fine than ourfelves. ‘The pofitionallowed, and exigencies requiring 


_ better ceconomy, one would furely think it a laughable fufpenfion of 


the mental faculties not to difcern, and an unpardonable inconfiftency 
and negligence of the human powers not to avail ourfelves of it, as 


_ weadily as of any other known property of vegetables, 
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afcent of its fap. If this happily, from a feries of 
experiments, fhould be found to be the cafe, and that 
it may therein be found as appropriate to the fup- 
port of our fheep, from the beginning of March to 
the middle of April, as is the turnip-rooted cabbage, 
from thence to the latter end of May, it would pro- 
bably be a new and much more valuable difcovery 
refpecting it, than any that, with us, has hitherto 
been made. It is, however, obfervable of this plant, 
that its flefh is of an extremely rich and nutritive 
guality, even in autumn, and if not found to fucceed 
as above, might, in fome inftances, by certain appro- 
priate means be then, probably, houfed to advantage 
for this and other purpofes. If with a view to get- 
ting our fheep comfortably and in an uniform way 
through the winter and fpring feafons, the turnip- 
rooted cabbage fhould be adopted, it will be one 
point gained, and probably the moft effential; as the 
common turnip will, preferably to every other mat- 
ter, be ufed through the earlier part of thofe feafons, 
and will not unfrequently carry fheep fed thereon to 
the proper feafon of the plant in queftion, which 
will for a certainty complete the work, and intro- 
duce them to grafs, vetches, &c. 

The writer deems it neceflary only further to be 
ferve, that being acquainted with three or four theep- 
matters, who having fome years ago adopted the 
culture of the turnip-rooted cabbage, and who ha- 
ving not by choice been withont it any feafon fincey 
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hie yefterday called on them feparately, and putting to 
them the following queftions, (nearly in the fame 
way) received anfwers from each, of very fimilar 
tendency, and nearly to the following purport:— 
How are the ewes and lambs ?—Very well. How 
is the turnip-rooted cabbage?—Very good; but not 
enough. What would have been the confequence, if 
you had been without even what you had?—Dittrels! 
fatality! deftru€tion! How many lambs have you loft? 
~Very few, not more than.ufual; none from want 
of food, nor are any hurt, &c. &c. 
The intelligent reader will judge how far fuch 
-anfwers could have been generally obtained, whert 
the turnip-rooted cabbage was not cultivated. 
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{ The following moft ufeful Compendium is printed in a 
convenient fize for the pocket, and may be purchafed at 
this Society’s Rooms, by application to the Secretary.] 


The Farmer’s, Grazier’s, and Butcher’s Ready- 
Reckoner ; a short Tuble, by which the Weight of 
Stock, according to the different usages in England, 

_ can be ascertained; and the Value of Stock of any 
Size, with the difference, at once discovered. 


c a [By the Right Hon. Lord SOMERVILLE. | 


HE many difficulties arifing from the different 
- modes of calculating the weight of ftock, 
‘namely, by the fcore of 20]b,—the {tone of 141b.— 
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the ftone of 8lb.—and the hundred, have induced 
the publifher to put together a table, by which thefe 
will at one view be equalized; and another table 


alfo, by which the neat value of ftock, from 33d. to 


yd. a pound, may be inftantly obtained. 

It is well known, that in the London markets the 
mode of calculating the weight both of fheep and 
cattle is by the ftone of 8lb.; in the north and eaft 
parts of England, by the ftone of 14lb.; and in the 
fouth, weft, and north-weft parts of England, as 
well as Wales, by the fcore of 20!b.—The fcore, 
therefore, as being the moft ufual, is adopted, and 
placed at the head of the fecond table, which gives 
the neat value at fo much a pound, and the others 


are made in the firft table to equal this, as before. 


obferved:—For inftance, 

A value is to be fet on a fat ox—his weight is firft 
laid at 45 fcore; he is fuppofed to be worth, accord- 
ing to the price of meat, we will fay 65d. a pound— 
45 fcore, that is 64ft. 4lb. at 14]b. to the ftone; 
that is 112{t. alb. at 8lb. to the ftone; at 63d. a 
pound, the value of the ox will be 24]. 7s. 6d. 

Or a fheep whofe weight is laid at 25 pounds a 
quarter, that is 5 fcore, at 7d. a pound, is worth 
2}. 18s. 4d. 

Should there be occafion to get at the value of a 


fheep or a lamb by the pound, of a lefs weight than 


the firft number in the table, 1 fcore or 2olb. it 


may be done by taking the half of any of the. 


weights 
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A SHORT TABLE, 


By which the WEIGHT of STOCK, according to the different Ufages in England, can be afcertained; and the VALUE of STOCK 
of any Size, with the Difference, at once difcovered. 
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weights fpecified; or to get at the weight of an ox 
heavier than the higheft number, which can very 
rarely happen, it may be done by taking the dowdle. 

In calculations of this fort fome inaccuracies may 
poflibly occur; but as thefe tables were drawn up by 
a very good accomptant; and have fince been care- 
fully corre&ted, the publifher fatters himfelf none 
will be found, 


Scores. | Stones, at r4]lb. | Stones, at 8lb. | Hundred, r12]b. 
s. Ib. <q St. » Jb. fru ao cE 
20 equal 28 8 50 0 3 2 8 
25 — 35 10 62 4 4 1294 
30 — 42 12 75 0 & 1 ig 
S55 | 50 0 87 4 ee rer: 
40 — 57 2 100 0 7 016 
45 — 64 4 112 4 S04 
50 — 71 6 1295 O 8 3 20 
55 — 78 8 137 4 9 3 8 
60 — 85 10 150 O 10 2 24 
65 — 92 12 162 4 11 2 12 
70 — 100 175 O 12 2 0 
75— 107 2 187 4 13 116 
80 — 114 A 200 O 14 1 4 
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ART. XXIII. 


Two Letters on useful Modes of Pranrine, and 
on Prevention of Smut, Sc. &e. 


Addreffed to the Society. 
[By Mr. Joun Wacsrarre.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


j Baie lately told, by a gentleman of diftinétion, 
that, in the prefent tafte of defigning the pleafure- 
grounds, the fruit and kitchen garden muft necef-, 
farily be at a diftance from the villa. Whether this 
tafte be faftidious or natural, I pretend not to exa- 
mine. It is fufficient to obferve, that as the utility 
of thefe gardens is more and more acknowledged, 
their contiguity, or remote diftance, is the lefs ma-_ 
terial; for which reafon I fhall propofe, asa plan — 
for ufeful imitation, what has lately' been prattifed 
by a gentleman diftinguifhed for his rural, eco- 
nomics, and for converting a reputed barren foil 
to purpofes of agriculture, and more peculiarly — 
raifirg a foreft on a large circuitous tract of wafte, 
where it was generally believed no foreft-tree could’ 
be raifed three feet from the ground. Yet it is 
within thefe planted improvements that this additional 
improvement has fucceeded, and every culinary plant 
common to our country, as well as their rare 
varieties, 
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varieties, are feen in abundant perfection within this 
well-fenced, trenched, and manured inclofure. 

The fcite is a gentle declivity open to the fouth, 
(and fome few points to the eaft and weft) while to 


‘the oppofite quarter the ground rifes rather abrupt; 


above which ftretches an extended neck or plat- 
form, nearly eaft and weft; and a fteep acclivity 
advances to the north, the ridge of which height, 
planted with refinous trees, whofe perennial foliage 
defends it from the feverity of that quarter, will 
probably render innoxious the frequent blighting 
gales that blow from it, and its conneéting quarter 
the eaft. On this extent of level are planted the 
various orchard-trees, {kirted on its fide, and fome- 
times fides, with divers ornamental fhrubs; fome of 
which may be included in the plan of utility. Be- 
neath this platform, open to the benign quarters, is 
the kitchen-garden, interfeéted by walls, frequently 
curving in a crefcent form, where the concentrated 
and longer-refleéted rays of the fun quicken to mae 
turity and more perfeé flavour the various fpecies of 


wall-fruit affixed to them; with this farther advan- 


tage, that their reflex warmth promotes, within the 


 divifions they form, the fallads, pulfe, and, generally 


fpeaking, the roots which they inclofe. 

~ Tfpeak but little of a Aot, or rather green, houfe, 
within their boundaries, as the amufement of the 
éurious in foreign produétions can hardly be in- 


“i within the general fubjeét of utility, which 
(this 
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(this exotic affemblage excepted) pervades every 
divifion of this well-cultured and exceedingly fruit- 
ful garden. Buta mile or two beyond its boundary 
the baronet has fet an example, worthy of adoption 
by every poffeffor of manorial land in the kingdom. 
Adjoining the publick road between Norwich and 
Lynn, is a confiderable diffufion of ground beyond 
what the ftatute for a publick road requires: this 
ufelefs extent he has inclofed generally ina ftraight 
line, diverted here and there by a curvature, which 
ground he has had deeply trenched and planted with 
potatoes; and at due diftances fapling-trees, parti- 
cularly beech, which is lefs frequent in this part of 
the kingdom than any of the timber-trees of Britain; 
laft year, the {pring of 1797, was their firft planting. 

The potatoes were productive beyond their com- 
mon degree. On the renewal this year with po- 
tatoes, there did not appear to me an expediency 
of replacing a fingle tree; the firft trenching at once _ 
giving fertility to the foil, and infuring a larger pro- 
duétion of this farinacious and moft valuable root ; 
the foil being thus prepared for the ftriking and 
due extending of every fibre of the infant timbers, 
the fummer herbage of the potatoes fhading their. 
roots from an excefs of fun, while the taking up of 
their roots tends to facilitate the trees’ further pro- 
grefs. In fine, the potatoes are as promifing this 
year as the laft, while the trees are flourifhing with 
a fuperior luxuriance of branch and leaf; giving an 


indication 
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indication of forming timbers in a lef period than 
in the common mode, where the foil is neither 
trenched nor re-opened. : 


I am, with much regard, 


Your refpeétful friend, 


JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 
Norwich, 1798.’ 


GENTLEMEN, 


oe following remarks are propofed, as fupple- 
mentary to experiments that have already 
been communicated to you, which, I truft, will be 
advantageoufly perufed by fome praétical agricul- 
turifts; efpecially thofe remarks which are recommen- 
datory of ceconomy in feed, whence early and re- 
peated hoeing becomes indifpenfible; refulting from 
this manual operation, the produce of mine (from 
lefs than a bufhel of {€ed per acre) exceeded in 
quality and quantity double that of an equal quantity 
of feed dibbled on land nearly adjoining; land of 
equal quality, and equally well manured. 
The fpring appearance of my neighbour’s was 
exceedingly promifing, but a pretty deal of rain 


falling in that feafon, it flourifhed too much, and 
much 
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much of it was laid before the due frudification had 
taken place;. mine, folely, I conceive, from early hoe- 
ing, maintained its upright pofition, and thence ad- 
vanced to healthful maturity, whereby its grain was 
fpecifically weightier at all zimes,* than any wheat of 
the neighbourhood, and clear of extraneous feeds 
when drefled. 

I conceive, from the premifes ftated, it follows as 
an eafy deduftion, the cleaner the land the more 
nutriment it difpenfes to the fubjeé& of tillage; its 
uncrouded ftate, rendering it eafily acceffible to every 
means of nourifhment, expofes it to due ventilation, 
and confequent evaporation, which preferves the corn 
in health, and becomes the means of every poflible 
perfection. | 

It has been already advanced, that the cure of 
fmut in wheat. is effected by water alone, either by 
finking a veffel that contains the feed beneath the 
running ftream, or immerfion in {tanding water; un- 
der either circumftance, ftirring it brifkly, whereby 
the balls, if any, of this pernicious fubftance will 

float away, or may be fkimmed off; and if there be 
- not any of them, but fome of the powder adhering 


ee 


* Tt may ftrike the apprehenfion of fome readers, that the dif- 
tinction of time refpecting weight is unneceflary; but it is a fact, 
that there are numérous pounds in a quarter difference betwixt a dry 
and humid, on operating difadvantageoufly to the buyer in .the 
Jatter. This wheat varied from its more general weight more than 
a pound per bufhel, yet always maintained its pre-eminence at the 
fame period over other wheat, en 

to 
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to the feed-wheat, this active ftirring, or brufhing, 
may cleanfe it from every particle of this infeéting 
matter; that even black wheat may be thus purified, 
fo as to be productive of pure grain. Neverthelefs, 
wheat not obvioufly foul had better be preferred;* 
yet one of the moft judicious farmers in this neigh. 
bourhood deems he fhould run no rifk in taking 
the moft fmutty wheat, when fubjeéted to this pro- 
cefs; confirmed in his opinion from having obferved 
the univerfal clearnefs from fmut on every acre of 
wheat in this parifh, under divers occupiers, where 
the elementary fluid has been ufed; in which per- 
fuafion he is more fully eftablifhed, from knowing 
that one lictle farmer within this parifh, who laf 
feed-time was not acquainted with this fimple pro- 
cefs, had his feed-wheat for two acres cured in the 
old provincial mode. Some of his neighbours have 
faid, that he had more than a twentieth part brand, 
(fmut) and he has acknowledged to me, he cannot 
make fale of it unlefs the fheaves are feverally picked | 


previous to threfhing. 
I thought it neceflary to adduce this circumftance, 
as it fhews that the difeafe in queftion is neither in 


©-* It is more than poffible, that winds may waft from infected 
acres this powder, and thereby infect a wheat-field perfectly clean; 
and it is pofhble, that this bane may be conveyed from barley and 
from ‘oats; which ftrengthens the neceflity of wafhing all feed, 
though apparently pure. . The imut of barley is more frequently 
difperfed than that of wheat; its footy ears are frequently obvious 
to the Superficial obferyer. 

earth, 
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earth, air, or feafon, and amounts, in my opinion, to 
demonftration, that the alone needful preparative is 
in every one’s reach; that fimple water, exclufive 
of every other preparation, comprehends the defi- 
deratum of ages—a perfect and radical prefervation 
from this corrupt matter, that at once offends the 
fmell, difgufts the eye, and diminifhes in fubftance 
the moft required of all human food. . 


I am, with all due regard, 


Your refpedtful friend, 


JOHN WAGSTAFFE, - 
Norwich, 1798. 


N.B. J. W. had it in view to communicate, 
through his valued friend Matruews, fome farther — 
progrefs made this fummer, of propagating by water 
(in the manner as communicated of cucumbers) 
certain other culinary fubjeéts, particularly kidney- 
beans, which were planted in garden-pots and fet into 
{mall pitched troughs, replenifhed at times with wa- 
ter. Thefe being ranged in ftone yards, or gravelly 
areas, the abundant variety of this plant may be 
trained up on branches, affixed in fockets on the 
fide of the troughs, whence they will exceed the 
height of a tall man—fucceflively exhibit their vari- 
ous bloffom and fruit, to the amufement and ufe of 
thofe who find themfelves interefted herein; but 

as 
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as this experiment is only of partial utility, J. W. 
leaves it to his friend to difpofe of it as he thinks 
proper. There is not a doubt, but every fpecies 
of pulfe may be thus propagated; but J. W.’s recent 
experiments have yet extended to only kidney- 
beans and gourds. 


ee  ————— ——_—__ _— ———— — 
ART. XXIV. 


Some Observations on the Depredations of Insects 
on Fruit-TREEs. 


Addreffed to the Society. 


[By Mr. Joun Hasxines, a Country Gardener.] 


AVING made fome obfervations on the pro- 
pagation of infects, that kind in particular of 
late, which often injures much of the apple-bloffom, 
has; had fome of my attention. A friend of mine 
_ was {peaking to me, at the laft bloffoming feafon, of 
his having a very fine bloffom in his orchard, and 
gave me an invitation to go with him to view the 
fame, which I accepted. On my entering the or- 
chard, at the firft fight I plainly difcovered that the 
injury done to the bloffom by the infeés was fo 
great, that three-fourths or more of it would not 
produce ffuit; (though my friend is a fenfible, dif. 
cerning 
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cerning man, he had not any idea of this; and when 
I convinced him of it, he acknowledged srs 
much furprifed.) 

Upon examining this orchard through, I found 
the injury to have extended to almoft every tree, in 
proportion to its bloffom; this inclined me to vifit 
other orchards, which I foon after did, both in 
Dorfetfhire and Devonfhire; in moft of then the 
injury done by the infeéts I found to be full as 
great. The moft common time for difcovering this 
infect, and the injury done by the fame, is when 
the other bloffoms fall off; for that where the infe& 
is doth never open, but by the time the other falls 
off this is withered, and then has much the appear 
ance of a brown berry; within this. is the infeé, 
which, at firft fight, has much the appearance of a 
white worm, but by mintte infpeétion the legs and 
wings at this time may be feen. It is, when thus 
difcovered, in a fufpendedftate; in about a fort- 
night after, it comes to perfection, and is then a 
black fly, with boufed wings; it flies but little, 
‘though it walks faft; at the leaft touch it fhrinks 
together, and then it has more the appearance 
of a fpider than a fly. This infeé is hatched among 
bloffom-buds, and as foon as the leaves of the blof= 
foms on the fides begin to loofen it forces its way in, 
and then, by the web it makes, or by the injury it 
does by feeding, or by both together, it effectually 
prevents the bloflom from opening; that which 

grows 
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grows within the bloffom is its food, and by the 
time it has eaten the whole thereof, it is full grown, 
and: then it foon becomes in a fufpended ftate. 
When it firft enters the bloffom it is a fmall worm, 
of an afh colour, witha blackifh head; as it grows 
larger it grows whiter, and retains its whitenefs, un- 
til it is come near to perfetion, and then ita day or 
two it changes from white to a footy black; the 
transfiguration it pafles here is from the worm to 
the fly before-mentioned. To this infe&, I believe, 
might be attributed: the failure in apples this year, 
and not to a blight, as ftated of late in the 
new/{papers. 

Thefe refearches and difcoveries cannot be of any 
benefit to the publick, unlefs fome preventive can . 
be found. I have had converfation with different 
perfons, that in time paft have been. engaged in 
fmoking orchards, and have been particular in my 
enquiries on the fubject as to the benefit. They 
differ; for one fays, he thinks it has been attended 
with benefit; while another fays, he thinks it has 
not anfwered much; but as to the time of pérform- 
ing the work they nearly agree, that is, when fome 
of the bloffoms have been for fomé time open, or 
fo long as to begin to fall off; and then, if they 
perceive that’ others have not opened, they fufpeét 
the caufe to be the worm; and if on examination, 
they find it to be fo, they then fmoke the trees. 
This certainly is the time for difcovering the infeé, 

but 
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but the injury is done before it is in this way difcoe 
vered, and what is done cannot be prevented; and 
Lam certain, there is not any thing in nature that 
can be a remedy for this injury. I know fmoke 
would be beneficial, provided the work be done in 
proper time. Whenever the bloffoming feafon is 
warm and dry, a plenty of thefe vifitants may be ex- 
pected among the trees, and if any man would try 
the benefit of fmoke, the fame fhould be done be- 
fore the bloflom has fwollen to any largenefs, or 
at the furtheft, before it has opened; for it fhould be 
done before the fly has laid its eggs, or before the 
worm has entered the blofloms; for, I believe, they 
are not eafily removed afterwards, as this affords 
them a very comfortable habitation, fo as to fecure 
them from almoft every annoyance; but fuppofe 
they are to be removed, the injury they do by 
feeding for two or three days is fuch, that the fruit 
cannot fet afterwards. 

I have often thought that fomething might be 
added to what is commonly ufed in burning, to 
make the fmoke the more noxious; many things 
might be mentioned, fuch as fulphur, tobacco, &c. 
but this would be thought by fome to be attended 
with more expence than benefit; but foot might be 
got with very little expence, and I believe would 
anfwer much if ufed plentifully. If any would try 
an experiment on thefe things, they might-make ufe 
of different means in fmoking different orchards, or 

different 


q 
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different patts of one and the fame orchard. In 
rainy feafons there cannot be much danger of this 
infe&t, as heavy rains cleanfe the trees both from 
flies and worms. Thofe birds that feed on infeéts 
mutt alfo be ufeful among the trees, the moft fo of 
all thefeI think is the tom-tit; but I am aware, that 
here I differ.in opinion from many others who are 
fenfible difcerning men, for there are many who, fo 
far from confidering this little animal as a friend, 
fuppofe him to be much of an enemy, and treat 
him as fuch. If fome men had feen a great num- 
ber of thefe birds bufy about the bloffoms in their 
orchards the laft bloffoming feafon, they would 
readily have attributed the failure in the fetting of 
the fruit to the injury done by them; but had there 
been a large number of thefe among the trees the 
Jaft blofloming feafon, I doubt not but fome of them 
would have produced double the fruit they now 
have. This infect is fo fmall before it enters the 
bloffom, that a {mall bird would deftroy a great 
number of them in one day; but as the laft winter 
has deftroyed moft of thefe birds, there has been 
but little benefit received from them this feafon. 
Small as this infe& is, it is a very formidable enemy, 
the moft fo that I know of all the infe& tribes, as it 
always deftroys wherever it enters; nor has it ever 
got, neither doth it want, a fecond to help perform 
the work; for after one is entered the bloffom 2 

fecond 
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fecond never does, fo that as many infects as are 
within the bloffoms fo much fruit the lefs. 

I here acknowledge to have held a different 
opinion of the aforefaid birds, ‘until of late years, 
and have deftroyed.a great number of them; but 
by my refearches into thefe things, I am convinced 
that I was wrong. At the latter part of a mild 
winter, which: is now five or fix years fince, the in- 
jury that appeared to be done to the fruit-trees by 
the birds was fuch, that the ground under the trees 
in my garden was almoft covered with what ap- 
peared to be the broken buds; but on vifiting a 
gentleman’s garden at a little diftance from mine, 
the gentleman obferved to me, what a jine bud there 
qwas on his trees, and what profpect of a fine bloffom; 
I faid, in anfwer to him, that his trees had not re- 
ceived the like injury that the trees in my garden 
had, for I fuppofed that not one bud out of an 
hundred but had been hurt by the birds. But, to 
my great furprife, when the bloffom came forth, - 
thofe trees that appeared to be fo injured brought 
forth their bloffom as fine, and the fruit fet as 
ftrong, as on thefe trees that had not the leaft ap- 
pearance of hurt. Iwas for fome time at a lofs to” 
account for this, but on further examination, 1 found 
it was not the bud, but a worm that we often find 
therein, on which the birds feed, and what appears 
under the trees are but the peclings thereof; thefe 
worms are hatched ia the autumn, and then eat 


their 
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their way into the foft part of the bud, which they 
make their winter refidence; here the fmall birds 
often feck their food in winter, and which they 
eafily find by a {mall hole that is in the bud. 

When this worm is taken from thence in the win- 
ter, or early in the fpring, the bud may recover the 
injury done, by the bloffoming feafon; but if it were 
to remain there until it voluntarily left the fame, the 
injury would be fuch, that it probably would produce 
but little bloffom, and lefs fruit. 

Another thing claimed my attention as to the 
aforefaid trees, which was this, Why the birds had 
thus worked fo much on the firft of thefe, and not 
in the leaft broken the bud of the others? Here J 
fuppofed, that in the one there was plenty of food, 
and in the other there was none; but what fhould be 
the caufe of this difference was yet to be confidered. 
The caufe foon occurred to me to be this, the trees 
thus infeéted with the infeés ftand in an open and 
free air, whereas the otber ftands near a malt-houfe 
and brew-houfe, by the fmoke of both which they 
are often covered, and it is not likely for the fly to 
Jay its eggs in fuch a fituation, this may be fome 
proof of the benefit of fmoke. Some one may be 
ready to afk, if thefe birds are fo ufeful in cleanfing 
the trees from worms, how is it that we have fo fine 
a bloffom after a hard winter, when moft of thefe 
birds are deftroyed, as in the laft? To fuch a quef- 
tion I would give the following anfwer, If the froft 

VOL. IX. a be 
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be fuch as,to kill the birds, Fdoubt not but the fame 
will kill the worms, and moré: effectually cleanfe the 
trees, and with lefs, injury than it is poflible for the 
birds to do. But the propagation ofmoft infeéts is 
fo great, and fo rapid, that it is hardly to be con- 
ceived by thofe who have not made obfervations 
thereon; for inftance, the common flefh-fly. will 
bring forth fome hundreds of nits, each of which 
will produce a large fly again within one month: 
fome of the leffer flies in lefs time than thefe. 

From the obfervations I have made on ihefe 
things, I am of opinion, that every means made ufe 
of by man, which do in the leaft tend to leffen the 
number of thofe birds, whofe principal food:is in- 
fe&s, ought to be difcouraged. 


I am, Gentlemen, . 
Your moft humble fervant, 


| JOHN HASKINGS. 
Lyme, Dorfet[bire. 
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ART. XXV. 


On the Value of the Rura Baca, compared with 
other Turnips;—and a proposition for in- 
structing Young Men in the New Husbandry. 


Addrefled to the SECRETARY. 


{By the Rey. H. J. Crose.] 


DEAR SIR, Hordie; May 2, 1799. 


Forgot to inform you, that my Swedifh turnips, 

in the month of March, after the frofts, without 
cither tops or tails, and perfeétly cleared from dirt, 
weighed thirty-two tons per acre. They were tranf- 
planted, and upon ridges of the fame fize as the 
Norfolk turnips. Tam forry I omitted to mention 
this, as but few experiments, I believe, have been 
made to afcertain the acreable weight of thefe vae 
_ luable roots. | 
I think every farmer, who keeps a large ftock, 
fhould have a fufficient quantity of thefe turnips to 
anfwer all his purpofes through February, March, 
and April. Indeed, in a few years I believe I fhall 
grow thefe chiefly. ‘This year I hope to have twelve 
or fifteen acres of them. I prefer them to the ture 
nip-reoted cabbage, as they are equally impervious 
to the froft, and if partly eaten by game or vermin, 
‘the remainder of the plants do not rot. In fhort, 
x 2 they 
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they appear to have all the advantages which be- 
long to the turnip-rooted cabbage, without being 
fo very hard as to injure the teeth of the fheep.* 
They give butter a fine rich yellow colour, when 
the cows are fed with them, and fome flavour with 
that colour, though not near fo ftrong as the Nor- 
folk turnips. Bullocks fat confiderably fafter upon 
them than upon the Norfolk. They will keep, by 
being ftacked, and the tops cut off when they firft 
begin to fhoot, until the latter end of May. 

But I fuppofe by this time your volume is printed, 
and thefe hints, or rather obfervations, will prove 
of no fervice this year,t except to a few of your 
correfpondents, to whom you may fafely recom- 
mend them. 

But, fir, the purport of this letter is to flate to 
your Society a plan which I have in agitation, the 
_moft likely to promote the general agricultural in- 
terefts of the country. Nothing impedes the intro- 
duétion of the new hufbandry, and the ufe of the 
moft improved inftruments, fo much as the obftinacy 
of the workmen. _ To furmount this difficulty feems 
a great object, and it appears to me, that by taking 
eight clever aétive young men under my tuition 


* This objection againft the Turnip-rooted Cabbage feems to 
be obyiated by Mr. TucGweE 1, in this volume.—Ep. 


+. The prefs being open, this letter was of courfe admitted—and 
admitted with the warm approbation of the Committee, efpecially 
as to the projected plan of Farming Education.—Ep. 


for 
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for one or two years, I may eflentially ferve my 
country. 

At Michaelmas next I therefore intend to make 
the experiment. I have a houfe ready, and a Suf- 
folk bailiff, a very clever intelligent fellow, and his 
wife a very tidy woman, who are to have the fole 
management of the family. (Terms to be more 
particularly fettled in due time.) 

Thus I fhall be able to fend a frefh fupply of 
converts to the new fy{tem of hufbandry, every year, 
into places in various parts of the kingdom. Other 
workmen will learn from them, though not from a 
mafter fo readily. Be pleafed to lay this outline 
before the Society for its opinion. 


~- Lam, dear fir, 


Your’s truly, 


H. J. CLOSE, 


ART. 
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ART. XXVI. 


An Account of the Premiums and Bounrtzs given 
by the Bath and West of England Society, for the 
Encouragement of the various Objects of the Insti- 
tution, from its commencement to the present time. 


ft Be Mr. Piercy, of Stoke, near Lavington, 
in Wilts, for raifing 20 acres of Norfolk 
Turnips, and Hoeing them twice 
To Mr. William Peacy, of Northleach, for 
raifing and twice hand-hoeing 120 acres of 
‘Turnips al 
To the fame, for raifing 130 acres of Sainfoin 
To J. Lewington, for hand-hoeing with a 
nine-inch hoe 40 acres of Turnips _ 
To Mr. Blancher, of Attleborough, Norfolk, 
for his Model of a Portable Crane 
To the fame, for his Second Model of ditto 
To the fame, for his Machine for Setting Wheat 
To Mr. Kite, for his Model of a Machine for 
Slicing Turnips a 
To Mr. ————, for his Model of a Crane 


To John Billingfley, efq; of Afhwick-Grove, 


for raifing eight acres of Drilled Carrots — 


To the fame, for raifing near 7o acres of Potatoes 5 5 
“10 10 


To the fame, for 15 acres of Scotch Cabbages 
To Mr. T. Robbins, of -Bold-Down, Glocef- 
terfhire, for raifing 40 acres of Turnips, twice 
hoed, on poor land — 


Fo the fame, for ploughing 442- acres-of land. 


with a pair of horfes, without a driver 
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To Mr. T. Robbins, for reifing feven acres of 
Turnip-rooted Cabbages ee 
To Mr. John Alexander, of Manningford, 
Wilts, for raifing 40 acres of Turnips, for 
autumn feeding, twice hoed 
To the fame, for raifing 70 acres of Rye, for 


theep-feed ae 
To the fame, for raifing 40 acres of Turnips, 
twice hoed _ 


To Mr. Hewett, of Rolfton, Wilts, for 
raifing 70 acres of Turnips, for fpring-feeding, 
twice hoed _— __ 

To Mr. Thomas Bethel, of Wefton, for 
fetting 10 acres of Wheat 

To. Robert Proctor Anderdon, efq; for raifing 

» acrop of Drilled Turnips, twice hoed 

To William Edwards, fervant to Mr. Winter, 
for horfe-hoeing 33 acres of Beans and Peafe, 
drilled with Mr, Winter’s machine 

To Mr. Nehemiah Bartley, for his Account 
of Experiments in Hufbandry, anda courfe of 
crops; a piece of plate, value — 

To the fame, for the beft crop of Buck Wheat 

To Mr. William Smith, of Hinton, near Bath, 
for conftruéting a Drill-Machine to fow wheat, 
and other grain _ . 

To Mr. Charles Fitchew, for the beft crop 
of Turnip-rooted Cabbages, drilled _ 

To-Mr. Jobn Young, for the beft Ram 

To the Artift who funk a Dye for the Society’s 
intended Medal —_ — 

To John Hatch, for burning 120 buthels of 
afhes from fern and weeds 
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To George Smith, for burning 152 buthels 
of afhes from fern _— 
To John Wells, for burning 140 bufhels of 
afhes from fern only a — 
To James Biggs, for burning 160 bufhels of 
afhes from fern and weeds only 
To the Rev. Mr. Swayne, for his elegant fpe- 
cimens of Graffes, and collection of Grafs- 
Seeds; a prefent of plate, value _ 
To Edward Davis, for Sowing Grain with 
the Drill-Plough --— 
To Daniel Earle, for ditto — 
To William Vagg, for fowing 30 acres of 
Wheat, Barley, Peafe, and Beans, with Mr. 
Smith’s new Drilling-Machine in a work- 
- manlike manner _ 
To the Right Hon. the Earl of Pembroke, 
for ploughing near 500 acres (the whole of 
his arable land) with the Norfolk Plough and 
a Pair of Horfes, without a driver; a piece of 
ornamental plate, value —_ 
To Mr. Henry Vagg, of Chilcompton, for 
raifing 12 acres of excellent Scotch Drum- 
Head Cabbages, for feeding cattle; a piece of 
plate, value _ 
To Mr. Henry Vagg’s Ploughman, for his 
great diligence in ufing and promoting the ufe 
of the Norfolk Plough, with a Pair of Horfes 
without a driver 
To Mr. John Afhman, for an ingenious Model 
of a Comb-Pot, invented and ufed by him, 
for burning common pit-coal, inftead of char- 
coal, in wool-combing - —_ 
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To John Ball, gent. for raifing and curing 
Rhubarb; a filver cup, value 
To Mr. Jofiah Hazard, of Wellow, for an 
Effay on making Butter and Cheefe ; a piece 


of plate, value 
To Mr. George Winter, of Briftol, for fow- 
ing Carrot Seed, by means of his patent 
machine; a piece of plate, value 
To Mr. Henry Dobfon, of Norwich, for the 
Model of a Barn ona new conitruction, which 
contains the leaft timber in proportion to its 
contents, and the greateft mechanical and ma- 
thematical ftrength; a cup, value — 
To the Rev. Mr. Lamport, of Honiton, for 
his ingenious Effay for the Improvement of 
Agriculture, printed in the firft volume of the 
Society’s Papers oa 
To Mr. Benjamin Pryce, of Salifbury, for his 
ingenious Effay on the moft eligible mode of 
eftablifhing a general Commutation for Tithes; 
an honorary premium of plate, value 
To Martha Morley, for inftructing Girls 
to weave black lace 
To the Friendly Society of handicraftsmen and 
labourers in the parifh of Wefton, eftablifhed 
conformably to the directions of the Society’s 
Premium-Book _ 
To Charity Jones, for reaping five acres of 
Wheat 
To William Philpot, labourer, for 14 chil- 
dren born in wedlock, and bringing up 7 
without parochial affiftance 
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To John Jefferies, for bringing up 10 children, 
‘born in wedlock, without parochial affiflance 
To Charles Scapin, for bringing up_1o.children, 
born in wedlock, without parochial affiftance 
To J. Stockwell, for bringing up 10 children, 
‘born in wedlock, without! parochial affiftance 


To Samuel Frappel, for bringing up 9 children, na 


born in wedlock, without parochial affiftance 
To Richard Cottle, for: bringing up 10 children, 
born in wedlock, without parochial affiftance 
To Mofes Ball, labourer, for 11 children, born 
and brought up as aforefaid 


To R. Hurdle, labourer, aged 8 3, for g children, 


born and brought up as aforefaid os 


To John Webley, for 8 children, born and. 


brought up as aforefaid = — — 
To Richard Tylee, labourer, for bringing up 12 
children without parochial affiftance _ 
@ 
Rewards for Induftry and faithful Servitude, 
To Barnabas Marfhall, for 24 years faithful 
fervitude in one houfe —_— 
To Mary Hucker, for 30 years ditto os 
To Mary Bennett, for 13 years ditto — 
. 1779: 
To Samue] Bowman, for 26 years fuch fervitude 
To Elizabeth Seratchley, for 37 years ditto 
To Margaret Walkley, for 28 years ditto 


1780. 
To Joanna Hooper, for 24 years fuch fervitude 
To Joan Blifs, for 18 years ditto — 


To Hannah Stockden, for 16 years ditto 
To Samuel Abbot, for 18 years ditto —— 
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1781. 

To. Ann Cafs, for 2 years faithful fervitude 
To Jane Brookes, for 11 years ditto _— 
To William Daniel, for 43 years ditto 
To John Harris, for 26 years ditto is 

1782. 
To Stephen Pitman, for 42 years fuch fervitude 
To Jane Taylor, for 38 years ditto — 


To Sarah Hafel, for 36 years ditto — 
To Sarah Styling, for 19 years ditto — 

, 1783. 
To Edward Efcott, for 25 years fuch fervitude 
To Giles Jukes, for 20 years ditto pen) 
To Esther Ford, for 31 years ditto ~ 
To Martha Gould, for 21 years ditto 
To Ann Leigh, for 21 years ditto — 
To Mary Harvey, for 25 years ditto — 
To Elizabeth Major, for 10 years ditto 

1784. 


To Rebecca Newman, for 52 years fuch fervitude 
To Abraham Biffen, for 35 years ditto _ 
To Sarah Perry, for 24 years ditto 


To Sarah Coombes, for 22 years ditto —_—- 


To Mary Bracher, for 20 years ditto 


To Mary Badler, for 19 years ditto ae 
To Thomas Knight, for 18 years ditto 
To Ann Bryan, for 16 years ditto or 
To George Tomkins, for 11 years ditto 

1785. 
To Elizabeth Warren, for 22 years fuch fervitude 
To Hannah Padford, for 21 years ditto -- 


To Elizabeth Kerley, for 39 years ditto 
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To Betty Blake, for 21 years faithful fervitude 


To Sufanna Raindale, for 13 years ditto 
To Daniel Lewis, for 45 years ditto 
To Nathaniel Hill, for 24 years 


meme 


— 


To Nathaniel Stinchcombe, for 21 years ditto 


To Daniel Browman, for 1g years ditto ° 
To John Parfleet, for 14 years ditto 


1786. 


To J. Spearing, for 18 years faithful fervitude 


‘To Catherine Clark, for 26 years ditto 
To Hannah Lewis, for 37 years ditto 
To Eleanor Bifhop, for 26 years ditto 
To Elizabeth Smith, for 33 years ditto 


os 


-—— 


To Elizabeth Waldron, for 22 years ditto 


To Jofeph Baugh, for 30 years ditto 
To David Wring, for 22 years ditto 
To George Griffy, for 18 years ditto 
To Mary Inman, for 56 years ditto 
To Betty White, for 24 years ditto 
To Betty Bulgen, for 20 years ditto 


1787. 


—_— 
— 

—_——- 
—— 


To Jona Budd, for 48 years faithful fervitude 


To Anthony Wring, for 25 years ditto 
To Rabbage Afh, for 39 years ditto 

‘To Margaret Chivers, for 24 years ditto 
To William Rofe, for 55 years ditto 
To Richard Nath, for 43 years ditto 
To Sarah Self, for 45 years ditto 

To Margaret Brown, for 21 years ditto 
To Ann Cryer, for 29 years ditto 


To Margaret Glafgodine, for 25 years ditto’ 


To William Gibbs, -for-20 years ditto 
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To Thos. Clark and to Ifaac Brockway, fellow- 
. fervants, each 20 years faithful fervitude 2% 
To Betty Hodges, for 32 years dito —— 3 


Mifeellaneous Premiums, given for the year 1788. 


To John Chaunt, for 44 years faithful fervitude 3 


To Thomas Fifher, for 29 years ditto — 2 
To Elizabeth Davies, for 37 years ditto 3 
To Mary Denfon, for 25 years ditto 2 
To John Stride, for 44 years ditto — 3 
To John Tylee, for 42 years ditto —" 2 
To Chriftopher Walk, for 40 years ditto 3 
To Prifcilla Tugwell, for 22 years ditto 2 
To Lewes Jones, for 30 years ditto — 3 
To Betty James, for 25 years ditto — 3 
To Betty Heaven, for 21 years ditto — 2 
To Mary Tucker, for 16 years ditto i 3 
To Richard Horner, for bringing up 11 children, 

with parochial aid — 3 
To Wm. Fifher, for fo bringing up 9 children 3 
To the Friendly Society at Sodbury — 10 
To three Candidates and Servants, at a publick 

Trial of Ploughs — 14 


To Ann Fuffill, for reaping 5 acres of wheat 3 


Mifcellaneous Premiums, given for the year 1789. 


To Mr. James Smith, of Corfton, for rearing a 
dozen excellent Ram Lambs, for improving 
the breed of fheep — I0 
To Mr. Thomas Parfons, for the raifing and 
management of a fine crop of Flax 5 


, sis 4 


To Mr. Laurence Fielde, for plans and éleva- 
tions of Cottages for gentlemen’s eftates 

To Richard Hatch, for burning 140 bufhels 
of fern-afhes = 

To Mr. H. Murrell, for the invention of a valu- 
able Wafhing-Machine 

To James Sutton, for 27 years fervitude 

To Mary Hawkins, for 44 years ditto - 

To Jofeph Hewlett, for bringing up 11 children 
without parochial aid  -— 

To Thomas.Crook, efq; for rearing a number 
of Calves without milk | — 

To William Herne, for 60 years fervitude 

To William Harris, labourer in hufbandry, for 
bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 

To Henry Hill, labourer in hufbandry, for bring- 
ing 6 children in the fame manner 

To Mr. Lewin Tugwell, for raifing and twice 
hand-hoeing a Jarge crop of Turnips 

To Sarah Bryant, for 27 years fervitude 

To William Palmer, labourer in hufbandry, for 
bringing up 10 children without parochial aid 

To William Brewer, labourer in hufbandry, for 
bringing up 8 children in the fame manner 

To Ann Lawrence, for reaping 13 acres of 
wheat — 

To James Amel, for 37 years fervitude 

To Rofe Bufh, for 38 years ditto _ 


Premiums given for the year 1790. 


_ ‘To William Dyke, efq; for the firft prize at the 
, i Trial of Ploughs = 
To his Ploughman — ‘Seeks 
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To Mr. John Thomas, for the fecond prize at 

the Trialof Plougzhs — 
To his Ploughman 
To Farmer Pritchard, for the third prize at ttlic 

Trial of Ploughs — 
To his Ploughman 
To Mr. J. Holbrook, for fuperior Ram Bie 
To John Burge; labourer in~ hufbandry, for 

bringing up 14 children without parochial aid 
To William’ Dyke, efq; for ufing Okxen: in 


— 


hufbandry, and fiatitg thé ‘comparative’ ex 


pencé and utility of the fame: againtt thofe of 
horfes 

To the fame Gentleman’s. Servants, for merit 
in driving Oxen and Drilling Corn 


To John Randall; labourer in’ hufbandry, for” 


bringing up-7-children witheut parochial aid. 
To John Hopkins, Jabourér in: hufbandry; for» 


bringing up’6 children imlike:mannet 
-To-Mr Charles Fitchew, for attention to Dril- 
ling Experiments on his:farm 


; 

~TooMr. Jofeph Wimpey, for Seo yes im Agri- 
; ‘culture — — 

iy _ Premiums given‘for the year 179%. 


hs 0 John Billingfley, efq; for having the beftand 

cleaneft crops of Corn, and his farm in beft 
order” — a 
To the Servants of R. P. Anderdon, efq; for 
_- drilling and horfe-hoeing = 
“To William Carpenter, for bringing up a family 
of 8 children by labour in hufbandry 
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To William Dyke, efq; for improvement,on the 
Double Plough; plate _- 
To Mr. Thomas Lewis, for a fine crop of 
Turnips;_ plate 
To William Atwood, for having 55 hives of 
Bees, after taking 29 this year 
To Mr. T. Morfe, of Newent, for raifing up- 
wards of 600 Crab-Stocks for grafting, from 
one year’s fowing; plate — 
To Thomas. South, efq; towards expence of 


drawing and engraving Plates, to exemplify _ 


the Growth of Oaks, &c.; plate 


Premiums given for the year 1792. 


To Mr. Robert Davis, of Minehead, for culti- 
vating Rhubarb —_ 
To the Rev. Mr. Broughton, of Twerton, for 
his exertions in the culture of the Turnip- 
Cabbage 


To John Fry, labourer in hufbandry, a bounty 


for bringing up children 
To Mr. Vagg’s Woman-Servant, for hoeing 
Turnips 
To Mr. Davis, of Longleat, for Plans of 
Cottages ee 
To the fame, for an Effay on Planting and the 
ftate of Woods — 
To Mr. Charles Fitchew, for a crop of fine 
Turnip-rooted Cabbage, with account of the 


fame 
To William Dyke, efq; for ploughing 800 acres 
with the Double-Plough we 
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‘To Jofeph Mighill, efq; for an experimental | 
Account of a Flock of South-Down Sheep 10 10 0 
To the Servants of the fame Gentleman, for 
ufing meritorioufly the Drill-Plough and 
Horfe-hoe —_ 
To Mr. John Gale, for an Account of an experi- 
mental crop of Buck-Wheat as a fallowcrop 5 50 


4 40 


To fundry Premiums for Ploughing — 10100 
To fundry Ploughmen and Affiftants, for en- 
couragement — — 3 30 


Premiums and Bounties granted for the year 1793. 


To John Billingfley, efq; for experiments on fix 

forts of Sheep, through one year, with account 2r © 0 
To Mr. Redman, of Sarum, for animprovedLamp 3 3 
To Two Servants of Mr. Pinkney, for merito- 


12) 


rious Drilling _ 3 30 
To Mr. Moxham, of Bradford, for Model of 
« Threfhing and Winnowing Machine — $45, 0 
To Mr. Powell, of Samley, for conftrudting a 
_ good Refervoir for his Drainings — § 5° 
To Henry Vaffal, efq; of Winterbourn-Court, 

for Ploughing 208 acres with the Beverftone 

Plough, and no driver — § 50 
To Richard Lane, for ingenuity in Sieve-ma- 

king, a bounty — 5 50 
To John Boolyer, of Stoke-St.-Gregory, for 

bringing up children without parochial aid 3 30 


To Jofeph Howell, of Brixton-Deverill, for 
bringing up 10 children without parochialaid 3 30 


_ To John Merriman, of Great-Bedwin, for 39 


years fervitude — ——- 3 30 
’ vYoL, IX. Y 


To John Hicks, of Sydling-St.-Nicholas, for 
bringing up g children without parochial aid 


Premiums and Bounties granted for the year 


To Mr. White, of Ilchefter, for the beft exhibi- 
tion of Horned Cattle for ftock, confifting of 
a young Devonthire Bull, his Sire and Dam, 
and another Devonfhire Cow; a filver bowl 
To Mr. Davis, of Longleat, for a valuable prize 
Effay on a Commutation for Tithes; plate, 
value —_ 
To Mr. Lanfdown, of Mells, for an Apparatus 
for expelling Foul Air from Coal-Pits, and in- 
troducing frefh, by means of very convenient 
flexible tubes — 
To the Rev. Mr. Broughton, of Twerton, for 
an excellent crop of Turnip-Cabbage, and 
an account of its value in feeding cattle; 
plate, value — 


To Dr. Fothergill, for an ufeful Effay on the per- 


nicious efiects of Spirituous Liquors, calcu- 
lated for difperfing among the laborious 
clafies of the community; plate -- 
To William Lewis, of Bath, fmith, for con- 
ftru€ting a fimple and ufeful implement for 
preventing the injurious growth of the Horns 
of Sheep; a bounty —- 
To E. Sanders, of Weft-Lavington, for reaping 
in a handfome manner 6+ acres of Wheat 
To John Knight, fervant to William Dyke, efq; 
_ of Syrencot, for drilling in a workmanlike 


manner, in his firft year of trial, 200 acres of 
Wheat —~ 
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To Mefirs. Bridge, Banger, &c. three feveral 
premiums of fix guineas, four guineas, and 
two guineas, for different degrees of excellence 
in ploughing, at the ploughing-match in Dor- 
fetfhire laft fpring; together with one guinea, 
half-a-guinea, and 5s. to the Ploughmen, as 
awarded by the Committee of Infpection 
To Thomas Dennis, labourer in hufbandry, 


14 


of the parifh of Charlton-Adam, for bringing | 


up 10 out of 15 children without parochial aid 
‘To Tho. Baker, fervant to Mr. George Crocker, 
of Wayford, for 5 years faithful probationary 
fervitude, after 24 years prior fervitude 
To Elizabeth Williams, fervant to Mr, John 
Adams, farmer, of St. Cuthbert in Wells, 
for 5 years faithful probationary feryitude, after 


many years prior fervitude 
‘To Thomas Skammell, carter, of Berwick-St.- 
John, for bringing up7 out of 10 children 
without parochial aid 
To Thomas Collier, labourer in hufbandry, of 
Wroughton, for bringing up 8 out of ro chil- 
dren without parochial aid 


— 


Premiums and Bounties granted for the year 

To the Marquis of Bath, for an important expe- 
riment, during near four years, on fix forts of 

- Sheep, viz. the native AZendip, the Dorfet/hire, 
the Wilt/bire, the Cotfwold- Hills, the South- 
Down, and the Leiceflerfbire, all kept, folded, 
and fatted together; by which it appears, that 
the preference was decidedly and greatly in 
favour of the South-Down, for hard driving 
and folding; plate, value - 


1795: 


ar 
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To Mr. Jeanes, of Alhampton, for his demon- 
ftrated {kill in the Cure of the Rot in Sheep, 
fubje&t to his making a full difcovery, when he 
fhall think proper, of his medicine, and mode 
of application; plate, value 

To the Rev. Thomas Broughton, of Twerton, 
for the beft two-toothed Ram; plate, value 

To Richard Bright, efq; of Briftol, for the fineft 


and moft valuable Fleece of Wool; plate, value © 


‘To Dr. Parry, of Bath, for the fecond beft; 
plate, value — 
To Martha Ramble, of Weft-Lavington, for 
reaping —_—_—_—— 
To Mary Hawkins, of Dundry, Somerfet, for 
49 years faithful fervitude, in the fame place 
To James Sutton, of North-Cheriton, Somer- 
» fet, for 32 years ditto — 
To Sarah Bryant, of Doynton, Glocefterfhire, 
for 32 years ditto _- 
To Betty Cox, of Doynton, Gloceftsrthire; for 
25 years ditto 
To Francis Forber, of Henlade, Somerfet, for 
13 years ditto — —— 
To John Nutland, of Lavington, Wilts, for 
4g years ditto ee 
To B. Charles, of Naunton, Glocefterthire, for 
27 years ditto a 
‘To Edward Foot, near Caftle-Cary, Somerfet, 
labourer in hufbandry, for bringing up 7 out 
of 11 children without parochial aid 
To Aaron Welman, labourer, of Ogborn-St.- 
George, Wilts, for bringing up in like man- 
. ner § children — 


_— 
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To Thomas Faulks, of Stroud, Glocefterfhire, 
for bringing up in like manner g out of 11 


children —_— 5 i a 3 
To Robert Thring, labourer, of Milborne-Port, 

Somerfet, for bringing up in hke manner 9_ 

children -_— — '' 3°30 


Premiums and Bounties granted for the year 1796. 


To his Grace the Duke of Bedford, for the fineft 


Fat Sheep; plate, value sa'5 0 
To John White Parfons, efq; for the beft Ram; 
plate, value — 10100 


To ditto, for the fineft fat Steer; Bib value 5 50 
To John Billingfley, efq; for the beft Ram’s © 

Fleece; plate, value S15 O 
To William Whitaker, efq; for a fine Ewe’s 

Fleece; a bounty, plate, value — 3 00 
To Mr. John Jeanes, for making four forts of 

experimental Cyder; plate, value —— I0 100 
To Mr. Jofeph Holbrook, for a fine crop of 

Turnip-Cabbage; plate, value — 5 50 
To the Rev. Thomas Broughton, for an expe- 

rimental crop of Potatoes, planted in various 

ways, with an Account of the fame; plate, 

value — 5 50 
To the Rev. William Quartley, for the fineft 

young Bull, Sire and Dam, Devon breed; 

plate, value 10 10 © 
To the Rifton Friendly Society, regularly efta- 

blifhed _— 10 109 


To the Servant of William Dyke, efq; for ex- 
cellence in Drilling — = £2 ee 
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To Jane Hancock, of Lavington, for reaping 
fix acres and half of Wheat _ 
To Mr. Philip Whitaker’s Woman-Servant, of 
Bratton, for reaping 5 acres and half of Wheat 
To John Hokkins, labourer, for communicating 
ufeful Hints, on his own experience, for pre- 
ferving Orchard-Crops 
To George Pipe, labourer, in Somerfet, for 


bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 
To Tho. Doffill, Wiltfhire, labourer, for bring- 
ing up in like manner 7 out of 10 children 
To Matthew. North, of fame county, labourer, 
for bringing up 8 children in like manner 
To Michael Tap, of Dorfet, for 52 vears fervi- 
tude, and bringing up feveral children in like 
manner; a-bounty —_ — 
To John Merriman, for 33 years previous, and 
7 years probationary, fervitude 
To Rofe Buth, for 38 years’ previous, and 7 
years probationary, fervitude - 


3 


30 


30 


Premiums and Bounties granted at the Annual Meeting 


1797- 
To Mr. John Axford, of Eftcourt, fora crop of 
_ Weld; a bounty, plate, value — 


To J. Gale Everett, efq; for the beft and cleaneft 
Crops, 1797; a bounty 

To the fame, for the beft crop of Turnips, fown 
laft year, hoed — ---- 

To Mr. Bridge, for a capital crop of Autumn 
Turnips, hoed —— 

To George W. Hall, efq; for a capitatimprove- 
ment by Soapers’-Afhes;. a premium 


Io 


10 
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To the fame, for Liming and Marling Land; 
a premium _ 

To Mr. Crook, for beft two-toothed Ram 

To the fame, for three beft fat Sheep, fhewn at 
this meeting 

BolT Ww. Coke, efq; fora very fine fingle Sheep 

To Mr. Moger, for excellence in Horned Rams 

To the Rev. Thomas Broughton, for the moft 
valuable Ram’s Fleece, from the Spanifh 


mixture or 
. To Dr. Parry, in confideration of his great care 
and attention to the improving the quantity 
and value of a Fleece of Wool, without in- 
creafing the weight of the animal, &c. &c. 
To Mr. Highett, of Maiden-Bradley, for erect- 
ing the moft complete Threfhing and Win- 
nowing Machine -- “2 
To Mr. Exter, of the county of Dahan for his 
important Experiments in the Drill-Huf- 
bandry, and an Account of fame —— 
To Paul Matthews, of Radftock, Somerfet, for 
bringing up g children without parochial aid 
To Thomas Howfe, of Stoke-Gregory, So- 
merfet, for fo bringing up 8 children 
To Thomas Waldron, of Ogborne-St.-George, 
Wilts, for fo bringing up 7 children 
To John Haines, of Figel-Dean, Wilts, for fo 
bringing up 7 children . - 
To Elizabeth Collier, of Bitton, for 29 years 
fervitude in the fame place 
To Mary Baker, of Beaminfter, 28 years ditto 


To Eliz. Brown, of Heddington, 35 years ditto — 


An 
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To Ann Hayward, of Tytherington, for 27 

years fervitude — 
To Tho. Bayly, of Alton-Priors, 54 years ditto 
To. James Willis, of Huddington, 40 years ditto 
To J. Sutton, 34 years ditto — 
To Thomas Read, 29 years ditto ae 


WW WH &W CO 


Premiums and Bounties granted at the Annual Meeting 


1798. 

Fo Jeremiah Whippey, of Street, Somerfet, for 
having brought up to more than 7 years of 
age, by his labour in hufbandry, without aid 
from the parifh, a large number out of 20 
children — 

To Thos. Lucas, of Donhead-St.-Mary, Wilts, 
for bringing up in like manner 8 children 

To William Spencer, of Berwick-Baffet, Wilts, 
for bringing up in like manner g children 

To John Hawker, of Curry-Mallett, Somerfet, 
for bringing up in lixe manner 8 children 

To John Bartlett, of Woodborough, Wilts, for 
faithful fervice in hufbandry in one family 
65 years -= 

To John Thomas, of Luxborough, Somerfet, 
30 years ditto 

To James Batten, of N. Petherton, 29 years ditto 

To Jofeph Budgell, of Nether-Compton, Dor- 
fet, 27 years ditto a 

To Elizabeth Noyes, of Enford, Wilts, for faith- 
ful fervice in a farm-houfe 45 years 


— 
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To Rebecca Hunt, of Corfley, Wilts, 31 years ditto 


3 
3 


To Mary Battin, of Wifhford, Wilts, 28 years ditto 3 
To Sarah Hughes, of Fifield, Wilts, 27 years ditto 3.30 


30 
3.9 
3.0 
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To Benjamin Reynolds, the fhepherd of F. D. 

Aftley, efq; for very meritorious fervitude in 
_ the fame ftation and family 60 years 

To Mary Edwards, a young woman of 16, for 
meritorious labour in harveft 

To the Rev. Mr. Gapper, as the firft prize won 
with the Beverftone Plough, drawn by four 
oxen, at the publick Trial of Ploughs 

To John Billingfley, efq; as the fecond prize, 
won with the double plough and fix oxen 

To Mr. Derrick, as the third prize, won with 


a fwing plough and four oxen _ 
To Ploughmen and Servants, worthy of en- 
couragement — ae 


To Hannah Curtis, of Milborn-Port, a poor 
blind woman, for excellence in Spinning Flax 
To Betty Logdin, of Lavington, Wilts, for 
reaping 6A. 2P. of wheat _ 
To Mr. Whitaker, of Bath, for the moft valua- 
ble Ram’s Fleece — 
Fo Dr. Parry, for the moft valuable crop of 
Cabbages for cattle _ — 
To Mr. Bridge, of Winford, Dorfet, for plough- 
ing 100 acres of land witha pair of oxen, 
without a driver 
To Mr. Joyce, of Frefhford, for fulfilling the 
requeft of the Society; in manufa¢turing and 
producing. very valuable famples of Broad- 
Cloth, from wool of the Spanifh and South- 
Down mixture; a bounty — 
To Mr. Collett, of Bathwick, for a fimilar atten- 
tion to another mixture of wool with the Spanifh 
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To Mr. Lindon, for the beft fat Steer 5..°5,.0 
To Mr. Bifhop, jun. for merit in producing a 

very fine fat Ox; a bounty 5. ay 


To Mr. White Parfons, for producing the beit 
Heifer, with her offspring, of foreign admixture 5 50 


To the fame, for the beft Ram; a bounty 5.50 
To Mr. Crook, for the fineft Bull, for breeding 

ftock from; premium —— § 50 
To the fame, for fuperiority in fat Sheep; a 

bounty — shinee 9 


ART. XXVII. 
A Series of Experiments in Pot atoePlanting. 
{By Davip Sweet, efq.] - 


Ina Letter to the SECRETARY. , 
SIR, 


S the following experiments, which induced 

me to trouble you with this letter, will fpeak 

for themfelves, I fhall only beg leave to obferve, 
that my labourers are fo fenfible of the value of a 
fmall potatoe, that what before they gave to their 
poultry, or threw away, they now preferve; which 
will be a faving to them of many fhillings.. For my 
own part, I fhall always make ufe of them, and if I 
am (as I am in hopes I fhall be) able to make a 
Plough for Drilling of Potatoes, much expence and 


time will be faved. 
EXPERI- 


r 931 
EXPERIMENT I. 
Planted in the field, May the 12th, 1795, one-third of 
an acre with fmall potatoes, about 12 to the pound—the 


produce 40 bags, of 160lb, to the bag.—40 x 160 X 3== 
19200 lb. per acre. 


EXPERIMENT Ii. 
Planted in the Garden the 3d June. 


Produce. Weight. 


No, 1.—3 whole potatoes, 1b. each, having> poratces. Ib. 
76 eyes, planted 4 feet a part, } 117 28% 
and 3 wide _ eats 

2.—4 whole ditto, zlb. each, 32 eyes, 
planted 3 feet each way bs wi 3 = 
3.—12 whole ditto, together 1b. planted . thefe two moftly 
; ; a deftruyed by the 
2 feet apart, in drills 15 inches pigs getting in 
afunder ped to the garden; 


but about 18 ib. 


4.—12 ditto of 1lb. cut inhalf, a foot \ ft uninjured, 
. 2 weighed half @ 
apart, in drills 2 feet afunder pound cache 


5.71 cuttings of large potatoes, 1 eye 
each, 1 foot apart, the drill oh 36 


inches afunder = 

mo I cuttings ditto, with 2 eyes in 
Nach cardi aaa y 174 30 

-each, planted as No. 5 — 


EXPERIMENT Il. 
Planted the 27th of April, 1796. 


_ No. 1.—3]b. of potatoes, 24. to the pounds ate ins 
put in whole — - 
2.—3lb. ditto, 24 tothe Ib. cut in half 126 
3:1 ]b. ditto, 60 to the pound, put in 
' whole rere F sous ee? 
4.—1 lb. ditto, 60 to the pound, cut in 9 
half past we f 8 plants deficient. 


5.—1i000 potatoes, 42 to the pound, 664 
(making near 24lb_) put in silat 


[ 33% } 


Each potatoe, and half potatoe, planted 6 inches apart, 
in drills 20 inches afunder, and twice houghed, 


_EXPERIMENT Iv. 
In a {mall bed. 
Produce. Weight. 


No. 1.—3 whole potatoes, 42 to the pound, ete tb, 


83 


6-eyes in each * 
2.—6 half ditto, 3 eyesineach ~— 56 12 
3.—12 quarter ditto, 1 and 2 eyes in each 131 23 


Each potatoe, half and quarter, planted in a {quare of 18 
inches; thefe potatoes a {mall early fort. 


“EXPERIMENT Vv. 


Planted on the 24th and 25th of June, 1796, in a bed, in 
which were early {pring cabbage, about 281b. weight of 
potatogs, whole and in cuttings; they were taken “* the 
r1th November, remarkably fine. . 


I fhould have obferved, that the potatoes. pro 
duced from Experiment the Third, were very fine. 
I am forry the froft prevents my opening the heap, — 
as I fhould. have been happy to have fent the So-, 


ciety a fpecimen of them, as well as of the Fifth 
Experiment. 


I am, fir, 
Your obliged humble fervant, 


DAVID SWEET. 
Gittifham, Devon, 


8th Dec. §796. 


ART. 
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ART. XXVIII. 


An Account of some Experiments in raising Pora- 
rozs from Seed, with Reflections on the same. 


In Letters to the SECRETARY. 


[By Mr. Nenemian Barter. 


DEAR SIR, Bristol, Dec. 4, 1794. 


I Have about a bufhel of potatoes raifed from feed, 
which are very much at the fervice of the So- 
ciety, to be difpofed of to fuch gentlemen as may - 
have curiofity to plant them the enfuing feafon, The 
feed was from the Warminfter red potatoe, and 
fown early in the fpring 1792. ‘There are feveral 
varieties, and not one of them, as I think, exattly 
refembling the parent ftock. 

A notion prevails in Lancafhire, and fome other 
potatoe countries, that after a certain period the 
cuttings, or off-fets, are apt to degenerate in quality, 
as well as in power of producing abundant crops— 
whereas it is thought, that potatoes raifed from feed 
continue to improve in both refpeéts for a confider- 
able number of years. 

The culture of the potatoe is pretty generally un- 
derftodd to be of great national importance; and 
cannot, as I imagine, be too ftrongly recommended, 
The quantity of farinaccous matter in any given 
¥ weight, 
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weight, I prefume, is that which chiefly conftitutes 
its value. I have known 1-4th part to have been 
produced, or 56lb. from a fack of 224]b. corref- 
ponding in fome fort with what I have heard from 
many poor labourers, that a fack of potatoes is of 
more value, as an article of food.in their families, 
than a bufhel of wheat. A crop of 200 facks of 
potatoes hath been produced from an acre of ground; 
and I am perfuaded, that in general it is more eafy 
and certain to raife roo facks, than 25 bufhels of 
wheat on the like quantity. 


I remain, fir, 


Your’s moft fincerely, 


NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 


[N.B. The offer of Mr. BARTLEY, with regard to the 
potatoes raifed from feed, was partly accepted; but the 
quantity had been accidentally diminifhed and injured in his 
cuftody—and the parties to whom the remainder were given 
for experiments, having failed to tranfmit accurate accounts, 
no experiments worth notice could be recorded.—But the 
following letter, which purfues the fame aa sh renders it 


ftill more important.—Ep, ] 
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To the SECRETARY. 


Lawrence-Hill, near Bristol, 
SiR, December 6, 1798. 


it having been a prevalent opinion, that the po- 
tatoe produced from feed would require feveral 
years for raifing it to a ftate of maturity or perfection; 
and, from my own obfervation, having had reafon 
to think it might reach maturity within the firft 
year, I was, in the laft fpring, induced to try the 
experiment. 

I fhould have fown early in the month of April, 
had it been in my power to procure the feed; but 
it was with much difficulty I could get any, there 
being none in the Briftol feed-fhops; and by mere 
chance I got a fingle ounce at one of the London 
fhops. It was not, therefore, till the 19th of May 
that I was enabled to fow the feed, which was done 
in drills with two feet intervals. About a month 
afterwards, the plants were in a {tate to be removed 
from the feed-bed; they were accordingly tranf- 
planted inedrills, at the diftance of about feven inches 
from plant to plant, with three feet intervals. And 
this, I imagine, to be the moft eligible fcale for 
planting the potatoe in general, whether it be the 
feedling plants or fhoots from the bulbs. The 
earth in the intervals was drawn up from time to 
time to the plants, in proportion as they advanced in 


‘growth. About the beginning of September they 
feemed 
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feemed to have acquired the ufual fize, and all the 
mould which the intervals afforded had been ap- 
plied to them. — 

_ Abott this time alfo, the plants began to put 
forth bloflom—of which circumftance, as being 
thought fomewhat novel, I took the liberty to ap- 
prife you; and when you favoured me with a vifit 
fometime afterwards, you will recolle& they were in 
fair and general bloom. And notwithftanding the 
unfavourable circumftance of the feed having been » 
fown fo late, I perfuade myfelf the plants would have 
produced feed, had not a remarkably fevere froft 
intervened at a period of the feafon uncommonly 
early, by which means they were, entirely cut off. 
Yet, @ great number of the bulbs had acquired a mas 
ture fixe, as appeared by fpecimens prefented the 
Society on the 13th of November laft.* 

To thofe gentlemen who may be defirous of pur- 
fuing this experiment, I would recommend their 
fowing about the beginning of April; or even fooner 
in the feafon, were it not for the danger of froft, of 
which this exotict plant is very fufceptible. 

Four ounces of feed would produce plants fuffici- 
ent to ftock an acre of ground, on the fcale I have 
mentioned. 


* The potatoes fo produced were evidently of found, perfect 
fubftance, and of good fize.—Ep. 


+ Would not propagating by feed be the moft effectual method 
of naturalizing it? 
The 
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The foil on which thefe plants were raifed was a 
deep, fandy loam, without the addition of any artifi- 
cial manure. 

It may be matter of future confideration, to what 
extent this mode of cultivating the potatoe may fu. 
perfede the prefent one, of propagating by fhoots 
from the bulb. But the more obvious advantages 
feem to be, the produétion of new, and, perhaps, 
better varieties; as well as by a timely recurrence to 
the feed to renovate the fpecies, which are generally 
underftood to decline in prolificacy after certain ree 
moves therefrom, and that at no very diftant period 
of time. 


I remain, with efteem, fir, 


Your very obedient fervant, 


NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 


{The Society learns with pleafure, that Mr. BarTLey 
is purfuing further his experiments on cultivation from feed, 
which he confiders as the fource of difcoveries and excellences, 
refpecting £inds as well as crops; and which he hopes to treat 
of in a pamphlet, for the publick advantage. From his 
known ingenuity, veracity, and love of ufeful fcience, much 
valuable matter may be expected, thould he realize his 
prefent views.—Ep. | 


ART. 
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ART, XXIXs 


An Account of an easy Method of Manuring for 
Potatoes; and on the Managemeni of Swine, Kc. 


In a Letter to the SECRETARY, 


[By James Wicxins, efq.] 


Pondhead-Lodge, near Lyndhurst, 
DEAR SIR, Hants, Oct. 24, 1798. 


i been from home, and otherwife engaged; 
or your laft favour fhould have met an earlier 
reply. 
The only experiments that have lately occurred 
to me are, the appropriation of the early turnip- 
green to autumnal feed for fheep and cattle, (as 
hinted in my laft;) and the fubftituting in the place 
of dung, for the culture of potatoes, the fhovellings’ 
from the woods, confifting of light mould, long ex- 
pofed to the influence of the atmofphere, and ferti- 
lized thereby, together with the fallen leaves, The 
dung from hogs and other cattle, rotten wood, and 
a variety of otner compott colleéted during the win- 
ter, and applied to the potatoe-grounds in the fpring 
by ploughing in, and depofiting the feed along with 
it in the furrow. I have of late years been in the 
habit of adopting this compoft, which I have found 
very 
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very nearly equal, and in fome foils fuperior to 
dung. And it has relieved me from a great incon- 
venience—that of applying prime dung to this pur- 
pofe, and feeling the want of it during the whole 
year afterwards. I find the potatoes, from this mode 
of culture, much more meally, and of a flavour much 
finer than when produced by the application of the | 
richeft dung; and I confider itas an obje& of e/pecial 
importance to cottagers and other poor people, who 
have not the means of raifing dung—but may always 
come at the compoft which I recommend. For, al- 
though it may be deemed applicable only to the 
woody countries, yet every country will afford it 
from the hedge bottoms, the ditches, old ponds, &c, 
The next article which occurs to me, is the appli- 
cation of potatoes to the feeding of hogs. I have 
tried every mode of application, and find after all the 
following to be the beft: namely, I dread and confine 
all my hogs in an inclofed wood park, appropriated 
almoft folely to this purpofe during the fpring and 
fummer; and about the beginning of O€tober I let 
fuch of them only as I mean to fatten into the farm- 
grounds, where they have the run of the ftubbles, 
the clover-fields and paftures, and even the turnip- 
grounds, taking care to have them firft well wrung. 
I then have a pretty large fold prepared for them 
ypon my potatoe-ground, into which they are driven 
every evening; and over every fold I order a fprink- 
ling of good old horfe-beans. Here they well fill 
themfelves, 
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themfelves. They lie warm and dry upon the haulm 
of the potatoe, and by leaving behind them a great 
quantity of the fineft and ftrongeft dung upon the 
ground, they amply repay what they take away 
from it. If the potatoe-ground be dry, and not fuf- 
ficiently eafy for their working the potatoes, a light 
plough muft be run over it to facilitate this bufinefs, 
and they will do all the reft. 

This being the ftate in which nature feems to have 
meant the hog fhould find his ,food, and having 
wifely formed the fnout for this purpofe, I am more 
and more convinced, that he derives more relifh and 
more nutriment from potatoes thus found, than if 
given to him in any other way. For if they are 
thrown to him in the ftye, he prefently fatiates!—he 
dungs upon them, and loaths them. 

I have tried boiling, fteaming, and various other 
methods, but I find this the beft;* for the cold wa- 
tery quality of the potatoe is correéted by the warmth 
of the bean; and the hogs being fhut out from them 
during the greater part of the day, and replenifhed 
with a variety of green and other food, they come to 
the potatoes with redoubled glee and eager appetite 
at the clofe of it. The bufinefs being by this means 
done in the proportion of about two-thirds, the re- 
maining third is foon accomplifhed, by taking them 


* For young and growing ftore-pigs this diftinctign, A well 
Ppanded,, feems moft:applicable-—Ep. : 


ta 
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into thé-ftyes, and finifhing them with barley-meat 
and peas, ground together, in the proportion of one- 
third of the latter, and which will be found to be 
much better applied this way than by mixing with 
the potatoes during the whole courfe of the feeding. 
And I am not fure that they will not come up toler- 
ably faleable to the jobber or contraétor, even from 
the potatoe-ground. 

My next obfervation refpects We perpetuating of 
Clover Crops; which I have hitherto during the laft. 
three years, with fome probability of fuccefs, been 
aiming at under the following fy{ftem:— 

In the month of Oétober I carry on and fpread 
over my recent clover-grounds a good top-drefling 
of dung, afhes, &c.; this I fuffer to lie in a loofe, 
eafy ftate during the winter, which fhelters and invi- 
gorates the plant, and the better enables it to with. | 
ftand the wet and froft. The beginning of April” 
following I fprinkle over the whole of the ground 
frefh and good feed, at the rate.of fix.pounds to the 
acre, with about half a bufhel of rye-grafs, (if 
wanted.) I then run my fine drefling-harrows over 
it every way, which ferves as an hoeing and cleaning 
to the former plants—diftributes the top-drefling— 
admits the fun, air, and water to their roots—and 
depofits the frefh feed fufficiently deep for vegeta- 
- tion, by the preffure of an heavy roller over the 
furface, Hence will arife an annual fucceffion 


of 
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of frefh plants, ‘and the objeétion to the inftability of 
the clover crop will, in fome meafure, be obviated. 

Such, fir, are the obfervations: which hitherto ots 
cur to me. Should any of them prove worthy ther 
attention of the Society, or in any degree ufeful to: 
the publick, my end will be amply anfwered; and. 
they are much at your fervice. 

Tremain, with great perfonal.efteem, and: with. 
ardent and refpeétful regard to the interefts and the 
profperity of the Bath Society, — 


Sir, your obliged friend and fervant; 
JAMES WICKINS. 
‘P.S. Ifit be thought imprudent to fuffer the hogs 
to overrun the turnip-crops, I anfwer, that they will 


only broufe upon the leayes, and not materially in- 
:* ; ; ’ 
jure the roots. 


a a na re En re ee ee 
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ART. XXX. 


An Account of a Crop of Cassacz, for which a 
Premium was awarded. 


- [By Dr. Parry.] 


_ grapes of a crop of winter cabbages, 
on three acres of land, part of a farm of fifty 
acres; value of land about 12s. per acre. 

Eight rows of cabbages, in number 381, weighed 
691541b. ‘Total number of cabbages on the three 
acres, 12,170. ‘Total weight of the cabbages, (avoid- 
ing fractions) g8 ton 12cwt, Weight per acre, 
32 ton 17cWwt. and fomewhat more. i 

It muft be obferved, that thefe cabbages were 
weighed with from an inch and a half to two inches 
and a half of ftem. Had they been taken up and 
weighed with their roots, each cabbage would have 
weighed in addition to the above from 1 to 2Ib. 
Suppofing each to weigh fomewhat more than 11b. 
there would be an addition to the whole weight of 
nearly fix ton, or two ton per acre. The cabbages 
were alfo weighed in the drieft weather. 


BEB Dec. 4559798: C. H. PARRY. 


_ {N.B. It thould be ftated, in addition to the above, that 
though the ground was in itfelf fo poor as to be really worth 
no more than 12s. per acre, on the average of the value of 
lands in the Weft of England; it was pretty well manured 
_ But the crop was fo abundant as to add another to the many 
proofs of the importance of cabbages in farming.—Ep.] 
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{& The following Report was-received and read from Mr; 
Joyce, and the Cloth brought for Infpe&tion. 


ART. XXXI. 


A Statement of an Experimental Process of Ma- 
nufacture, to ascertain the Value of Encuisx 


Woox from Sheep of a Spanish Mixture. 
[By Mr. Joxce.] 


In a Letter to the SECRETARY. 


| SIR, Dunkirk-Factory, Dec. 1, 1198. 


Ms Berienipti age tothe requeft of the meeting in 
November laft, I have the pleafure to fend 
you, for the infpection of the gentlemen at the 
Annual Meeting, the cloth made from the wool I 
received from you, of the mixture of a Spanifh Ram 
and South-Down Ewe. 

As this wool was not wafhed, either before or 
after it was fhorn, there has been confequently a con- 
“fiderable wafte in it; but not more than what gene- 
rally takes place in the Spanifh wool. The wafte in 
this latter depends entirely, as I underftand, on the 
ftate of the flocks at the time of fhearing. \f they re- 
ceive much wet in their paflage from Eftremadura to 
the wafhing-grounds, the arobe of 25]bs. in greafe 
may render from $ilbs. to rolbs. in white; but if 
they be fhorn dry, and in good condition, it will 
yield 2 or 3 Ibs. more. After we receive the wool 
into 
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into this country, it waftes again from 3 to 4 lbs. per 
: {core in fcouring. 

The wool you fent us to manufa@ture was 60 Ibs. 
in the greafe. It was forted into three parcels of 
different qualities. Ofthe firft quality, when fcoured, 
there remained 23 lbs.; of the fecond, 14 lbs; and 
of the third, 2]bs; altogether 39 lbs. The wafte 
was, confequently, fomewhat more than one-third of 
the whole. This wool fcoured exceedingly well; 
and when dyed blue, the beft ran to 21 fkains, or 
6780 yards to the pound, and made 14 yards of 
cloth; the fecond ran to 18 fkains, or 5770 yards 
per lb. and made 7 yards of cloth. The remaining 
piece (2 lbs.) was fet apart for lift; it might be worth 
about 6d. per lb. You will obferve, that the cloth 
made from this wool does not prove in milling fo 
well as that made from the beft Spanifh wool, by one 
yard in twenty. Had we received a larger quantity of 
the wool, we fhould have made more forts of it; of 
courfe, the beft fort of cloth would, in this cafe, have 
been finer, and would have proved better in milling. 

We would recommend, in future, to thofe gentle- 
men who keep thefe kinds of fheep, to have them 
well wafhed before fhearing. In that cafe, we fhould 
fuppofe that the wool would be worth from 2s. to 
as. 3d. per lb.* 


* This price is to be confidered as proper to periods when the 
price of Spanifh wool is moderate—as before the prefent war.—Ep. 
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Any further information that I can give the Society 
on this fubje&, will be imparted with pleafure by, 


Sir, your's refpectfully, 
THOMAS JOYCE, 
[N.B. This cloth being infpected by a Committee, and 


appraifed, the beft was found to be worth 5s. 6d. per yard, 
and the fecond fort 12s.—Ep. | 


Report concerning the publick Trial of Ploughs, 
near Piper’s-Inn, in October 1798. 


HE Secretary reports, that he attended the 
“ Ploughing-Match at King’s-Sedgmoor, &c, on 
the roth of O&ober.—That lots of a quarter of an - 
acre each were meafured and marked out in a field of 
ftrong land, near Piper’s-Inn, for the commencement 
of the trial; and other lots of half an acre each, in 
King’s-Sedgmoor, for the finifhing of the fame, the 
better to afcertain the relative value of the ploughs 
and workmen on different foils.—That a Committee 
being previoufly appointed out of fuch gentlemen 
prefent as were deemed the moft competent to be 
judges, the following were that Committee: — 
Lord SoMERVILLE, Mr. Cougs, 
Mr. Coomse, AND 
Mr. TrutcuH, Mr. RicH. 
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The candidates who ftarted, were, * 
Mr. Briuincsiey, with a Double-Plough, and 6 oxen, ° 
The fame, fingle Swing-Plough, and 2 horfes at length, driven, 
Mr. Youne, with a Swing-Plough, and 3 horfes at length. 
Mr. Hassevt, with a Swing-Plough, and 3 horfes ditto. 
Mr, Derrick, with a ditto, and 4 oxen in yokes, double. 
Rev. Mr. Gaprer, with the Beverftone-Plough, and 4 oxen 

in yokes, double, 


That Mr. Bituincs.ey’s ploughs, happening to 
have very rocky lots, were injured foon after they 
began, and prevented from proceeding, as was one | 
of the others. —The remaining four finifhed their lots, 
of a quarter of an acreeach, in the following time, viz. 


J Hours. Min. 
Mr. Youne’s, with 3 horfes,in - = - - 1 #14 
Mr. Hassexy’s, with 3 horfes, ine + = - 1 - 7 
Mr. Derricx’s, with 4 oxen, in - -.- - 1 +14 — 
Rev. Mr. Garrer’s, with4oxen, in + - - 1 = 6 


That foon after one o’clock, the whole feven ftarted 
again inthe Moor, and finifhed their refpective half 


acres as follows:— 
Hours. -Min, 


Mr. Bittincsiey, with hisDouble Plough,6o0xen 1 - 5 
Ditto, with his Swing ditto, 2 horfes - - - += 2 +47 
Mr. Derrick, with his Swing ditto, 4oxen - 2 + 23 
Mr. Hirrery, with his Swing ditto,4 oxen - - 2 - 19 
Rev. Mr. Gaprer, with his Beverftone ditto, 4oxen 1 - 48 
Mr. Hassext, ) who ftarted 20 minutes after the others, were 
Mr. Youn, $ inferior in progrefs, and ended irregularly, 


The Committee, taking the whole day’s perform- 


ance into comparative confideration, in which good- 
nefs 
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fiefs of workmanfhip, and the comparative expence 
and ftraining of cattle were eftimated, determined 
the prizes as follow, viz. 


« se de 
1. To the Rev. Mr. Gaprer the 1f prize ; 6 O° 
2. To Mr. Bittinestey, ap the ates” 2g 
his Double-Plough 
3. To Mr. Dennick, the 3dditto - - - 220 


With the ufual allowances to the fuccefsful plough- 
men, and fmall bounties to feveral other fervants 
who were deemed meritorious. And after fpending 
a cheerful afternoon, in which it was allowed that 
this trial had been important to the interefts of far- 
mers, the company feparated, shales any unplea- 
fant occurrence. 

It fhould alfo be added, to the diedtt of the Wef- 
tern farmers, that, laying afide former prejudices, 
many of them are eagerly adopting the winning 
ploughs into common praétice, under’a full perfuafion 
of the private and publick advantage of ufing them. 


END OF THE NINTH VOLUME, 
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